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As  Labour  senses  victory  is  within  grasp,  Central  C^fice  faces  up  to  defeat 
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Jonathan 
Freedkmd, 
aveteran 
gfiK/Z 
Clinton's 
?<'  campaign 
trail,  has 
■>.}  been  with 
V Tony  Blair 
;:Y  on  tfie  stump.  This  is  his 
verdict  on  the  Labour 
leader's  performance  as 
--Y  the  election  enters  its 
iz:‘  fined  week 
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JOHN  MAJOR'S 
election  team  at 
Conservative 
headquarters  is 
crumbling  into  fac- 
tion and  recrimi- 
nation as  party  stalwarts  face 
up  to  looming  defeat,  insiders 
revealed  last  night 
Mismanagement  of  the 
campaign  to  snatch  a fifth 
Tory  term  in  the  fiice  of 
Labour’s  strong  showing  in 
the  p<Als  has  ramhinad  with 
ideological  manoeuvring  by 
Euro-sceptic  Ministers,  candi- 
dates and  party  staff  who  are 
busy  positioning  themselves 
for  the  leadership  contest 
they  expect  if  Mr  Major  is  de- 
parted by  Tony  Blair. 

"Two  particular  ministers 
are  spending  a tot  of  time  in 
the  war  room  an  the  second 
Horn1,  being  nice  to  the  perma- 
nent staff  Stephen  Dorrell 
[the  Health  Secretary]  and 
Michael  Portillo  [Defence], 
None  of  us  can  imagine  why," 
one  experienced  campaign 
volunteer  said  sarcastically 
last  night 

Mr  Major  himself  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  fighting  a 
plucky  campaign,  increas- 
ingly taking  key  decisions  at 
Downing  Street  — or  on  the 
road  — in  consultation  with 
his  chief  of  staff.  Lord  Cran- 
bome.  He  took  the  late  deci- 
sion to  abandon  the  party’s 
planned  10-minute  election 
broadcast  last  night  In  Cavour 
of  a shorter  direct-to-camera 
appeal  to  voters. 

Senior  Major  aides  last 
night  denied  he  has  rejected 
a Saalchi  plea  tor  an  advertis- 
ing hlitz  in  the  last  few  days 
of  the  campaign.  But  industry 
sources  say  he  has  accepted 
his  moneyman,  Lord  Harris's 
advice  not  to  burden  the 
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UNTIL  now  Tony  Blair 
has  been  a man  walk- 
ing along  a shiny  corri- 
dor, holding  a very  precious 
vase.  Slow  and  cautious,  his 
task  has  been  to  get  to  the  end 
without  slipping  up.  That, 
'says  Roy  Jenkins,  Is  what 
having  a 20-point  poll  lead  is 
like. 

But  now,  in  the  final  120 
. hours  of  the  1997  campaign 
Blair  is  tucking  the  vase 
■ '.under  his  arm  and  sprinting 
toward  the  finish.  Never 
: mind  the  polls,  the  time  for 
caution,  has  gone.  Blair  can 
feel  his  rfval  running  up  be- 
- hind  him,  his  breath  getting 
heavier.  Prom  now  till  polling 
day,  he  will  do  battle  with 
John  Major  as  if  they  were  | 
neck-and-neck.  I 

"We’re  In  a fight,  no  doubt 
about  it,"  says  Alastair  Camp- 
- beQ,  the  leader’s  press  secre- 
tary. Blair  knows  the  opinion 
pdfis  are  wrong,  that  there  is 
no  way  Labour  is  about  to 
win  by  20  points  let  alone  29. 
He’s  been  on  the  phone  to 
:•  his  old  mate  Paul  Keating, 
Australia’s  former  Labour 
premier,  who  told  him  that  in 
a six-week  campaign  — stan- 
dard down  under  ■—  only  the 
first  week  and  last  10  days 
matter.  Blair  has  put  the  two 
fects  together  and  realised 
there  is  only  one  strategy  tor 
the  final  stretch:  attack. 

"He'd  prefer  to  go  positive, 
but  hell  do  it  because  he 
knows  he’s  got  to,”  says 
Campbell  We're  seeing  the 
result  now,  with  Blair  land- 
ing successive  punches  on 
VAT  on  food  and  the  future  of 
the  state  pension. 

Millbank’s  Young  Turks 
had  wanted  to  hit  out  earlier, 
believing  that  Labour's  day- 
glo posters  promising 
reduced  class  sizes  and  the 
like  were  failing  to  perform 
the  primary  task  of  any  chal- 
lenger's campaign  — knock- 
ing out  the  incumbent 
The  top  table  had  been  split 


positive,  Campbell  ready  to 
let  rip,  according  to  one 


John  Major still  believes 

the  Tories  can  win 

respect  for  their  grip  on  pol- 
icy, but  presentation  and  the 
effective  use  of  resources  are 
said  to  be  the  problem  — 
apart  from  the  growing  real- 
isation that  any  gap  closing  is 
not  enough. 

It  has  meant  that  this  week, 
which  was  supposed  to  high- 
light Tory  economic  achieve- 
ments, has  been  again  hi- 
jacked  by  Europe,  a mixed 
Messing  for  a divided  party, 
and  by  Labour-dictated 
issues,  notably  Mr  Blair’s 
attack  on  pensions  reform 
which  has  briefly  united  the 
Tory  camp. 

Some  Central  Office  insid- 
ers say  that  the  loo  targeted 
Tory  marginals  — mainly 
those  they  are  trying  to  save, 
not  capture  — are  well-orga- ; 
nised.  Others  deny  it  They 
insist  that  only  five  personal 
computers  were  purchased 
tor  the  candidates'  informa- 
tion section  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  Tory  HQ  to  service  all  650 


constituencies.  "Procurement 
wns  misjudged,  some  things 
were  over-ordered,  others 
under-ordered.”  said  the 
volunteer. 

There  is  also  said  to  be  con- 
siderable rudeness,  with  vol- 
unteers who  run  successful 
companies  in  private  life 
being  bawled  out  by  younger 
Tory  staffers. 

The  cumulative  result  is 
that  many  of  the  hundreds  of 
professional  volunteers,  who 
have  come  from  City  banks 
and  management  consultan- 
cies, PR  and  lobbying  firms, 
have  become  angry  and  disil- 
lusioned with  the  permanent 
staff  led  by  the  Tory  chair- 
man, Brian  Mawhinney. 

“It’s  become  so  cliquey. 
There’s  an  incredible  guff  be- 
tween the  permanent  staff 
and  the  volunteers.  A lot  of 
people  don’t  talk  to  each 
other.  And  there’s  a lot  of  em- 
pire-building going  on  as  the 
pressure  takes  its  toll  and 
there  is  an  increasing  realisa- 
tion that  the  election  is  lost,” 
the  volunteer  added.  “It's 
true,  morale  is  bod,”  another 
confirmed. 

Morale  is  higher  the  closer 
aides  get  to  Mr  Major  himself, 
who  still  believes  he  can  win. 
Last  night’s  improvised  elec- 
tion broadcasts  stressed 
Europe  and  the  constitution 
after  angrily  fending  off 
Labour's  “absolutely  con- 
temptible" pensions  scare. 

Pro-Europeans  believe  the 
Conservative  Research  Deport- 
ment is  preparing  to  blame 
Kenneth  Clarke,  the  Chancel- 
lor, tor  losing  the  election. 

The  Election,  pagai  0-7 


party  with  debt 

Michael  Heseltine.  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  stni  has  a 
strategic  role  at  party  HQ,  but 
it  is  not  hands-on.  "He's  up  in 
the  ether,  above  the  fray,” 
said  the  volunteer. 

Both  David  Willetts,  chair- 
man of  the  Conservative 
Research  Department,  and 
Danny  Fmkelsteln,  its  youth- 
ful director,  command 


Tony  Blair  campaigning  in  Dover  yesterday  as  John  Major  raged  about  Inbour  remarks  on  pensions  photograph:  MARnN««tHS 


style  them  — he  fails  to  shed 
the  persona  of  the  corporate 
high-flyer,  delivering  a pre- 
sentation to  the  shareholders. 

He  counts  off  the  key  propos- 


attack  button. 

The  cue  eventually  came 


Labour's  proposals  for  the 
midweek  lottery.  “Today  Is 
Good  News  Wednesday,”  he 


r.  ,o» 


publication  of  an  JCM  poll  Good  News  Wednesday,”  he 
showing  Labour’s  lead  down  had  said, 
to  a meagre  five  points.  On  But  tn  a ftmny  way  an  the 
Tuesday  rumours  buzzed  bad  news  was  good  news  tor 
through  the  party  high  com-  Labour.  Suddenly  they  were 
maud  that  the  survey's  find-  forced  to  come  out  fighting, 
mgs  were  alarming.  By  early  Few  the  first  time,  the  “affi- 
evening,  the  word  was  out.  dal"  election  began  to  resexn- 
"WeH  that's  fine,"  Blair  said,  ble  the  one  party  activists  and 
"We’ll  do  the  Fifth  Term  in  reporters  had  been  seeing  on 
the  speech  tonight”  the  streets  for  weeks.  Out 

Fifth  Term  had  long  been  there,  despite  ail  the  scientific 
Labour  shorthand  for  going  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it’s 
negative,  spelling  oat  to  vot-  always  seemed  dose, 
ers  precisely  what  it  would  On  the  stump  with  Tony 


five  mandate  to  a full  23 
years.  The  Tories  were  hardly 


You  would  never  guess  the 
Labour  leader  was  on  the 


move,  which  had  been  spelled 


national  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port — even,  though  that  is 
what  a 20-plus  polls  lead 
should  mean. 

He  arrives  at  a town  centre, 
in  Luton  or  Mitcham,  and 
there  Is  certainly  cheering 
and  applause.  But  It  is  not 
wild  or  sustained  — and,  war- 
rylngly,  it  is  usually  quieter 

to  40  minutes,  but  he  does  not 
touch  the  emotions  of  his 
audience. 

“Well,  hmmm,  yes-ish,” 
said  David  Ward,  aged  56,  as 
the  leader  wound  up  a stump 
speech  in  Luton  — a stone’s 
throw  from  where  John 
Major  launched  his  campaign 
last  month.  He  liked  Blair’s 

Never  mind  the  polls,  the  time  for 
caution  has  gone.  From  now  to 
■polling  day  he  will  do  battle  with 

Major  as  if  they  were  neck-and-neck 

after  he’s  spoken  than  before. 
One  tell-tale  sign  is  that  the 
Blair  batttebns  runs  on  time. 
As'  any  veteran  of  a OS  presi- 
dential campaign  knows,  the 
really  popular  candidates  are 
always  late,  delayed  by  cheer- 
ing crowds  who  want  more. 

Blair  Is  extremely  impres- 
sive, speaking  without  notes 
and  with  perfect  syntax  for  up 

fluency,  but  was  not  exactly 
moved-  In  that  key  marginal 
he  said  he  would  vote  for 
Blair  — “probably”. 

The  problem  lies  with 
Blair’s  limitations  as  a cam- 
paigner. Even  when  be  aban- 
dons the  lectern,  as  he  did  at 
his  Thursday  press  confer- 
ence and  at  his  last  two  rallies 
— or  evenings  of  politics  and 

planatory  follow-up.  He  says 
that  Labour  win  reduce  class- 
sizes  for  five-,  six-  and  seven- 
year-olds  but  does  not  offer  a 
potted  reason  why.  One  can  al- 
most bear  what  Bill  Clinton 
would  (to  with  the  same  mate- 
rial: "There  are  some 
so  big  the  teacher  doesn't 
know  all  the  kids'  names."  he 
would  say.  "and  that’s  plain 
wrong:”  But  Blair  is  already 
on  to  his  next  point. 

"Tony  is  quite  an  abstract 
speaker,”  admits  one  Labour 
adviser.  The  problem  is 
partly  because  the  Labour 
leader  has  cut  himself  off 
from  the  rich  source  of  imag- 
ery that  served  his  predeces- 
sors so  well  Both  his  biogra- 
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asa  guide  to  tactical 
voting.  Puffing  in  16 
key  constituencies 
together  with  a 
survey  of  hoar  to  vote 

in  ZOO  others  offers 
leaders  the  most 
coinptehettslve 
attempt  yat  made  to 
Indlcato  how  you  can 

make  yoor  vote 

count  next  Thursday 


Don’t  let  the 
taxman  take  a bite 


The  best  way  to  shelter  your  windfall  shares  from 
the  taxman  is  to  hold  them  in  a Personal  Equity  Plan. 
Mercury  offers  one  of  the  most  competitive  and 
flexible  PEP®.  You  can  hold  any  number  of  windfall 
issues  for  as  long  as  you  like.  Call  us  now  or  contact 
your  financial  adviser. 

® Freephone  0800  882  884 


To:  Brochure  Requests.  Mercury  Investment  Services  Limited, 
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THE  largest  tapestry  woven  in  Britain  this  century  was 
ceremonially  snipped  from  Its  loom  yesterday,  writes  Er- 
lend  Clouston.  Destined  for  the  entrance  hall  of  the  new 
British  Library  in  London,  the  7 square  metre  work  used 
1 12  kilos  of  wool,  cost  £189.000,  and  Involved  7,000 
weaver  hours. 

“It  was  an  awesome  job,”  said  Johnny  Wright,  one  of 
seven  employees  of  the  Edinburgh  Tapestry  Company 
who  began  the  project  in  November,  1995.  The  weavers 
worked  to  an  B3.  Kitaj  design.  Colin  St  John  Wilson,  the 
architect  of  the  British  Library,  said:  “It's  fantastic.  The 
colours  are  simply  stunning.” 
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■m  N armed  gang  new  post- 
A age  staff  hostage  and  es- 
#%caped  with  more  than 


The  finished  tapestry  for  the  new  British  Library  is  removed  from  its  loom  in  Edinbnrgh.  Above  left,  a detail  from  the  work  photographs-  murdo  macleod 


British  beef  safeguards  rejected  by  Europe 


Export  ban  remains  as  Hogg 
blames  EU  agriculture  ministers 


Stephen  Bates 


THE  Government  was 
forced  to  defend  itself 
against  renewed 
charges  of  Incompe- 
tence over  the  handling  of  the 
BSE  affair  yesterday, 
following  the  leaking  of  a let- 
ter from  the  European  Com- 
mission setting  out  the  view 
that  Britain's  most  recent 
proposals  to  safeguard  beef 
are  not  yet  good  enough  for 


the  EU-imposed  worldwide 
export  ban  to  be  lifted. 

Labour,  the  Lib  Dems  and 
spokesmen  from  agriculture 
industry  interest  groups  all 
renewed  their  onslaught  on 
Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  for  ignoring  ad- 
vice and  effectively  delaying 
thu  ending  of  the  which 
John  Major  had  originally 
promised  would  be  lifted  last 
autumn. 

It  was  the  second  blow  to 
government  hopes  of  getting 


the  ban  lifted  this  week  after 
mnfjrmatinn  that  there  Is  no 
early  likelihood  of  gelatine 
exports  being  resumed. 

Mr  Hogg,  making  a rare 
frontline  appearance  in  the 
election  campaign,  insisted 
yesterday  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s measures,  outlined  to 
Brussels  two  months  ago, 
were  fulfilling  Britain’s  obli- 
gations to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease as  a preliminary  to  get- 
ting the  ban  lifted. 

The  minister  told  BBC 
Radio  that  steady  progress 
towards  lifting  the  ban  was 
being  made  and  that  delays 
were  only  being  caused  by 
European  agriculture  minis- 


ters reacting  to  electoral  pres- 
sures in  their  own  countries. 

Mr  Hogg  was  responding  to 
publication  of  a letter  from 
Emma  Bonlno  and  Franz 

Fischler,  the  two  European 
Commissioners  responsible 
for  the  ElTs  handling  of  the 
crisis,  expressing  their  scepti- 
cism about  the  adequacy  of 
some  of  the  plans,  particu- 
larly the  tracing  of  animals 
from  herds  certified  to  be  free 
of  BSE. 

The  letter,  written  earlier 
this  month,  which  officials  in 
Brussels  stressed  represented 
only  a provisional  view, 
warned  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s plans  to  provide  paper 


records  about  individual  cat- 
tle might  not  be  practical,  ex- 
cept in  Northern  Ireland 
where  records  - are 
computerised. 

It  stated:  "It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  relevant  information 
can  be  given  by  the  keeper  of 
an  animal  for  all  movements 
prior  to  the  time  he  acquired 
it” 

Mr  Hogg  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit however,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  modified  its  pro- 
posals in  response  to  EU 
concerns,  and  would  limit 
certification  of  BSE-free  meat 
to  animals  whose  records 
show  they  have  spent  all  their 
lives  in  a single  unaffected 


herd  or  have  moved  only 
once. 

Gavin  Strang,  Labour’s 
agriculture  spokesman,  said 
the  Government’s  response 
had  been  appalling. 

"John  Major  announced . . . 
last  June  that  the  export  of 
beef  would  start  from  certi- 
fied herds  last  October  and 
that  by  November  the  overall 
ban  would  be  lifted,  yet  here 
we  are  still  talirmg  about  the 
details.” 

The  National  Milk  Records 
organisation  rubbed  home 
the  point  by  issuing  a state- 
ment saying  it  bad  offered  the 
Government  a computer- 
based  record  system,  such  as 


the  European  Commission 
wants,  last  summer  without 
getting  any  response  from  Mr 
Hogg. 

Sir  David  Nalsh,  president 
of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union,  said  he  was  concerned 
and  disappointed  by  the  com- 
missioners' letter. 

He  added:  "This  has  been  a 
devastating  year  and  any  de- 
lay in  lifting  the  ban  will 
leave  formers  with,  further 
uncertainty.  Many  may  well 
be  doubting  whether  Europe 
is  serious  about  lifting  It.  . 

"It  is  essential  that  a sew 
government  mairae  the  lifting 
of  the  beef  export  ban  a top 
priority.” . 


#^caped  with  more  than 
£2  million  yesterday,  police 
said. 

The  four-member  gang,  all 
masked,  entered  the  high  se- 
curity Redhffl  sorting  office 
in  Surrey  in  a stolen  post 
office  van. 

They  locked  five  postal 
workers  in  a strongroom  be- 
fore talcing  two  other  workers 
hostage  as  they  made  their 
escape. 

Around  20  sacks  were  taken 
cash,  stamps  and 
other  Items. 

The  two  postal  workers 
were  released  as  the  gang  fled 
in  getaway  vehicles. 

It  took  police  more  than 
four  hours  to  free  the  remain- 
ing postal  staff  who  had  been 
locked  In  a room  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  raiders  are  be- 
lieved to  have  made  off  in 
four  vehicles:  two  white  Ford 
Transit  vans,  a white  XR3  and 
an  olive  green  eight  series 
Rover. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Bill  Harding  said  that  two  of 
the  postal  staff  suffered  minor 
Injuries. 

“The  whole  incident  was 
over  within  20  minutes. 

"It  was  very  quick.  The  two 
people  taken  hostage  were  ex- 
tremely shaken. 

"It  appears  that  the  gang 
drove  into  foe  sorting  office 
in  a Royal  Mail  van  which  is 
being  examined  by  forensic 
experts." ! 

The  RedhQl -office  1s  pro- 
tected by  dosed  circuit  televi- 
sion cameras  and  coded  locks. 

Teams  of  crime  and  foren- 
sic experts  searched  the  area 
around  foe  sorting  office  and 
an  Incident  room  was  set  up. 

The  Post  Office  would  not 
comment  ‘ - 
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Home  Office  advice  to  returning  officers  on  how  to  minimize  disruption  after  pylon  bomb  brings  motorways  to  a halt  in  the  Midlands 

Fear  of  polling  day  chaos  from  I 


Vtvek  Chaudhaiy 
and  Duncan  Campbell 


THE  Home  Office  has 
issued  security  ad- 
vice to  returning  of- 
ficers in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  disruption 
of  the  election  by  the  IRA.  Se- 
curity sources  say  that  they 
expect  coded  warnings  on 

election  eve  and  pafljztg  day. 

Searches  of  polling  stations  , 
will  be  carried  out  in  the 
wake  of  yesterday’s  latest  IRA  | 
disruptions,  which  included  i 
an  explosion  at  an  electricity  ; 
pylon  near  the  M6  motorway 
north  of  Birmingham. 

The  Home  Office  has  Issued 
returning  officers  in  the  529 
constituencies  of  England  and 
40  in  Wales  with  unprece- 
dented advice  on  how  to  mini- 
mise disruption.  Similar  ad- 
vice will  be  given  to 
in  the  79  Scottish  constituen- 
cies and  the  18  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Security  sources  suggest 
that  the  IRA  is  likely  to  try  to 
make  an  impression  on  the 
electorate  (m  polling  day  but 
is  unlikely  to  want  to  cause 
deaths  in  case  they  adversely 
affect  the  chances  of  Sinn 
Fein  in  key  constituencies  to 
Northern  Ireland.  The  advice 
js  thatpuhlic  safety  should  be 
paramount  and  efforts  made 
to  keep  all  45.000  ■ polling 
stations  in  operation. 

“Should  a bomb  threat  be 
received,  the  police  will  as- 
sess Its  credibility  and  con- 
sider, in  the  light  of  the  secu- 
rity measures  in  place,  what 
level  of  response  is  appropri- 


More  trouble 
for  travellers 
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J Luton  airport 
dosed by 


ate,”  says  die  advice.  “Their 
aim  wiR  be  to  enable  fh**  elec- 
toral process  to  continue  un- 
interrupted tmigftg  that  would 
pose  a clear  risk  to  public 
safety.” 

Yesterday’s  blast  followed 
coded  warnings  which  caused 
severe  disruption  In  the  Mid- 
lands for  the  second  Friday  in 
succession. 


Luton  Airport  was  also 
closed  for  six  hours  as  army 
bomb  experts  carried  out  a 
controlled  explosion  on  a sus- 
pect package. 

The  alerts  led  to  parts  of  the 
M6  around  Birmingham  and 
sections  of  the  Ml  and  M18,  in 
Leicestershire.  Nottingham- 
shire and  South  Yorkshire, 
being  closed  for  most  of  the 


morning. 

Chief  Inspector  Steve  Dug- 
more,  of  West  Midlands 
police,  said  that  the  bhwt  at' 
the  pylon,  near  junction  10A 
of  the  M6,  could  have  caused 
it  to  foil  an  passing  rush  hour 
traffic  or  on  a housing  estate. 

“That  these  explosions 
were  so  close  to  people’s 
homes  is  despicable.  It’s  abso- 
lutely despicable  to  put 
people’s  lives  in  danger  and  to  I 
have  a device  adjacent  to  a 1 
motorway  ...  It  could  have  j 
resulted  in  devastation.  It  is 
frightening  to  think  of  the  : 
possible  consequences  of  the 
action." 

Police  later  revealed  that 
two  concrete  blocks  which 
surround  the  base  of  the  py- 
lons had  been  completely 
blown  away.  The  attack  had 
been  a “serious  attempt”  to 
blow  up  the  structure.  . 

Bomb  disposal  experts  also 
carried  ont  a controlled 
explosion  on  a suspicious 
package  dose  to  the  pylon, 
but  ft  did  not  turn  out  to  be  an 
explosive  device. 

About  50  residents  were 
I evacuated  as  the  area  was 
. searched. 

i Frank  Pullman,  cMpf  exec- 
utive of  Luton  Airport,  said 
1 that  yesterday's  alerts  had 
I caused  much  disruption  A 
number  of  flights  h«<t  been  di- 
verted to  other  airports. 

Police  sources  say  that  they 
cannot  accept  suggestions  by 
some  media  commentators 
that  warnings  should  be  ig- 
nored. They  believe  that  if 
warnings  were  ignored  the 
IRA  would  respond  with  a 
real  bomb. 


Police  officers  with  a dog  search  the  deserted  M6  near  Rugby  during  yesterday’s  alert 
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Naomi.  Wolf 

Unsisterlyacts 

NAOMI  WOLF  came  out 
against  “careless”  use  of 
abortion  in  an  article  in 
New  Republic,  citing  “the 
affluent  teenage  couples 
who  conceive  because  they 
can  and  then  erase  the  con- 
sequences, and  the  affluent 
men  and  women  who 
choose  abortion  because 


Germaine  Greer 


they  were  careless ...  or 
didn't  like  the  feel  of  latex". 

GERMAINE  GREER  at- 
tacked columnist  Susanna 
Moore,  describing  her 
“hair  btrd's-nested  all  over 
the  place,  fiack-me  shoes 
and  three  fiat  inches  of 
.cleavage".  She  later  apolo- 


Ex-SAS  soldier 
jailed  after 
police ‘sting’ 


Hohanl  Norton-Taylor 


A FORMER  SAS  soldier 
was  jailed  for  three 
years  yesterday  after  be 
was  trapped  into  illegally  sell- 
ing weapons  to  an  undercover 
police  officer. 

Robert  Scott,  aged  49,  who 
took  part  in  SAS  operations 
in  Northern  Ireland  and 
Oman,  hoped  the  deal  would 
restdt  In  £100,000  worth  of  le- 
gitimate business,  according 
to  evidence  presented  at  Mid- 
dlesex Guildhall  crown  court , 
in  central  London. 

Scott  of  Chobham.  Surrey, 
admitted  supplying  the  offi- 
cer with  a sub-machine  gun 
and  dumdum  bullets. 

A former  MIG  agent  Chris- 
topher Hale,  57,  pleaded 
guilty  to  providing  the  officer 
with  a .32  calibre  Astra 
revolver  and  18  bullets  at 
Scott’s  request  He  win  be 
sentenced  next  week. 

A third  man,-  David  Spen- 
cer, 88,  from  Ashford.  Kent 
-also  a farmer  soldier,  who 
supplied  Scott  with  the  Vec- 
tra  M4  sub-machine  gun,  was 
sentenced  -to  18  months 
imprisonment 
Judge  Derek  Inman  told 
Scott  that  with  his  military 
background  — his  service  re- 
cord described  him  as  “tough 
ami  determined,  cool  and  com- 
petent” ■—  he  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  danger  in  which 
be  was  putting  society. 

Scott's  defence  counsel  said 
he  had  been  “badgered,  pes- 
tered and  pushed"  into  be- 
coming  involved  in  the  shad- 
owy world  of  arms  supplies 
by  an  undercover  policeman 
posing  as  an  “Arthur  Daley 
type"  villain. 

However,  the  Judge  told 
Scott,  he  could  have  pulled 
out  of  the  negotiations,  “but 
you  just  did  not  do  so".  Scott 
supplied  the  gun  “to  he  used 
by  Billy  — the  undercover  of- 
ficer — and  bis  gang  in  some 
Conn  of  armed  attack”.  The  of- 
fences were  so  serious  that 


David  Spencer  — supplied 
SAS  colleague  with  gan 

there  was  no  alternative  to 

imprisonment. 

Scott  and  the  other  two  men 
were  arrested  after  under- 
cover police  sent  out  a fax 
“shopping  list"  for  Illegal 
guns.  Two  officers  were  put 
In  touch  with  Scott  by  a busi- 
nessman who  used  his  Shoot- 
ing club,  the  Artists’  Rifles 
Club  in  Biatey,  Surrey. 

In  a series  of  meetings  and 
up  to  50  telephone  calls  with 
the  officers,  Scott  also  dis- 
cussed possible  supply  of 
sawn-off  shotguns  and  how 
explosives  could  be  used  to 
blow  the . back  off  another . 
gang's  vehicle.' On  dumdum 
bullets,  he  told  Billy,  “if  they 
hit  people,  they  make  one  hor- , 
rible  hole  In  them”.  ■ 

Dora  MeUord,  counsel  for 
Scott,  said  she  was  not 
allowed  to  reveal  details  of 
his  work  with  the  SAS,  but  he 
had  been  awarded  various 
unaifalg  He  had  given  long 
and  loyal  service  to  his 
country  over  22  years,  despite 
breaking  his  back  and  his 
neck.  He  was  classed  as  GO  per 
cent  disabled 

Vincent  Coughlin,  counsel 
for  Spencer,  told  the  court  his 
client  had  shown  an  “amaz- 
ing lack  of  Judgment" 


Carmen  Callil 


| gised,  realising  that  Moore 
had  been  misquoted. 

CARMEN  CALLIL  accused 
the  Guardian  ofbeing 
“anti-women".  She  later 
told  the  women's  page:  “I 
annoy  qmte  a lot  of  politi- 
cally correct  people.  British 
feminists  don’t  like  me." 


Fay  Weldon . : . says  her  forthcoming  television  series  Big  Women  is  ‘a  paean  of  praise* 


She-Devil’s  TV  farrago 
pokes  fun  at  feminism 


Clare  Longrigg  on  the  saga  of  a spoof 
Virago,  coming  to  a screen  near  you 


AVERICK  feminist 
writer  Fay  Weldon 
is  heading  for  a 
_ _ row  with  the 
sisterhood  over  her  new  tele- 
vision series,  which  mocks 
foe  women's  movement. 

Weldon’s  comic  satire 
charts  the  rise  and  “amal- 
gamation into  the  main- 
stream" of  a feminist  publish- 
ing house  she  calls  Artemis, 
but  which  is  said  to  be  based 
on  Virago. 

Tariq  Ali,  producer  of  the 
drama  series,  which  is  being 
Shned  over  the  summer  and 
will  be  screened  next  year, 

! said  “It  is  the  story  of  four 
I women  who  meet  up  in  1970, 

, and  about  their  politics,  their 
loves,  their  lives  — it  is  a real 


“It’s  really  about  foe  rise 
and  fall,  of  feminism.  It  is  vary 
very  wicked,  moving, . funny 


and  vicious.  Yes,  I suppose 
some  people  might  get 
annoyed.” 

Weldon  insists  that  Big 
Women,  which  was  commis- 
sioned hy  Channel  4,  is  a paean 
of  praise  to  the  women  who 
drove  the  feminist  revolution, 
but  says  she  is  not  afraid  to 
said  them  up. 

“If  yon  take  the  main 
strands  of  feminism,  in  which 
foe  personal  is  political  and 
the  political  is  personal,  you 
can  have  a whale  of  a time.” 

Hie  feminist  movement  has 
not  improved  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes,  she  says, 
merely  turned  the  situation  on 

“Women  tend  to  treat  men 

as  men  treated  women  25  years 
ago.  and  it’s  not  very  nice.  We 
have  seen  the  diminishing  of 
mm.  Women  say  ’Oh  men’  in  a 
putting-down  way,  and  you  see 


men  squirming.  You  see  the 
children  of  those  original  femi- 
nists growing  up  in  such  a dif- 
ferent world,  and  niceness  is 
not  one  of  their 
characteristics.” 

Bea  Campbell,  the  feminist 
columnist  and  lecturer,  said 
Weldon  was  not  being  helpftiL 
1 'Feminism  ricochets  all 

around  our  society,  but  it 
hasn’t  triumphed.  She’s  de- 
scribing men's  contusion  and 
their  determined  resistance  as 
though  it  were  an  Alness  like 
the  measles,  as  though  we  bad 
to  nurse  them.  She’s  ignoring 
women's  great  goodwill  and 
effort  to  make  relationships 
work  — because  If  women 
didn't  do  it,  heaven  help  us." 

Weldon’s  feminist  creden- 
tials are  unorthodox.  Her 
novel  The  Lives  and  Loves  ofa 
She-Devil  recounted  a wronged 
woman’s  transformation  into  a 
vengeful  harpy  and  punched  a 
hole  in  foe  notion  of  women  as 
victims. 

Affliction,  published  in  1994, 
was  a partly  autobiographical 
account  of  a marriage  break- 
up. 7he  hushand  in  the  book 
consults  a horoscopist  who 


tells  him  he  is  married  to  the 
wrong  woman.  Weldon's  ex- 
husband  Ron  ran  off  with  his 
therapist 

She  is  now  married  to  Nick 
Fox.  is  years  her  junior,  and. 
judging  by  her  cackles  of 
laughter,  seems  to  be  enjoying 
the  stir  she  has  caused. 

News  of  the  impending  tele- 
vision series  comes  at  a bad 
time  for  Virago,  which  has 
recovered  and  reconvened 
after  a dramatic  falling  out  and 
wfll  relaunch  in  June.  Staff  at 
the  publishing  bouse  said  they 
bad  no  problem  with  the 
series,  and  were  “sure  it  wfll 
make  good  television”. 

Does  the  series  point  up  the 
demise  of  feminist  initiatives 
like  Virago  and  can  the  ideal 
survive  the  battering?  Writer 
Linda  Grant  says  simply  that 
the  character  of  Virago  has 
changed  from  a collective  to  a 
hierarchy,  “because  its 
founder.  Carmen  CaDfl.  is  just 
not  a collective  kind  of  gal". 

She  says:  “The  early 
women’s  movement  was 
allied  with' the  Labour  Party 
in  the  1370s.  Per haps  we’ll 
see  a revival.” 


News  in  brief 


Youths  preyed  on 
old  and  disabled 

TWO  teenage  boys  who  preyed  on  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
committing  55  burglaries  and  thefts  in  just  over  18  months, 
received  custodial  sentences  at  Portsmouth  crown  court  yes- 
terday. The  judge  lilted  the  ban  on  naming  juvenile  offenders. 

Daniel  Storey.  14.  was  sentenced  to  three  years  after  pleading 
guilty  to  conspiracy  to  steal  and  conspiracy  to  burgle.  He  asked 
for  30  similar  offences  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Daniel  Marsh,  17,  received  five  years  after  admitting  bur- 
glary. theft  and  conspiracy  to  steal.  The  judge  ordered  the  pair, 
from  Portsmouth,  to  be  detained  at  a place  to  be  designated  by 
the  Home  Secretary. 

Storey,  arrested  66  times  in  the  past  2W  years,  was  described 
by  many  of  his  victims  as  “angelic”.  Marsh  was  arrested  49 
times  over  foe  same  period.  Judge  David  Selwood  told  the  pair 
“This  catalogue  of  offences  shows  a complete  disregard  for  the 
public,  individuals  and  foe  law.  You  knew  what  you  were  about 
and  you  chose  soft  targets.” 


Newspaper  cleared 

LORD  Bingham,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  yesterday  rejected  claims 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell,  the  Attorney  General,  that  the  publication 
of  classified  documents  in  an  arms-to-Iraq  case  was  contempt  of 
court 

Sir  Nicholas  claimed  the  reproduction  by  the  Independent 
newspaper  of  an  intelligence  summary  and  a Foreign  Office 
telegram  admitting  Britain  had  turned  a blind  eye  to  the  supply  of 
arms  to  Iraq  breached  an  order  that  the  documents  could  be  used 
only  for  court  proceedings. 

The  documents  were  disclosed  to  four  former  directors  of 
Qrdtec,  a military  engineering  company,  who  successfully  ap- 
pealed against  conviction  after  the  collapse  of  foe  separate  Matrix 
Churchill  arms-to-Iraq  trial  in  1992. 


New  firefighters*  strikes 

THE  Fire  Brigades  Union  yesterday  called  three  further  strikes 

in  Essex  for  the  week  after  the  election  In  a bitter  dispute  over 
spending  cuts.  Around  1,000  firefighters,  who  have  already  staged 
three  walkouts,  will  be  called  on  tostrike  an  May  3, 6 and  8.  on  top 
of  two  stoppages  planned  for  next  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

The  union  is  protesting  at  £15  million  worth  of  cuts  which  ir 
warned  will  lead  to  52  job  losses  and  reductions  in  spending  on 
training,  recruitment  and  equipment. 


Murder  charge 


A YOUTH  was  charged  yesterday  with  foe  attempted  murder  of 
70s  sitcom  star  Barry  Evans,  police  said.  The  unnamed  18- year- 
old.  from  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire,  was  given  police  bail  to 
appear  before  Leicester  magistrates  next  Wednesday 
The  body  of  the  52-year-old  former  star  of  Mind  Your  Language 
and  the  Doctor  series  was  found  at  his  home  in  the  village  of 
Claybrooke  Magna,  near  Hinckley,  on  February  10. 


Libel  payout 


KATALIN  Blanc,  the  psychotherapist  former  wife  of  top  chef 
Raymond  Blanc, yesterday  accepted  libel  damages  believed  to  be 
in  excess  of  £10.000 at  the  High  Court  in  London. 

Apiece  in  the  Observer  last  summer  indicated  she  had  contrib- 
uted to  a stroke  her  ex-husband  suffered  and  had  subjected  him  to 
constant  psychoanalysis. 

For  the  Observer,  solicitor  Richard  Dickinson  said  It  apolo- 
gised for  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  reporting.  The  newspaper 
has  also  agreed  to  pay  Mrs  Blanc’s  legal  costs. 


Doctors  are  split  on  gory  game  whot  of  victor 


Gary  Young* 

THE  medical  profession 
was  divided  yesterday 
over  foe  use  of  a gray 
computer  game,  in  which  a 
crazed  doctor  operates  with  a 
.chainsaw,  as  a teaching  aid. 
for  NHS  trainees 
The  game.  Theme  Hospital, 
which  encourages  players  to 
build  their  hospitals  so  they 
can  “fleece  foe  punters",  has 
been  at  the  top  of  the  software 
charts  since  its  release  this 
month.  Bullfrog  Productions, 
which  invented  the  game,  ad- 
vertises It  as  “a  matter  of 
laugh  and  death”  in  which 
managers  try  to  “steal  pa- 
tients,  introduce  epidemics. 


discredit  and  destroy  each 
other.  It  all  boils  down  to 
whether  you’ve  got  the  cash 
and  whether  you’ve  got  the 
scruples”. 

Hie  decision  of  a leading 
health  care  consultancy,  Sec- 
tor, to  use  it  as  a challenge  for 
NHS  trainees  has  been 
branded  “sick”  by  some  and 
landed  as  “realistic"  by 
others. 

“Managing  a hospital  is  not 
funny,  it  Isa  matter  of  life  and 
death-  Turning  it  into  a game 
is  sick."  a spokesperson  for 
Unison,  the  health  union,  said. 

“The  way  it  presents  deci- 
sions is  tasteless.  It  is  inappro- 
priate to  show  managers  a 
game  like  this.  People  are  pa- 
tients not  punters,”  an  insti- 


| tute  of  Health  Service  Manage- 
ment spokesperson  said. 

But  the  game  received  a sur- 
Drise  endorsement  from  foe 
British  Medical  Association. 
“It  does  reflect  some  of  the 
things  that  go  on,”  a spokes- 
woman said.  “It  doesn’t  say. 
Go  on  out  there  and  operate 
with  a chainsaw.  It's  just  a bit 
of  fun  and  it  is  probably  easier 
for  trainees  to  remember  that 
way.  There  are  a lot  of  horrid 
computer  games  on  the  mar- 
ket and  If  people  don't  like 
them,  they  shouldn't  play 
them.” 

Trevor  Doherty,  foe  head  of 
Sector,  which  works  with 
more  than  half  foe  country's 
hospital  trusts,  said  foe  game 
could  even  benefit  health  ser- 


vice managers.  “If  you  know 
anything  about  health  care, 
it’s  got  a lot  of  realism  in  it. 
It’s  fun  but  it  has  a degree  of 
accuracy  that  makes  it  quite 
serious,"  he  said. 

Those  who  use  Hospital 
Theme  are  invited  to  “play 
God”  as  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  people  on  their  screens 
hinge  on  their  decisions. 

These  involve  bribing  in- 
spectors to  rover  up  malprac- 
tice. taking  risks  on  cheap 
drugs,  and  guessing  cures. 

In  the  title  sequence  the  sur- 
geon operates  with  a chain- 
saw. Beside  the  table  is  a mon- 
itor with  foe  flashing  words 
“credit  default"  — indicating 
that  the  patient  has  run  out  of 
money. 


RESIDENTS  of  a North  Devon  village,  dubbed  Great  Stlnklngton 
because  of  foe  noxious  smells  emenating  from  a local  meat 
rendering  plant,  yesterday  won  a victory  in  their  High  Court 

attempt  to  force  Environment  Secretary  John  Gummer  into 
taking  action. 

Mr  Justice  McCullough  overturned  Mr  Glimmer's  decision  to 
delete  a licensing  condition  banning  all  “offensive  odours"  from 
outside  foe  boundary  of  the  blood  processing  and  meat  rendering 
factory  in  Great  Torrington,  which  has  been  working  flat  out  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  BSE  cuIL 


Off  the  road 

MOTORIST  David  Perris  broke  driving  bans  42  times,  a court  has 
been  told.  In  the  past  12  years  Fbrris  has  been  jailed  six  times  for 
driving  white  disqualified.  Magistrates  in  Sedgefield.  Co  Dur- 
ham, beard  his  history  ctf  offending  after  he  admitted  driving 
while  disqualified  and  without  insurance.  Ferris.  38,  of  Ferry  hill, 
Co  Durham,  was  branded  a “hopless  case”  when  he  was  jailed  for 
six  months  last  year  for  motoring  offences.  Yesterday’s  hearing 
was  adjourned  for  sentence  until  May  22. 
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News  in  brief 


Child  sex  abuse 
drama  ‘valid’ 

COMPLAINTS  about  a harrowing  ITV  drama  documentary 
about  a real-life  case  of  child  abuse  were  ejected  by  the 
Independent  Television  Commission  yesterday.  It  had  received 
54  complaints  about  Meridian's  No  Child  of  Mine  from  viewers 
who  said  scenes  were  too  graphic  far  broadcast 
They  were  concerned  about  the  actress  who  played  the 
central  role  of  Kerry.  The  commission  said  scenes  implying 
sexual  acts  involving  the  central  child  character  did  not  con- 
tain graphic  detail  and  that  Meridian  had  been  sensitive  to  the 

treatment  of  the  child  actress.  Doubts  about  the validity  of  the 

story  had  been  expressed  by  the  director  of  social  services  in 

the  area  in  which  Kerry  lived,  but  the  commission  accepted 

assurances  from  the  that  the  film  was  entirely  based  on  feet, 

much  of  it  from  rnnfldentiaT  ffipn  maife  available  by  the  real-life 
Kerry.  — Andrew  Cuff 


Elderly  short-changed 

ELDERLY  people  in  state-fended  care  homes  are  left  with  barely 
a third  of  what  they  need  to  pay  for  personal  needs  such  as  clothes 
and  toiletries,  a study  by  the  fiunQy  budget  unit  at  King's  College, 
London,  today  suggests. 

The  personal  expenses  allowance  of  £14.10  a week  compares 
with  £38.78  needed  to  meet  the  “modest  but  adequate"  outgoings  of 
scuneope  living  in  a residential  home,  according  to  the  research 
for  the  charity  Age  Concern. 

The  charity  is  calling  cm  the  incoming  government  to  review 
the  "derisory”  allowance  paid  to  more  than  250,000  borne  resi- 
dents whose  fees  are  met  by  income  support  or  their  local 

authority.  — David  Br&tdla 


Murdered  girl’s  funeral 

DEBBIE  Woods,  the  natural  mother  (rfBClie-Jo  Jenkins,  fled  from 
her  daughter’s  funeral  in  tears  yesterday  when  the  murdered 
teenager's  foster  mother  arrived  uninvited  at  the  City  ofLondan 
Cemetery  chapeL 

Ms  Woods  had  asked  that  neither  foster  mother  Lois  Jenkins, 
nor  her  fester  fattier,  Simon,  who  has  been  charged  with  her 
murder,  should  be  there.  But  Mrs  Jenkins  and  be*  four  daughters 
were  among  the  300 mourners  who  paid  tribute  to  the  13-year-old, 
who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  in  Hastings.  Bast  Sussex. 


Hitmen  Jailed  for  life 

TWO  contract  killers  were  Jailed  for  life  yesterday  for  the  odd- 
blooded  execution  of  acoountant  David  Wilson.  AJury  of  seven 
men  and  five  women  at  Liverpool  crown  court  took  Just  over  eight 
hours  to  find  Michael  Crossley,  34,  guilty  of  murdering  47-yearoM 
WUsonon  March  5, 1992 at  his  home  near  Charley,  Lancashire. 
They  also  found  him  guilty  of  the  unlawful  imprisonment  of 
Wilson’s  daughter,  Mirfwiig 

Stephen  Hayie.  also  34,  was  found  guilty  of  murder  on  Tuesday. 
Judge  Mr  Justice  Mantell  jailed  Playie.  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  and 
Crossley  cfNorthfleet,  Kent,  for  life  for  the  murder.  He  also  jailed 

Hwn  for  «AvAn  yrarw  ftir  imlgwftil  lTTrprigfinrTM»nt 


UK  explosive  supply  at  risk 

BRITAIN’S  only  source  of  key  military  explosives  may  be  dosed 
in  a deal  between  Royal  Ordnance  and  the  Fkench  firm  SNFE.  The 
two  manufacturers  are  discussing  a merger  designed  to  eliminate 
excess  European  capacity  in  explosives.  This  is  expected  to  mean 
dosing  the  Royal  Ordnance  factory  at  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  the 

only  plant  in  this  mtmtrymaMngHMlf,  RtlX  and  military  'l'Nfl1 

explosives-  The  news  prompted  protests  from  trade  unions  and 
from  David  Clark,  Labour’s  defence  spokesman.  — David 
Fatima  ■ ■ ■ 


Volvos  top  for  security 

VOLVOS  are  the  most  secure vehicles,  according  to  a study  out 
yesterday  of  cars  in  Britain  from  insurers  E^le  Star  Direct  They 
are  least  likely  to  be  broken  into  and  stolen.  Next  are  Nissans, 
followed  by  Jaguars,  Renaults,  Mercedes  and  Fords. 


THE  Fairground  Heritage 
Trust  is  fighting  to  save  a 
unique  collection,  which 
includes  some  of  the  oldest 
surviving  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  fairground 
rides,  writes  Maev  Kennedy. 


Overseas  buyers,  particu- 
larly in  the  US  and  Switzer- 
land, are  vying  with  inte- 
rior decorators  for  such 
material-  The  trust  has 
warned  that  If  negotiations 
this  week  toil,  the  collec- 


tion in  Northern  pran  will 
have  to  be  sold,  almost  cer- 
tainly abroad. 

It  includes  the  only  sur- 
viving Bioscope  Wagon,  de- 
signed at  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  show  moving 


Briton  dies  in  Everest  attempt 


Vhrait  Chaudhary 


A LEADING  British 

mountaineer  has  died 
from  a suspected  heart 
attack  while  attempting  to 
climb  Mount  Everest,  it  was 


Malcolm  Duff  aged  43,  was 
found  dead  in  his  tent  at  the 
base  camp  on  the  Nepalese 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Mr  Duff,  a professional 
mountaineer  who  pioneered 
new  routes  in  both  Scotland 
and  the  Himalayas,  was  lead- 
ing a commercial  expedition, 


made  up  of  seven  other  climb- 
ers. up  the  South  Col  route. 

According  to  the  British 
Mountaineering  Council,  Mr 
Duff,  of  Cuirass,  Fife,  had  at- 
tempted to  climb  Everest  at 
least  five  times  before  bat  had 
foiled  on  each  occasion. 

Last  year,  he  abandoned  an 
attempt  after  going  miss  ingin 
blizzards  which  claimed  the' 
lives  of  eight  climbers. 

Andy  Perkins,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  council,  said: 
"Mai’s  approach  to  mountain- 
eering was  filled  with  drive, 
enthusiasm  and  positive  ener- 
gy. His  death  leaves  a large 


gap  In  the  ranks  of  Britain’s 
Trading  mountaineers." 

Mr  Duffs  widow,  Liz,  aged 
41,  also  a keen  climber,  is  to 
travel  to  Nepal  today  to  bring 
back  her  husband's  body  for 
burial.  The  couple,  who  have 
been  married  fix  13  years, 
have  no  children. 

Mr  Duffs  sister-in-law,  Eu- 
nice Rennie,  said  yesterday 
that  after  a day  of  climbing, 
Mr  Duff,  returned  to  base 
camp  at  16,000  ft  above  sea 
level  and  was  reported  to  be 
enugh  fog 

Mr  Duff  is  the  10th  Briton 
to  die  on  Everest  expedition. 


Schools  in 
crisis  as 
heads  retire 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


T 


pictures,  a decade  before 
the  first  cinemas.  It  also 
has  rides  by  fairground 
carvers,  including  the 
1920s  statue,  above,  of  die 
US  comic  Harold  Lloyd. 

PHOTOGRAPH;  K2PPA  MATTHEWS 


J HE  incoming  govern- 
ment will  face  an  im- 
mediate crisis  in  edu- 
_ cation  caused  by  a 
haemorrhaging  of  head  teach- 
ers retiring  early  to  escape 
pressure  of  work,  deteriorat- 
ing health  and  ineffective  gov- 
erning bodies,  the  National 
Association  of  Head  Teachers 
warned  yesterday. 

Thousands  of  heads  and 
deputies  say  they  will  quit  at 
the  end  of  this  term,  and 
schools  have  only  a few  more 
-days-  to  find  replacements  to 
start  in  September. 

In  some  London  boroughs 
as  many  as  a fifth  of  heads  are 
retiring,  and  nearly  half  these 
posts  are  not  filled  when  jobs 
are  first  advertised.  “The 
problem  is  mirrored  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  one 
of  the  first  challenges  toeing 
the  new  government  will  be 
the  need  to  stop  this  haemor- 
rhage of  talent,"  said  David 
Hart,  the  association's  gen- 
eral secretary. 

"There  will  be  a record 
number  of  acting  heads  run- 
ning schools  on  a temporary 
basis  while  the  governing 
bodies  seek  to  find  a replace- 
ment This  creates  a highly 
unstable  situation  which  is 
not  conducive  to  raising 
standards.” 

The  association  released  a 
survey  of  London  heads  show- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  those  retir- 
ing were  aged  between  46  and 
50,  with  50  per  cent  between 
50  and  60.  More  than  a quar- 
ter cited  ill  health  as  the 
reason  for  leaving  early. 
Other  reasons  Included: 

□ "Simple  overall  workload 


and  burnout.  Prior  to  that 
education  was  my  whole  life.” 

□ “Pressures  In  terms  of  con- 
flict between  own  vteton/gov- 
ernment  demands,'  plus  con- 
tinual changes  In  the  role 
over  the  past  six  years." 

□ “The  educational  environ- 
ment bos  become  increas- 
ingly joyless.  Each  day  is  a 

battle  with  standards  to  be 

maintained  while  staff  are  in- 
creasingly worn  down.” 

According  to  the  survey,  86 
per  cent  of  heads  worked 
more  than  51  hours  a week, 
and  40  per  cent  worked  more 
than  60.  Just  over  half 
thought  their  governing 
bodies  were  not  effective,  and 
only  7 per  cent  said  their  gov- 
ernors could  organise  them- 
selves efficiently. 

Relations  with  the  gover- 
nors were  cited  most  fre- 
quently as  a reason  for  early 
retirement  fallowed  by  work 
overload,  pressures  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  Office  for  Stan- 
dards in  Education,  deterio- 
rating health  and  aggressive 
parents  or  pupils. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, tried  to  block  the  exo- 
dus of  heads  and  teachers  in 
December  when  she  an- 
nounced changes  to  the  pen- 
sion scheme  to  discourage 
early  retirement,  but  was 
obliged  to  postpone  them  by 
legal  threats. 

this  may  have  encouraged 
a rush  of  premature  resigna- 
tions among  staff  who  think 
this  may  be  the  last  chance  to 
get  out  of  the  profession  with 
an  enhanced  pension. 

Brian  Fuller,  London 
regional  officer  for  the  NAHT, 
said  the  crisis  affected 
secondary  as  well  as  primary 
schools,  he  said.  . 


Teacher  college  closed  because 
of  ‘unacceptable  standards’ 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Malcolm  Duff:  dead  in  tent 


A COLLEGE'S  teacher  train- 
ing programme  has  been 
dosed  because  of  unaccept- 
able standards,  the  Teacher 
Training  Agency  .announced 
yesterday.  It  Is  the  first  such 
closure  and  marks  jthe  climax 
of  years"  of  Conservative 
attacks  on  colleges  that  pro- 
mote "trendy’'  methods. 

La  Sainte  Union  college  in 
Southampton  had  significant 
weaknesses  in  management, 
file  Office  for  Standards  in 


Education  found  after  a 
second  inspection.  The  teach- 
ing competence  of  final  year 
students  was  also  questioned. 

Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  800  students  to  com- 
plete their  training  with 
Southampton  university, 
Chichester  Institute  and  King 
Alfred's  college,  Winchester. 

La  Sainte  .Unions  a Catholic 
foundation,  will  continue  as  a 
college  of  Southampton  uni- 
versity, teaching  other 
courses  and  adult  classes.  A 
new  centre  for  Catholic  edu- 
cation is  to  be  established  on 
the  site- 


County  must 
fund  ill  girl’s 
home  tuition 


Clara  Dyer 

Lagal  Correspondent 


THE  mother  of  a teen- 
ager kept  away  foam 
school  by  chronic  fo- 
tigue  syndrome  won.  a 
High  Court  ruling  yesterday 
stopping  her  local  council  cut- 
ting her  daughter’s  home 
tuition. 

Hilary  Tandy,  from  Lewes, 
accused  East  Sussex  county 
council  of  unlawfully  putting 
the  need  for  financial  savings 
before  the  educational  needs 
of  her  daughter,  Beth,  aged  15, 
who  suffers  from  the  condi- 
tion also  known  as  myalgic 
encephalomyelitis  (ME)  or 
post-viral  syndrome. 

Mr  Justice  Keene  ruled  the 
council  had  unlawfully  taken 
into  account  “an  imiwaiwjn| 
consideration"  — its  own 
need  to  make  cash  cuts  — 
when  considering  what  was 
“suitable  education"  for  Beth. 
The  ruling  will  affect  local 

education  authorities  nation- 
wide and  children  absent 
from  school  because  of 
chronic  Alness,  bad  behav- 
iour, or  other  reasons.  Beth’s 
father,  David,  said:  "We  are 
absolutely  delighted." 

In  recent  cases  the  courts 
have  accepted  cash-strapped 
councils'  rights  to  cat  home 
help  for  disabled  people  and 
to  require  old  people  in  resi- 
dential homes . to  pay  fees 


until  their  assets  are  nearly 
exhausted.  But  councils’ 
duties  under  the  Chronically 
Sick  and  Disabled  Persons 
Act  and  the  National  Assis- 
tance Act,  which  governed 
those  cases,  are  vaguer  than 
those  under  the  Education 
Act  This  requires  education 
authorities  to  provide  “effi- 
cient education”  suitable  to 
their  age,  ability,  aptitude 
and  any  special  needs  for  chil- 
dren unable  to  go  to  school. 

Beth’s  home  tuition  had 
been  reduced  from  five  hours 
to  three  hours  a week;  which 
her  parents  said  was  not 
enough  to  give  her  a realistic 
chance  of  completing  her 
GCSEs  in  English  language, 
literature  and  mathamaHrc 

East  Sussex  council,  which 
was  given  leave  to  appeal 
against  the  riftdoinn  because 
of  Its  public  importance, 
would  not  say  whether  it 
would  restore  lost  hours  to 
other  affected  children.  A 
spokesman  said:  "We  need  to 
Study  the  judgment" 

Beth  was  diagnosed  as  an 
ME  sofferer  in  1990  and 
stopped  attending  school  in 
early  1992.  She  began  to 
receive  five  hours*  home 
tuition,  though  she  attended  a 
few  lessons  at  the  Priory 
school.  Proposals  to  cut  the 
tuition  came  when  the  educa- 
tion authority  found  a short- 
fell  of  more  than  £3  million  in 
its  budget  fbr  1S96/97. 


Film  critics  dead  enthusiastic 


AFTER  frothing  at  the 
/"Vmooth  over  the  "sex  and 
wrecks"  movie  Crash,  the  ar- 
biters of  moral  taste  may  soon 
- have  to  contend  with  a film 
depicting  a young  woman’s 
-obsession  ‘With  necrophilia. 

■ writes  Alison  Daniels. 

Kissed*  a first  feature  by 
Canadian  director  Lynne 
.Stopkewich,  aged  33,  is  to  be 
screened,  at  the  Cannes  film 
-festival- in  a fortnight  amid  in- 
terest tor  at  least  one  British 

distribution  evwnpqriy 

The  film,  based  on  a short 
story  by  the  Canadian  writer 


Barbara  Goudy,  tells  of  a young 
woman’s  fascination  with 
death  which  leads  hex  to  be- 
come an  embalmer  in  a Amend 
parlour.  There  she  hwramoc  ob- 
sessed by  sex  . with  young  male 
cadavers  to  fee  jealousy  of  bar 
(living)  boyMend. 

It  has  been  distributed  by 
Goldwyn  Entertainment  in 
America  where  it  has  earned 
high  praise  from  critics.  Vari- 
ety magazine,  concluded: 
“Kissed  is  a poetic,  provoca- 
tive love  story  about  sex, 
romance  and  death  that  is 
surprisingly  endearing.” 
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Firefighters  yesterday  continued  to  tackle  the  blaze  which  broke  out  on  Tuesday  In  an  area  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  near  Zennor  in  Cornwall  ' photograph:  saw  Morgan  moose 


Fire  warnings 
stepped  up 
in  rural  areas  as 
dry  spell  persists 


Qaoffrey  Gibbs 


COUNTRYSIDE  groups 
and  emergency  services 
yesterday  urged  the 
public  to  show  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  risks  posed  by  tin- 
derbox  conditions  after  fires 
devastated  heathland  on  the 
western  tip  of  Cornwall  and  a 
woodland  site  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight 

The  blazes  are  the  latest  to 
hit  important  wildlife  habi- 


tats during  the  prolonged 
period  of  dry  weather. 

"As  the  spring  has  been  so 
dry  there  is  a Teal  risk  to 
some  of  the  country’s  finest 
heathland  and  upland  moor- 
land areas,"  a spokeswoman 
for  the  Wildlife  Trusts 
warned  yesterday.  Dartmoor, 
Exmoor,  the  Lizard  peninsula 
and  the  New  Forest  have  all 
experienced  fires  In  recent 
weeks  and  there  is  concern 
for  areas  such  as  the  Sussex 
Downs  if  the  dry  spell 


continues. 

In  Cornwall,  the  gorse  blaze 
that  broke  out  on  Tuesday 
near  Zennor,  between  St  Ives 
and  St  Just,  ripped  through 
more  than  600  acres  of  a des- 
ignated area  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty. 

Fire  crews  called  to  the 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  were  at  one  stage  tack- 
ling the  blaze  over  a two  mile 
front.  Among  the  isolated 
buildings  threatened  by  the 
flames  was  the  Eagle's  Nest 
clifftop  home  of  the  Interna- 
tionally celebrated  artist  Pat- 
rick Heron. 

Cornwall  Fire  Service 
spokesman  John  Warren  said 
the  fire  had  spread  rapidly  in 
the  stiff  breeze  with  Qames 
moving  fester  titan  the  fire- 
men could  run.  But  it  would 
have  spread  even  without  any 
wind  because  conditions  were, 
so  dry. 

“We  have  been  warning 
people  about  these  conditions 
and  It  has  come  true,”  he 
said.  "People  must  take  great 
care  at  the  moment  The 


Areas  at  risk 


Heathland:  Surrey 
and  Sussex 

National  paric 
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countryside  is  tinder  dry.” 

As  firemen  continued  to 
damp  down  the. scene  yester- 
day, more  than  100  fire- 
fighters were  battling  to  con- 
trol a fire  in  200  acres  of 
Brightstone  Forest  on  the  foie 
of  Wight  The  blaze  — one  of 
the  largest  ever  seen  on  the 
island.—  caused  devastation 
in  an  area  popular  with  na- 


ture lovers  and  ramblers. 

All  the  Isle  of  Wight's  fire- 
fighters were  called  to  the 
scene  as  flames  spread 
through  scrub  and  copse  land 
Four  appliances  and  a water 
carrier  from  the  Hampshire 
Fire  and  Rescue  Sendee  were 
also  sent  to  the  Island  by 
ferry. 

Records  show  that  since 


some  of  the 
country’s 
finest  areas 
of  heathland 
and  uDland’ 


200  Jcros 
of  wood 


April  1995  England  and  Wales 
have  experienced  the  driest 
two  year  period  stnw  1749- 
Rainfall  in  March  was  only  JS 
per  cent  of  average.  However, 
the  Met  Office  said  yesterday 
that  Britain  was  in  for  a 
period  of  more  unsettled 
weather.  "It  looks  as  if  the1® 
is  wet  weather  on;  the  way, 
said  a spokesman.  . 
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WORLD  NEWS  5 


Julian  Borger  in  Tirana  reports  on  a nation  still  reeling  from  the  effects  of  its  collective  madness 

Albania  racked  by  regrets  Les  SReat 


WHILE  waiting 
for  bis  luck  to 
change.  Kristo 
Shazi  day- 
dreams about 
bow  things  might  have  ton 
different  In  particular,  he 
relives  the  events  of  Decem- 
ber 8 last  year  — with  one 
important  change.  This 

he  does  not  hand  over  his  life 

savings  to  a con-artist  posing 
as  an  investment  broker. 

*T  take  my  money  tmmo  ami 
I hide  it  Or  I buy  a car  — 
whatever.  I walk  out  with  the 
money."  Mr  Shazi  is  smiling 
but  his  eyes  are  damp. 

“Thinking  about  it  drives 

me  crazy." 

Dp  and  down  the  country 
. similar  thoughts  are  tortur- 
ing more  than  a miflte n Alba- 
nians who  invested  in  frauds- ; 
lent  savings  schemes.  The 
burden  of  so  many  “if  onlys" 
can  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  { 


of  people  waiting  in  muddy 
parks,  waiting  for  any  hint  of 
reimbursement.  It  is  a 
country  visibly  wincing. 

“It  was  Just . . . madness,” 
Mr  Shazi  says.  Many  other 
educated  and  apparently  sen- 
sible Albanians  who  sold 
their  houses  to  invest  more  in 
the  schemes  now  plead  tem- 
porary insanity.  An  entire 
country,  it  seems,  simply  lost 
its  head. 

"Everyone  was  doing  it,” 
says  AWn  Rraxhlmi.  a jour- 
nalist in  Tirana.  “They  could 
not  think  rationally  any 
more.  They  beard  about  how 
other  people  had  made  so 
much  money,  and  they  had  to 
do  it  themselves.  It  was  like  a 
virus.” 

- The  virus  proved  to  be  ex- 
plosively contagions,  turning 
the  country  upside  down  for 
three  days  in  March.  The  rest 
of  Europe  Is  still  feeling  its 
after-efftects.  Many  observers 
in  Tirana  think  the  multina- 
tional force  deployed  this 
month  to  limit  the  rtamagg  is 
merely  the  start  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  a protracted  inter- 
national involvement 
The  epidemic  responsible 
for  this  strategic  upheaval 
can  be  traced  to  a shoe  factory 
on  the  outskirts  of  Tirana. 
Sven  under  the  communist 
dictatorship  of  Enver  Hoxha, 
die  workers  ran  a mull  lot- 
tery among  themselves,  prin- 
cipally to  leaven  their  monot- 
onous jobs  with  a little 
-monthly  excitement 
This  modest  sweepstake  was 
operated  by  Sude  TTadpmi.  a 
young  Gypsy  woman  who  now 
holfr*  the  distinction  of  tong 
the  only  person  stiff  In  jail  for 
the  ffiumrffl]  disaster. 

In  1994  some  visitors  ar- 
. rived  at  the  fectory  gram  the 
town  of  ShJjak  (which  bad 
grown  rich  from  the  drugs 
. trade),  and  suggested  that  Ms 
JKademi  and  her  friends 
should ; try  something  more 
ambitious:  selling  tickets  for 
: a sew  nationwide  game  called 
-^"Victory”. 

' • The  game  involved  haying 
~fA  £5  ticket  and  persuading 
■■feafbur  more  people  to -buy  a 
tl  ticket  'When  more  than  1,024 
- people  joined  the  “pyramid” 
."beneath  you,  yon  won  a prize 
:'nf£2J00Q. 

V UnsuprlsingJy.  “Victory*’ 

• did  not  last  long.  Too  many 
.i-  people  went  away  empty- 
- - handed.  But  In  1995  Ms  Ra- 
demi  started  a revised 
..  scheme  called  Sude.  The  pay- 
out on  each  ticket  would  he 
‘ 'guaranteed"  and  fixed  at 


Men  wait  outside  a meeting  of  the  local  salvation  committee  in  the  southern  rebel  port  of  Vlore-  As  battle  lines  harden 
between  the  north  and  south,  the  rebels  have  warned  the  multinational  force  of  an  angry  response  if  it  helps  Tirana 
regain  control  of  the  port  • • photograph:  anja  medrmghaus 


10  per  cent  a month-  The 
scheme  would  rely  on  an 
ever-increasing  pool  of  inves- 
tors to  pay  the  interest. 

Sude  was  an  overnight  suc- 
cess. Ms  RademTs  sister  Di- 
ana recalls:  “People  stood  all 
night  to  • boy  tickets.  The 
queue  stretched  all  around 
the  block.  Some  of  us  took 
care  pf  the  queue,  while  Sude 
wrote  out  the  receipts.” 

The  pile  of  cash  began  to 
prigiiW  the  *-rani|K»<t  three- 
room  flat  in  central  Tirana, 
and  a wardrobe-size  safe  had 
to  be  installed.  Policemen 
guarded  the  flat  By  early  last 
year  firms  emulating  Slide’s 
formula  had  rented  or  bought 
the  neighbouring  flats  and  set 
up  business  in  the  working- 
class  estate,  offering  monthly 
returns  of  up  to  100  per  cent 


The  fact  that  these  schemes 
were  able  to  expand  and 
spread  for  two  years  is  evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  cash  Albanians 
i amassed  in  the  four  years 
after  the  fall  cf  communism. 

On  top  of  remittances  and 
income  from  smuggling  file- ! 
gal  aliens  (mainly  Asians) 
across  the  Adriatic,  Albani- 
ans profited  to  the  full  from  j 
the  Balkan  conflict 
Zef  Prect  a Tirana  econo- 
mist estimates  that  Albani- 
ans (probably  alongside  the 
Italian  mafia)  were  making 
UP  to  £800.000  a day  — a fifth 
of  the  national  income  — 
smuggling  petrol  and  diesel 
into  Montenegro.  He  believes 
that  up  to  £1.3  billion  was 
sunk  into  the  schemes. 

For  two  years  it  seemed  no 


one  could  lose.  The  streets  of 
Tirana  with  Mercedes. 
Hundreds  of  cafes  were 
opened  to  meet  the  demand 
from  a million  Investors  with 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
their  money  to  bear  fruit 

One  of  the  schemes  spon- 
sored last  year’s  "Miss 
Europe"  contest,  with  the  un- 
likely aim  of  putting  Albania 
on  the  glamour  map.  Another 
pyramid  entrepreneur  bought 
Brazilian  and  Nigerian  play- 
ers for  his  local  second-div- 
ision football  team,  and  in- 
stalled a former  Argentinian 
international  as  manager. 

I/ari  mg  members  of  Presi- 
dent Salt  Berisha’s  Demo- 
cratic Party  basked  in  the  hol- 
low prosperity,  posing  with 
the  pyramid  scheme  finan- 
ciers at  gala  events  as  they 


accepted  donations  to  the 
party  campaign  chest.  Gov- 
ernment ministers  specifi- 
cally exempted  the  pyramids 
from  a banking  law  in  March 
last  year  which  would  have 
otherwise  subjected  them  to 
regulation. 

Carloa  Elbirt,  the  World 
Bank's  man  in  Tirana,  says 
the  international  community 
had  been  warning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  risks  of  pyramid 
schemes  for  two  years,  but  i 
was  largely  ignored.  ; 

As  an  Argentinian,  Mr  El- ! 
birt  was  wen  versed  in  the : 
dangers.  His  country  was  ; 
gripped  by  pyramid  fever  in 
the  early  1980s,  and  he  be- 
lieves those  schemes  largely 
caused  the  Falklands  war; 

“When  the  pyramids  col- 
lapsed, the  government  needed 


to  distract  attention  from 
social  problems,  so  they  went 
to  the  Malvinas,"  he  says. 

In  Albania's  case,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  pyramids  trig- 
gered three  days  of  anarchy, 
rebellion  by  a string  of  south- 
ern towns,  and  the  start  of 
direct  Western  involvement 
in  Albania  with  the  dispatch 
of  WX»  Italian-led  troops. 

In  theory,  the  troops 
(mostly  from  southern 
Europe)  will  stay  a maximum 
of  she  months  to  maintain 
calm  while  emergency  aid  is 
delivered  and  the  country 
prepares  far  elections,  due  on 

June  29.  In  practice,  many  ob- 
servers lu  Tirana  believe,  the 
force  will  be  hard-pushed  to 
extract  ltsett 

The  soldiers’  mission  is 
vague.  So  far  they  have  sim- 
ply garrisoned  themselves  in 
the  main  towns  in  the  hope 
that  their  presence  alone  will 
make  aid  workers  and  the 
public  feel  more  secure.  But 
like  their  counterparts  in 
Bosnia,  the  troops  are  finding 
themselves  sucked  Into  a 
deepening  political  conflict. 

Rebel  leaders  in  Vlore 
openly  warned  the  incoming 
Italian  and  Greek  troops  that 
their  welcome  would  turn 
sour  if  they  provided  a cover 
for  the  restoration  of  Tirana’s 
control  over  the  port.  Mean- 
while the  Democratic  Party 
leader.  Tritan  Shehu,  cau- 
tioned the  force  not  to  have 
dealings  with  the  rebel  “sal- 
vation comirtees”  in  the 
south.  Mr  Shehu  said  his 
party  could  not  agree  to  elec- 
tions while  the  committees 
continued  to  stand. 

Hie  lines  of  division  are 
hardening.  Gunmen  in  Vlore 
warned  journalists  earlier 
this  week  that  they  would  be 
at  risk  driving  Tirana-regis- 
tered cars.  Mr  Shehu  said  it 
was  unsafe  for  his  party  to 
campaign  in  Vlore  and 
warned:  “There  is  a risk 
other  [pro-government]  cities 
will  do  the  same  thing  to  [the 
opposition]  Socialists.” 

The  troops  have  driven  into 
an  unstable  witt  of  arms  and 
anger.  Nearly  a million 
weapons  are  thought  to  have 
been  looted  from  government 
arsenals  in  March,  and  no  one 
is  offering  to  return  them. 

“This  country  has  a tradi- 
tion of  having  a gun  around 
the  house.  I don’t  think  well 
he  seeing  them  again  any 
time  soon,”  said  a Western 
diplomat 

There  is  little  chance  that 
Albanian  investors  will  be 
reimbursed:  the  one  measure 
almost  certain  to  defose  the 
tension.  Some  of  their  money 
has  gone  abroad,  along  with 
most  of  the  crooked  finan- 
ciers who  ran  the  schemes. 
Much  of  it  has  been  redistri- 
buted among  participants  in 
the  schemes.  And  much  of  it 
never  existed  in  the  first 
place  — it  was  just  a mirage 
created  by  the  pyramids  to 
give  the  impression  of  bur- 
geoning wealth. 

But  try  telling  that  to  the 
angry  men  who  wait  every- 
day, rain  or  shine,  outside  foe 
barricaded  gates  of  the  invest- 
ment houses. 

Murat  Xhani.  aged  52,  in- 
vested more  than  £600.  “They 
bad  a lot  of  adverts  so  people 
felt  it  was  okay,"  be  says. 

Now  he  has  a wanting  for 
anyone  hoping  for  a quick  fbc 
“This  is  not  over.  Even  if  1 
have  to  stand  here  till  2010. 
it's  not  over.” 


British  U-turn  Jospin  puts  Juppe  through  the  hoop 

on  racism  plan  -fre  election  is  becoming  a two-man  I SS  I 

" match,  Paul  Webster  in  Sarcelles  writes  n — — 


John  Palmar  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Union  is 
to  go  ahead  with  plans 
to  establish  a centre  to 
monitor  racism  and  xenopho- 
bia after  a TMuim  by  theBrit- 
ish  government,  which  had 
' earlier  vetoed  the  move. 

EU  foreign  ministers  will 
- resume  discussions  cm  the 
scheme  when  they  meet  in 
Luxembourg  next  week. 

The  British  government 
originally  condemned  the 
idea  because  it  would  have 
given  the  EU  too  much  influ- 
ence over  national  policy  on 
ethnic  minorities. 

The  UK’s  veto  on  the  centre 
— which  is  to  be  set  up  as 
part  of  a series  of  initiatives 
to  counter  xenophobia,  rac- 
ism and  anti-Semitism — trig- 
gered protests  from  anti- 
racism. and  human  rights 

ftfganiBflfinnft- 
Under  the  new  proposal. 

the  EU  will  be  given  the 
power  to  collect  information 
on  the  activities  of  Ear-right, 
racist  and  neo-fascist  organi- 
sations. The  EU  social  aflhirs 
commissioner,  Padraig 
Flynn,  who  has  been  pushing 
the  centre  as  part  oTthe  1997 
European  Year  Against  Rac- 
ism, yesterday  welcomed  the 
about-turn  by  the  British 
government 

“We  dearly  welcome  this 
ohangw  of  heart  by  the  UK.  As 
for  as  the  European  Commis- 
sion is  concerned,  we  always 
thought  this  was  an  area  of 
activity  for  the  European 
Community's  legal  and  politi- 


cal institutions,’’  he  said. 
“One  of  the  key  objectives  of 
the  European  Union  is  to 
guarantee  peace  and  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  In  Europe. 

“The  objective  Is  to  send  a 
message  of  hope,  to  raise 
awareness  of . the  problem  of 
racism  In  our  societies,  but 
also  to  highlight  positive 
ways  of  overcoming  it" 

Final  approval  for  the  cen- 
tre is  expected  before  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment te»nA<?  over  the  EU 
presidency  to  Luxembourg. 

British  officials  yesterday 
played  down  any  suggestion 
that  they  had  caved  in  to  pres- 
sure to  shift  responsibility  for 
the  anti-racism  centre  from 
national  government  to  the 

EU. 

•Two  separate  articles  of 
the  treaty  will  be  used  to  es- 
tablish the  centre.  This 
mMiw  that  it  will  be  able  to 
emphasise  its  information 
gathering  task  rather  than  its 
role  of  direct  action,”  a UK 
official  said. 

Leftwing  members  of  the 
European  Parliament  have 
long  been  pressing  for  an  EU 
agency  to  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  fanight  organisations 
and  to  provide  help  for  bodies 
working  to  encourage  racial 
understanding  and  tolerance. 

The  anti-racism  centre  was 
also  bitterly  opposed  by  neo- 
fascist  parties  from  several 
EU  countries.  Frank  Van- 
hecke  cf  the  Belgian  far-right 
Flemish  Bloc  said  the  initia- 
tive was  “an  attack  against 
national  ideas'*.  . . 


WITH  a white  hot 
crowd  overflowing 
from  the  municipal 
meeting  hall,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a basketball  sente 
final  was  already  in  the  air 
by  the  time  the  Socialist 
Party  chief  Lionel  Jospin 
launched  into  sporting  met- 
aphors from  his  own  past 
as  a champion  scorer. 

With  half  an  ear  on  -the 
other  semi-final  in  Mar- 
seilles. where  the  Gaulllst 
prime  minister  Alain  Jnppd 
was  trying  to  shake  Social- 
ist confidence,  Mr  Jospin 
said  his  opponent  should 
have  been  sent  off  for  bend- 
ing electoral  traditions. 

Speaking  In  this  dormi- 
tory suburb  on  the  capital’s 
northern  outer  ring;  Mr  Jo- 
spin described  Mr  Juppe’s 
call  for  a snap  general  elec- 
tion before  his  opponents 


had  laced  up  their  boots  as 
brutal  play  and  proof  of 
arrogance. 

“If  he  bad  played  some 
sport,  as  I did,  he  would 
know  you  respect  the  rules 
or  you  are  told  to  leave  the 
field,"  he  said. 

Mr  Juppe,  speaking  to 
5,000  Gaulllst  RPR  support- 
ers in  Marseilles,  res- 
ponded that  the  Socialists, 
“powerfully  helped  by 
their  Communist  allies”, 
were  living  in  the  wrong 
century  by  putting  Euro- 
pean political  union  in 
question. 

While  both  contestants 
for  the  two-round  election, 
beginning  on  May  25,  insist 
that  this  is  not  a Juppte 
Jospin  match,  this  is  exact- 
ly how  the  campaign  is , 
developing. 

Yesterday  Le  Point  maga- 


zine predicted  that  the  i 
right  would  lose  more  than 
200  seats  and  scrape  home 
with  a three-seat  majority. 
Two  days  ago  another  poll 
put  the  conservative  lead  at 
more  than  100. 

The  feet  that  both  leaders 
trained  at  the  Ecole  Nation- 
ale  d’  Administration  — the 
nursery  for  most  of 
France’s  policy  makers  — 
ensured  that  much  of  their 
speeches  flew  over  the 
heads  of  their  audiences. 

But  one  of  Mr  Juppe’s 
strikes  earned  the  full 
three  points  for  his  govern- 
ment. He  accused  Mr  Jos- 
pin of  selling  his  European 
birthright  to  please  the 
Communists  — a reference 
to  Socialist  hesitation  over 
the  single  currency. 

Bnt  Mr  Jospin  swore  on 
the  bead  of  the  late  Francois 
Mitterrand  that  he  was 
obeying  traditional  Socialist 
Party  reservations  by  insist- 
ing that  monetary  union 
must  include  a social  pro- 


gramme or  be  postponed. 

In  a post-match  analysis, 
the  Communist  Party 
national  secretary.  Robert 
Hue.  seemed  a tittle  miffed, 
suggesting  that  Mr  Jospin 
was  excusing  his  equivocal 
European  policies  by  say- 
ing the  Communists  were 
totally  opposed  to  Europe 
and  needed  to  be  led  gently 
from  the  path  of  error. 

To  prove  that  he  was  not 
as  categoric  on  the  Euro- 
pean issue,  Mr  Hue,  a one- 
time schoolmaster  like  Mr 
Jospin,  released  an  election 
rule  book  — otherwise 
known  as  a manifesto  — 
with  a re- writing  of  the  off- 
side role. 

Communists,  it  says,  are 
against  la  monnale  unique. 
but  not  what  they  call  la 
monnaie  commune.  In  other 

words,  if  you  want  to  win  a 
tight  match,  move  the 
basket. 


Eoropa  i 
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Execution  a bloody  illustration  of  justice,  Chechen  style 


David  Hearet  hi  Moscow 

AN  ISLAMIC  sharia  court 
conducted  its  first  public 
execution  of  a convicted  mur- 
derer in  Chechenia  this  week, 
a stark  illustration  that  the 
justice  system  in  the  break- 
away repab lie  is  now  wholly 
independent  of  Russia’s. 

1?»  condemned,  identified 
only  as  “Ibrahim",  from  the 
settlement  of  Ba  chi -Yurt,  had 
his  throat  slit  by  a group  of 


j hooded  men.  His  death  was 
I shown  throughout  the  repub- 
| lie  on  state-run  television. 

The  youth  was  found  guilty 
of  murdering  a man,  his  wife 
and  his  16-year-old  son  with 
an  axe.  The  authorities  said 
the  youth  butchered  the  en- 
tire family  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs  and  alcoh  dL 
Although  the  sharia  court 
has  in  the  past  handed  out 
ritual  beatings  to  petty  of- 
fenders, this  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  time  that  an  Islamic 


court  has  passed  the  death 
sentence  on  a native  Chechen, 
although  videos  have  been  on 
sale  in  Grozny  of  a Russian 
soldier  accused  of  atrocities 
having  his  throat  slit  during 
the  recent  war. 

Sharip  Yusupov,  Chech  en- 
ia's  representative  in  Mos- 
cow, said  Ibrahim  was  “a  real 
brute  who  got  everything  he 
deserved”.  He  said  the  execu- 
tion was  televised  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  “inevitabil- 
ity of  punishment"  and  to  sat- 


isfy the  demands  of  the  Che- 
chen tradition  of  the  blood 
feud. 

Mr  Yusupov  said  that  rela- 
tives of  the  victims  were 
among  the  hooded  execution- 
era.  and  that  accused’s  family 
had  turned  him  in  to  keep  the 
family  honour  intact.  I 

If  the  court  had  not  Inter- 
vened, under  the  tradition  of 
the  blood  feud  the  relatives  of 
the  victims  would  have  been 
duty-bound  to  kill  relatives  of 
the  offender. 
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It  was  the  story,  yet  again,  of  The  fear  of  crime  hangs  like  a 

more  surging  Tory  attacks,  more  dark  cloud  in  the  air.  Pensioners 
whistling  adjectives,  more  curled  are  prisoners  in  their  own  homes 
lips,  more  fearful  warnings  who  only  want  to  live  in  peace 

Peter  Preston  Tony  Blair 


De  Spicable  balloons  it  over 


ONE 


BACK 

In  the 

penultimate 
week  of  the 
election 
campaign 
Man  United’s 
fate  in  Europe 
seemed 
ominous  for 
the  Tories, 
writes 
Peter 
Preston 


WHAT  Dr  Ma- 

whlnney 

likes  to  call 
the  "defin- 
ing moment 
of  the  week" 
(usually  a sighting  of  the 
Great  Flubber-Tongued  Pres- 
cott) came  in  the  eighth  min- 
ute at  Old  TraSord  when 
Ricken  scored  Dortmund’s 
away  goal-  And  that,  of 
course,  was  that  We  could  all 
have  gone  to  the  pictures.  Yet 
Brian  Moore  and  Atkinson 
hectically  beseeched  our  pres- 
ence. Three  goals?  Easy. 
"United  are  doing  fantastic  at 
everything  hut  scoring,”  said 
Ron. 

John  Major  was  probably 
writing  his  Telegraph  obitu- 
ary of  Denis  Compton  at  the 
time  (recalling  Compton’s 
add  verdict  on  a particularly 
feeble  Ashes  series:  "No 
pride,  no  guts,  no  contest”). 
But,  if  he  had  an  eye  on  the 
TV,  he  must  have  winced. 

It  was  the  story,  yet  again, 
of  more  surging  Tory  attacks, 
more  whistling  adjectives, 
more  curled  lips,  more  fearfUl 


warnings.  Brazen  passes  to 
contemptible  who  crosses  to 
Smear...  a sidefoot  to  Vit- 
riol. . . but  De  Spicable  hits 
the  bar.  ICM  on  Wednesday 
seemed  to  give  him  that  vital 
first  goal  Mori  on  Thursday 
deemed  it  ofiside. 

Oh  the  agony!  Oh  the  frus- 
tration! as  Carlton  malevo- 
lently topped  off  their  Euro- 
disaster coverage  with  a 
curious  show  featuring  Ken 
Clarke  talking  about  Forest’s 
glory  days  — and  paying  un- 
coded homage  to  Labour’s  aid 
hero,  Brian  Clough.  "There's 
only  one  single  currency  Fm 
interested  in,  young  roan.” 

The  metaphor  has  legs  (al- 
beit increasingly  tired  ones) 
because  one  long  campaign  is 
much  like  another.  The  politi- 
cians, and  toe  media,  are  des- 
perate to  stop  you  switching 
off.  Confected  drama  Is  better 
than  no  drama.  And  since  tote 
is  the  big  one,  everything  gets 
thrown  in  regardless.  A con- 
spiracy of  excitement 

Unlike  football,  however, 
modem  campaigns  are  de- 
signed for  a bird-brained  telly 


Jacques  Santer:  Chose  to  talk  about  merchants  of  doom 


world  where  talking  about 
anything  for  half-an-hnnr  is 
aTlagyl  to  prompt  terminal 

tedium. 

So  we  started  the  week,  un- 
usually, where  we  left  offi 
with  Europe.  Mr  Major 
(remember)  .had  boldly  of- 
fered his  backbenchers  a free 
vote  if  the  moment  for  true 


leadership  ever  arrived. 
Michael  Howard  bad  seam- 
lessly transmuted  that  into  an 
Amsterdam  summit  six 
weeks  hence  where  the  future, 
of  sovereign.  Britain  lay  in 
pawn.  Ken  Clarke  had  duly 
choked  on  his  pint  of  Tetley’s. 

The  Issue,  hopeful  canvass- 
ers repeated,  was  working  an 


toe  doorsteps.  But  what  was 
toe  issue?  Was  it  that  toe 
Tories  were  least  likely  to 
lead  us  into  EMU  — or  least 
likely  to  be  able  to  lead  us 
anywhere? 

If  John  Major  was  indeed 
our  man  in  Amsterdam,  fear- 
lessly briefed  to  say  no,  could 
he  ever  say  yes  to  any  of  toe 
positive  things  about  Europe 
he’d  mentioned  only  five  days 
before  without  being  torn  to 
pieces?  Inevitably,  we  were 
back  to  Trust  Mr  Major 
("Look  in  my  eyes  and  know 
this")  grandly  promised  to 
give  young  Blair  a briefing  on 
toe  facts  of  summit  life  if  nec- 
essary (which  it  wouldn’t  be). 
Young  Blair  reached  for  toe 
Union.  Jack. 

Even  hardened  commenta- 
tors were  beginning  to  get  a 
touch  queasy  by  now.  We'd 
had  Fitz  the  bulldog.  We  were 
getting  Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory  in  Labour  commer- 
cials. The  Red  Flag  was  about 
to  be  turned  to  one  of  "pas- 
sionate purple".  And  there 
was  another  Tony  Talk 
miiimn  in  the  Sun.  "Tomor- 


row is  St  George's  Day,  the 
day  when  toe  English  cele- 
brate the  pride  we  have  in  our 

nation, ” be  wrote.  But  as  “we 
remember  the  legend  that  St 
George  slayed  a dragon  to 
protect  England,  some  will  ar- 
gue that  there  is  another 
dragon  to  be  be  slayed: 
Europe”. 

Fear  not!  The  Knights  of 
New  Labour  stand  poised.  "St 
George  did  not  slay  a dragon 
so  that  England  could  follow 
the  rest  He  did  it  so  that  we 
could.be  strong;  and  ready  to 
lead.” 

EfliTcattmi,  education,  edu- 
cation? St  George  is  one  of 
Europe’s  all-purpose  travel- 
ling saints,  a kind  of  mythical 
Cantona.  Portugal  and  Catalo- 
nia were  celebrating  him  too: 
the  Catalans  with  a gentle 
ceremony  where  young  men 
give  their  sweethearts  red 
roses  and  the  girls  give  them 
books  in  return.  Nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  flags 
on  the  front  of  the  Sun. 

The  editor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent, Andrew  Marr,  had  his 
own  wobbly  Wednesday.  "No,  1 


I said  to  friends,  Tony  Blair 
will  be  brave.  He’ll  be  brave. 
Now,  , reading  this  in  anger 
and  bemusement.  I no  longer 
tied  sure." 

Polly  Toynbee,  on  back- 
bone-stiffening Thursday, 
played  dragon  lady  to  St 
Andrew.  “If  Tony  Blair  suc- 
ceeds, we  should  forgive 
whatever  he  says  now  In 
order  to  get  elected:  elections 
take  place  in  the  nether 
regions  of  politicians’  souls.” 

So  that  was  all  right  then? 
We  could  leave  the  competing 
Trusties  smothered  in  flags 
and  Toad-like  setf- testimonies 
to  their  incredible  courage  — 
and  move  blessedly  oh.  But 
eater,  alas,  Jacques  Santer. 

There  were  circumstances 
in  which  his  testimony  could 
have  been  wraptly  embraced. 
The  OECD  had  published  its 
annual  league  table  of  eco- 
nomic success.  Britain  was 
21st.  And  Luxembourg  stood 
too  of  the  league. 

Mr  Santer  was  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Luxembourg  before 
John  Major  personally  chose 
him  to  lead  the  European 


Labour  pledges  to  bring 
in  crime  bill  in  first  year 


Robacca  Smithecv 
and  Luke  Harding 


TONY  Blair  yesterday 
made  crime  a priority 
of  an  Incoming 
Labour  government, 
pledging  to  introduce  a 
"crime  and  disorder  bill”  in 
the  first  Queen’s  Speech  as 
the  framework  for  his  party's 
strategy  of  zero  tolerance. 

Mr  Blair  said  Labour  would 
start  to  tackle  the  Conserva- 
tive government’s  most  seri- 
ous failings  with  five  main 
reforms.  These  would  include 
an  upheaval  of  the  youth  jus- 
tice system  with  fast-track 
punishment  for  persistent  of- 
fenders. new  powers  to  deal 
with  “nuisance  neighbours’’ 
and  antl-soclal  behaviour, 
and  “curfews”  to  ensure  that 
young  children  were  not  out 
late  at  night  on  the  streets. 

A key  to  severing  the  link 
between  drugs  and  crime,  Mr 
Blair  said,  would  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a US-style 
“drugs  tsar”  to  co-ordinate 
the  fight  across  all  govern- 
ment departments. 

Underlining  the  fear  of 
crime  that  "hangs  like  a dark 
cloud”,  Mr  Blair  said  the 
Tories  had  been  elected  on  a 
law  and  order  platform  in 
1992  "but  their  record  has 
borne  no  relation  to  their 
rhetoric”.  Only  one  crime  in 
50  ended  in  a conviction,  and 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice was  tangled  up  in  red 
tape.  “Charges  are  repeatedly 
dropped  or  downgraded.  Vic- 
tims suffer  while  the  notion 
grows  in  criminals’  minds 
that  crime  Is  something  you 
can  get  away  with.” 

Violent  crime  was  up  11  per 
cent  and  there  were  more 
crimes  overall,  but  fewer  con- 
victions. In  1980  there  had 


Main  measures 


□ Community  safety 
orders  to  tackle  criminal 
anti-social  behaviour  In 
neighbourhoods 

□ Fundamental  reform  of 
the  youth  justice  system, 
halving  the  time  taken  to 
deal  with  young  offenders 

□ Big  changes  to  the  CPS 
with  a named,  and  known 
Chief  Crown  Prosecutor  for 


each  police  force  area 

□ Action  on  alcohol- 
related  crime 

□ An  anti-drugs  supremo 
or  drug  tsar  to  co-ordinate 
the  fight  against  “one  of  the 
great  evils  of  our  time** 

□ A new  responsibility  on 
councils  to  develop  crime 
prevention  partnerships 


been.  2JS  million  crimes  and 
450,000  convictions,  but  by  1995 
thou  were  5 million  crimes 
and  300,000  convictions. 

"The  fear  of  crime  hangs 
like  a dark  cloud  in  the  air. 
Two  thirds  of  women  pension- 
era  are  scared  to  leave  their 
house  at  night  Our  pension- 
ers are  prisoners  in  their  own 
homes  who  only  want  to  live 
in  peace.  Surely  the  prisoners 
should  be  those  who  commit 
the  crimes,  not  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  crime.  It  cannot 
goon.” 

He  told  the  Westminster 
news  conference:  “As  a mea- 
sure of  our  clear  commitment 
on  crime  I can  announce 
today  that  if  elected,  we  will 
include  a Crime  and  Disorder 
Bill  In  our  very  first  Queen's 
Speech."  Labour  sources 
were  pointing  out  that  this 
was  a bald  commitment, 
given  the  crowded  legislative 
timetable  for  the  incoming 
administration. 

The  shadow  home  secre- 
tary. Jack  Straw,  said: 
“Labour  will  not  let  the  Brit- 
ish ’people  down”,  and  added 
that  its  bill  would  include  ur- 
gently needed  measures. 
Labour  would  be  looking  for 


all-party  support  for  its  bDL 
“I  challenge  Michael  Howard 
now  to  make  clear  which  of 
these  measures  he  would  op- 
pose in  Parliament” 

The  Home  Secretary  de- 
clined the  challenge,  claiming 
that  Mr  Blair's  comments 
proved  Labour  would  be  soft 
on  crime. 

“Mr  Blair  has  today  admit- 
ted that  Labour  would  not  im- 
plement our  automatic  life 
sentences  for  repeat  rapists 
and  armed  robbers,”  he  said. 
“So  much  for  being  tough  on 
violent  crime.  Nor  would 
Labour  amend  the  Crime 
(Sentences)  Act  to  reinstate 
tough  minimum  sentences  for 
career  burglars  and  drug 
dealers.  Labour  thinks  mini- 
mum sentences  are  unfair. 
Unfair  to  the  burglars  and  the. 
drug  dealer." 

Earlier  this  week,  the 
Tories  launched  their  own 
bold  pledge  to  cut  crime  by  10 
per  cent  in  an  attempt  to 
show  up  Labour  as  soft  an 
criminals.  Mr  Howard  and 
the  Prime  Minister  set  out  toe 
target,  to  be  met  over  the  next 
Parliament  through  a five- 
point  plan  including  faster 
justice  and  tOUgh  mlnlmmn 


The  spaces  are  limited. 
The  activities  are  not. 
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sentences  for  persistent  crim- 
inals. 

Mr  Blair  took  his  campaign 
to  a dilapidated  seafront  cafe 
In  Kent  yesterday  to  meet 
victims  of  crime  in  Mr  How- 
ard's constituency  of  Folke- 
stone and  Hythe. 

They  included  a 25-year-old 
shop  manger.  Michelle  Mil- 
ton, whose  promises  had  been 
robbed  the  previous  day,  as 
well  as  a pensioner  afraid  to 
leave  her  home  at  night 

Mrs  MB  ton  bad  already 
agreed  to  meet  the  Labour 
teader  after  her  Co-op  shop  in 
toe  village  of  Cheriton  was 
raided  earlier  this  year.  It 
was  robbed  again  on  Thurs- 
day night 

“I  was  in  charge  of  the  shop 
at  toe  time.  A young  cashier 
was  threatened  with  a knife. 
She  was  only  18  years  old,” 
she  told  Mr  Blair  over  a cup 
of  tea  at  toe  East  Cliff  Pavil- 
ion cafe  in  Folkestone.  “I  felt 
shaken  up.  I didn’t  sleep  last 
night" 

Mrs  Milton,  who  described 
herself  as  a Labour  voter,  said 
crime  had  increased  locally 
since  she  joined  toe  Coop  at 
the  age  of  16. 

“This  is  unbelievable,”  Mr 
Blair  said  to  his  wife,  “it  is 
tragic.  It  makes  Ufa  heU" 

Violent  crime  in  Kent  has 
risen  by  300  per  cent  since 
1979;  while  conviction  rates 
have  fallen  by  22  per  cent,  it 
was  pointed  out  Labour  feels 
this  is  territory  it  can  exploit 

Mr  Blair  also  met  shop- 
keeper EJaz  Mohammed,  who 
beat  off  a robber  with  a stick 
after  he  pointed  a gun  at  him. 
“I  don’t  know  whether  I was 
being  brave  or  crazy,”  he 
said.  Mr  Mohammed,  who 
was  hit  over  the  head  in  an- 
other robbery  this  year,  de- 
scribed Mr  Howard  as 
“useless”. 


Norma  Major  takes  in  the  view  from  Canary  Wharf  in  London’s  Docklands  during  a tour 
yesterday  of  the  East  End  with,  her  husband  photograph:  sean  smith 


Election  news  in  brief 


Nurse  switches 
support  to  Lib  Dems 

THE  Liberal  Democrats  hailed  a boost  to  their  campaign  yes- 
terday, as  they  revealed  that  a nurse  who  anonymously  criti- 
cised Tory  health  policies  through  a dramatic  front-page  plea 
in  toe  Mirror  last  week  had  switched  her  support  to  them  from 
Labour. 

The  Idb  Dems  showed  a videoed  an  actress  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  nurse — who  would  be  sacked  if  she  revealed  her 
identity — claiming  that  toe  was  now  backing  toe  Lib  Dems  as 
she  preferred  their  health  policies. — Rebecca  SmWurs 


Puppet  advert  cleared 

COMPLAINTS  against  the  Tory  newspaper  advertisement  por- 
traying^Tony  Blair  sitting  like  a poppet  on  toe  German  Chancel- 
lor IMimit  Kohl's  knee  will  not  be  investigated  by  advertising 
watchdogs.  The  Advertising  Standards  Authority  said  last  njght: 
“In  the  long-established  tradition  cf  political  satire,  the  portrayal 
ofTony  Blair  and  Chancellor  Kohl  is  unlikely  to  be  seen  as 
adverse  and  offensive.” 


Tory  opposes  Tube  sell-off 

HUGH  Dykes,  Troy  MP  far  Harrow  West  yesterday  rejected 
government  plans  to  privatise  the  London  Underground.  He  said 
trains  would  break  down  more  often,  and  “mflftto»pnw«-fafl. 
OTeswouMbecorMafreqamtoOTirTOme1”undCTthei»roposaIs. 
H ‘ supports  turning  LU  into  a share  corporation. — Keith  Harper 


Charity  demands  action 

SCOPE,  Britain’s  largest  rilftfthil  ijy  eharHy,  iftrigmflnrHngnrgpnf 
action  to  improve  facilities  at  an awdlsahtori 

people  to  vote.  It  estimated  that  disabled peoplehad  trouble 
getting  into  nine  out  oflO  polling  stations  at  the  1992  election: 


Blair  in  sprint 
to  the  finish 


Continued  from  page  1 
K innock  nerve  of  workers’ 
struggle  against  the  odds. 
Lapsing  into  Old  Labour  rhet- 
oric would  be  a sure  way  to 
lose  toe  election.  But  it  means 
Blair  can  only  talk  about  the 
future  and  that  is,  inevitably, 
abstract 

Above  all,  Blair  does  not 
seem  to  like  campaigning 
very  much.  He  strikes  all  toe 
right  poses  — sometimes  self- 
consciously jutting  his  jaw  or 
pushing  forward  a shoulder 
— but  it  does  not  come  natu- 
rally. He  begins  every  speech 
with  an  intake  of  breath  and  a 
“Right"  as  if  girding  himaelf 
tor  a necessary  but  unpleas- 
ant ordeal.  One  friend  admits 
Blair  has  been  “tense”  tor 
much  of  the  rantpnign. 

It  sounds  lame  but  a truly 
natural  campaigner  loves 
people  and  wants  to  be  loved 
back.  Once  again  Clinton  Is 
the  exemplar. 

But  Blair  is  too  impatient 
A Sikh  stepped  forward  out- 
side Brentford  health  cadre 
and  asked:  “What  about  us 
Asians?”  A more  relaxed  poli- 
tician would  have  spotted  a 
million-odd  votes  right  there 
and  would  have  chatted  with 
toe  man  until  the  TV  cameras 
caught  up.  But  Blair  was  un- 
expectedly hostile.  “You’re 
part  of  Britain,"  he  snapped. 
“WeH  treat  you  the  same  as 


everyone  else.”  On  Thursday 
night's  Question  Time  he 
showed  toe  same  streak,  with- 
ering one  young  questioner 
with  a sarcastic  remark  about 
hlsaccant 

So  a. bus  tour  with  Blair 
does  hot  suggest  toe  country 
has  fallen  in  love  with  its 
new,  young  leader-to-be.  in- 
stead, it  yields  toe  same  im- 
pression as  the  one  you  pick 
up  visiting  constituencies 
across  the  land:  that  toe  offi- 
cial election  cf  opinion  polls, 
focus  groups  and  London 
press  conferences  is  simply 
not  the  same  as  the  one 
among  toe  voters. 

In  toe  first,  Tony  Blair  is 
heading  tor  Downing  Street 
In  the  second,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  undecideds  and  lots  of 
Tories  who  say  they  are  “hes- 
itant" to  vote  Conservative 
again  but  then  admit  they’ll 
do  it  all  the  same.  In  the  “offi- 
cial" election,  splits  over 
Europe  damage  toe  Tories;  in 
the  “real"  one  they  appeal  to 
a public  which  is  avowedly 
Euro-eceptic. 

Labour  know,  all  this  as 
they  head  toward  Thursday. 
They  know  that  after  four  de- 
feats, any  election  is  a close 
race.  Now  they  are  fighting 
accordingly— as  if  they  could 
lose.  Which,  despite  Roy  Jen- 
kins’ advice,  might  be  the 
beat  way  to  win. 
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The  Conservative  plan  is  to 
abolish  the  state  pension, 
replacing  it  with 
privately-purchased  provision 

Gordon  Brown 


It  really  does  bring  politics  down 
into  the  gutter  when  people  bring 
charges  like  this  that  they  know  in 
their  hearts  to  be  false 

John  Major 


the  Election 


the  top  as  full-time 


Commission.  What  about  in- 
vestment and  job  creation 
then.  Jacques?  He  might  have 
been  Gordon  Brown's  thrill  or 
the  week.  But  Santer  chose  In- 
stead to  talk  about  merchants 
of  doom  (sceptics  Car  and 
wide)  and  to  observe  that  you 
can’t  Indefinitely  expand  ! 
European  membership  — as  , 
the  Trusties  both  want  — 
whilst  keeping  the  national ; 
veto  untouched.  “A  vicious 
circle  of  paralysis." 

You  would  have  thought  Mr 
Blair,  at  least,  would  have 
understood  that  after  what  he 
did  to  the  Labour  NEC  veto. 
Yet  no:  there  were  more 
weary  hours  of  joint  dumping 
on  Europe. 

Could  we  break  out  of  the  , 
vicious  circle  of  Brussels 
bombast?  There’d  been  early 
hopes  when  John  Edmonds  , 
declined  to  dis invite  himself 
to  the  Scottish  TUC  and  told 
Labour  "to  break  the  shackles 
of  Tory  spending".  But  he’s  a 
cuddly  union  baron.  Mr 
Major  had  another  go  at  devo- 
lution: "No  credibility,  no 
consistency,  no  logic"  — and. 


as  Denis  Compton  would  add. 
“no  contest”  unless  the  Con- 
servatives can  win  back  the 
support  in  Scotland  they've 
forfeited  over  decades. 

Time  for  something  fresh, 
like  a brown  envelope.  But 
this  was  one  the  Tories 
seemed  eager  to  talk  about 
On  its  arrival  at  Central 
Office  six  months  before,  it 
had  apparently  contained 
Labour's  campaign  “War 
Book:  Version  3”  — 1996‘s  top 
secret  battle  plan.  Dr  Ma- 
whinney  dubbed  it  a defining 
brown  envelope,  and  pub- 
lished with  loud  damns. 

Golly,  Labour  thoaght 
they’d  be  vulnerable  on  tax, 
unions.  Inexperience,  fudgy 
answers  and  the  constitution. 
Golly,  they  thought  the  Con- 
servatives would  be  weak  on 
ttme-for-a -change,  feeble  lead- 
ership. splits,  betrayals  and 
tax. 

Leaked  documents  always 
ring  a Pavlovian  bell  for  the 
hounds  from  hell.  Instant 
headlines.  But  reading  this 
one,  in  tranquillity,  was  like 
being  handed  the  scripts  of 


Kenneth  Clarice ...  TV  reminiscences  about  Nottingham  Forest’s  glory  years 


the  last  series  of  Murder  One.  what  Ms  Toynbee  would  call  make  something  up.  VAT  on 
It  wasn't  what  would  happen.  Labour's  nether  regions,  food  horror.  (The  mindless 
It  was  what  had  happened.  They,  however,  were  on  hill  sub-Europe  debate  where 
the  story  of  all  our  lives  for  show  anyway.  In  tact,  he’d  Labour  could  raise  mnunrm 
six  arid  months.  No  Elgar,  no  blown  the  gaffe  because  there  for  the  health  service  by  tax- 
St  George:  but  otherwise  we’d  wasn’t  a "secret"  left  they  ing  caviare,  smoked  salmon. 


six  arid  months.  No  Elgar,  no 
St  George:  but  otherwise  we'd 
been  there  and  done  that 


Labour  could  raise  mnunna 
for  the  health  service  by  tax- 
ing caviare,  smoked  .salmon. 


Mawhinney  might  already. 


hadn't  Dogged  to  extinction  phwisante  and  gulls’  eggs,  but 


superficially  have  dished  the 
old  dirt  because  it  exposed 


Seven  days  to  go  and  noth- 
ing left  to  say?  When  indoubt. 


don't).  Old  people  face  priva- 
tised pension  shocker.  (Would 
somebody  find  Frank  Field 


qnd  get.  him  to  Millhanlr 
quicMy  please?)  These  are 
what,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
week,  we  may  call  “rogue” 
charges  based  on  “rogue” 
facts.  But  since  the  week 
started  with  Tony  Blair  sell- 
ing Britain's  birthright  in  file 
red  hght  district  qf  Amster-  ■ 
dam,  it  seems  a bit  late  to 
turn  holy. 

ThUS,  there  h»jwg  nrthing 
left  to  say,  we  were  left  with 
name  railing,  synthetic  diS- . 
gust  and  the  last  exchanges  of 
hate  speech.  De  Spicable  bal- 
loons ball  over  the  stand. 
Stephen  Darrell  gets  bis  lead- 
ership" campaign  as  Mr  Nice 
wrecked  by  being  forced  to 
play  Mr  Nasty  before  a va- 
cancy occurs. 

There  is  probably  little 
mare  to  come.  V you  saw 
Blair  on  Question.  Time,  with- 
out Molly  Dineen  and  her 
soft-focus  camera,  you’ll  have 
caught  — aimnat  for  the  first 
tirrm  — a politician  relaxed, 
not  merely  on  top  df  an  audi- 
ence but  bending  It  to  his  wifi. 
Whatever  happened  to  the 
“great  debate”?  Whatever 


happened,  this  ■ week,,  to 
Paddy  Ashdown,  .stock  with 
sound  bites  on  the. fringes?- 
...  There  are  plenty  of -things 
we  could  have  talked  about. 
Student  loans,  in  detail.  Am- 
sterdam, to  the  actual  agenda. 
Why  NHS  bureaucrats  are 
bad,  but- LEA  education 
bureaucrats  good.  What  the 
research  evidence  says  about 
class  sizes.  Hong  Kong.  Even 
— perish  the  thought  — Ire- 
land.* whose  Sinn  . Fein  free- 
lance canvassers,  kept  unveil- 
ing a new  transport  policy  for 
Britain.  But  none  of  that  was 
in  the  moth-eaten  war  books. 

I hesitate  to  mention  public 
opinion  polls,  blithe  who  hes- 
itates would  be  lost  without  a 
couple  of  gems  from  Gallup 
and  Mori.  “No  fewer  :than  58 
per  cent  say  they  are  con- 
cerned that,  under  the  Tories. 
Britain . ‘might  become  iso- 
lated and  lose  Influence  in 
Europe*,”  according  to  Gal- 
lup. When  Mori  asked  who 
would  be  the  beat  next  Tory 
leaders,  Hezza  (at  2frper  cent) 
led  Ken  Clarke  (15  per  cent). 
The  consolidated  score  for  Mr 


Redwood.  Mr  Portillo'  and 
Michael  Howard  together  was 
less  than  for  Ken*  alone.  Our 
Home  Secretary,  since  you 
ask,  scored  two.  * . 

May  will  be  foil  of  inquests. 
The  BBC  are  spending  £2.5 
million  on  election  night  cov- 
erage and.it  appears,  £2.5  mil- 
lion finding  out  whether  any- 
one watched.  The 
Conservatives,  * and  friendly 
editors,  are  bound  .to  spend 
entrafi  months  over  Europe. 

The  cheerful  thing  Is  that  at 
least  file  Issued  fofi  frontal  — 
has  been  given  an  extended 
hash.  The  Interesting  thing  — 
fhanire  to. Jimmy. Goldsmith. 
Alan  Sked,  Paul  Sykes  and 
even  John  Major wifi  be  as- 
sessing its  alleged'  potency  in 
the  cold  light  eff  lost.deposlts. 

. Perhaps  the  new  Conserva- 
tive leader  win  turn  out  to  be 
Jemima  Goldsmith,  arriving 
with  baby  from  the  .debris  of 
her  . husband’s  Pakistan  elec- 
tion caTnp»«B"  to  help  her  dad 
with  bis  debris.  She  might 
have  kept. ns  .hoping  on 
Wednesday  "Cup  night:  Ooh, 
Ah.  Je-ml-ma. 


Furious  Major  rounds  on  ‘contemptible’  Labour 


Blair  presses  pension  fight 


Michael  White 
Political  Edtor 


Labour  last  night 
refused  to  back  down 
In  the  running  elec- 
tion row  over  the 
Future  of  the  state 
pension  after  a furious  John 
Major  denounced  Tony 
Blair's  tactics  as  "absolutely 
contemptible”  and  said  be 
would  leave  politics  rather 
than  jeopardise  the  security 
of  the  elderly. 

Conservative  anger  went 
beyond  synthetic  rituals  of 
campaign  Indignation  pre- 
cisely because  ministers  and 
officials  felt  aggrieved  that 
the  Labour  leadership  was  de- 
liberately frightening  pen- 
sioners over  Tory  plans. 

Ministers  insist  their  plans, 
designed  to  give  people  a 


much  better  individual  nest 
egg,  would  not  necessarily  af- 
fect anyone  retiring  before 
2040. 

Mr  Major  invoked  memo- 
ries of  his  elderly  father’s  de- 
pendence on  file  welfare  state. 
"If  anybody  in  my  Cabinet  ac- 
tually prevailed  in  an  argu- 
ment I would  not  only  leave 
Downing  Street  I would  leave 
politics  and  I would  call  a gen- 
eral election.  There  is  no 
question  whatsoever  that  any 
Conservative  cabinet  would 
countenance  proposals  like 
this.”  he  told  the  morning 
election  press  conference. 

But  Labour  was  unabashed. 
It  said  Peter  Lilley  had  un- 
leashed an  Ill-considered  and 
costly  package  close  to  the 
election.  In  his  place.  Labour 
would  have  expected  to  be 
crucified  by  Its  opponents  and 
by  voters. 


Both  Gordon  Brown  and  Mr 
Blair  again  attacked  the  Tory 
plans  and  set  out  questions 
ministers  should  answer, 
ranging  from  the  age  at  which 
older  people  might  become  In- 
volved in  the  new  “basic  pen- 
sion plus”  scheme  to  the  Im- 
pact on  existing  occupational 
schemes. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
purpose  is  to  replace  the  basic 
state  pension  with  a private 
pension.”  Mr  Blair  told  repor- 
ters. Mr  Brown  said  it  was  a 
known  feet  that  the  “Conser- 
vative plan  is  to  abolish  the 
state  pension,  replacing  the 
basic  state  pension  with  pri- 
vately purchased  provision". 

But  the  Tories  insist  their 
scheme  would  guarantee  the 
current  basic  state  pension  if 
a market-based  scheme  fails 
to  deliver  if  it  succeeds  it 
would  provide  at  least  £175  a 


week,  triple  the  current  rate 
of  taxpayer-funded  pension  if 
the  stock  market  delivers  an 
average  performance  over  a 
lifetime  of  investment 

“It  really  does  bring  politics 
down  into  the  gutter  when 
people  bring  charges  like  this 
that  they  know  in  their  hearts 
to  be  false,”  said  Mr  Major. 
‘This  wasn't  a casual,  tossed- 
off  remark  by  Mr  Brown  or 
Mr  Blair. 

’This  was  a carefully  calcu- 
lated, carefully  prepared, 
campaign  against  the  Conser- 
vative Party  to  frighten  pen- 
sioners into  believing  that 
their  security  and  the  state 
retirement  pension  was  at 
risk." 

Labour's  tactics  will  inhibit 
proper  debate  on  pensions 
reform,  say  Tory  officials. 
“This  isn’t  Just  a case  of  our 
lying  versus  their  lying,"  said 


Tough  times  in  the  twilight  years 


v a 


Analysis:  The  pensions  debate  has 
caught  both  main  parties  with  their  guard 
down.  David  Brindle  looks  at  the  blows 


BOTH  main  parties  have 
reason  to  be  touchy 
about  pensions. 
Labour's  well-oiled  machine 
was  badly  caught  out  by  the 
Conservatives’  announce- 
ment of  their  plans  just  before 
the  election  was  called,  and  it 
offered  nothing  much  in  res- 
ponse except  a review  of  pol- 
icy once  in  government. 

For  their  part,  the  Tories 
are  piqued  that  their  pensions 
blueprint  has  not  captured 
people’s  imaginations.  Now 
to  have  Labour  alleging  that 
the  scheme  would  abolish  the 
state  pension  must  be  galling. 

The  Tories’  idea  is  to  defuse 
the  pensions  timebomb 
whereby  the  workforce  will 
not  be  able  to  support  the 
growing  body  of  pensioners. 
They  propose  gradually  mov- 
ing from  a system  under 
which  the  present  working 
generations  fund  the  state 


pensions  of  those  retired  to 
one  under  which  the  working 
generations  pay  for  their  own 
future  pensions. 

People  now  under  about  25 
would  build  their  own  pen- 
sion pots  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. According  to  the  Adam 
Smith  Institute,  private  pen- 
sion providers  have  achieved 
average  annual  interest  of  7.7 
per  cent  over  the  past  40 
years,  compared  with  2.7  per 
cent  for  state  national  insur- 
ance. When  fully  imple- 
mented. state  spending  on 
retirement  pensions  would  be 
cut  by  80  per  cent 

Labour  makes  three  main 
charges: 

The  basic  state  pension  is 
being  scrapped. 

This  is  true  only  in  that 
those  included  in  the  new 
scheme  would  not  be  eligible 
for  the  existing  state  pension, 
worth  £62.45  a week  to  a 


single  person.  Everybody 
aged  over  25  when  the  scheme 
started  would  continue  to  pay 
Into  the  present  system  and 
would  get  the  pension  as  now. 

Although  younger  people  in 
the  new  scheme  would  no 
longer  be  eligible,  the  state 
would  guarantee  them  a pay- 
ment the  same  as  the  pension 
in  the  event  that  their  pot  did 
not  yield  enough.  The  Tories 
say  this  means  the  basic  pen- 
sion would  continue. 

Older  people  could  be 
drawn  into  the  scheme. 

There  is  a little  more  to 
this.  A briefing  with  the  pro- 
posals in  March  said:  “It  may 
prove  possible,  if  finances 
and  growth  permit  to  extend 
the  scheme  up  the  age  range." 
The  scheme  is  not  ade- 
quately costed. 

This  is  where  Labour  yes- 
terday focused  Its  lire  and 
where  it  has  more  of  a point. 
There  Is  at  least  uncertainty 
about  how  the  sums  would 
add  up. 

According  to  the  original 
proposals,  transition  costs 
would  rise  by  a net  £160  mil- 
lion a year  as  younger  people 


one.  "We’re  not  trading  in- 
sults. We  are  trying  to  do 
something  serious  here  to 
help  young  people  have  a 
proper  pension." 

Much  of  Labour’s  attack 
hinged  on  the  original  white 
paper's  phrase  that  “it  might 
be  possible  to  bring  older 
people  into  the  scheme  at  a 
later  date  if  public  finances 
permitted”. 

Both  Mr  Brown  and  Mr 
Blair  asked  what  that  meant 
and  questioned  the  £300 
billion  cost  over  40  years  that 
would  be  incurred.  The  plan 
to  remove  tax  relief  from  pen- 
sion contributions'  under  the 
new  scheme  wifi  net  only  £150 
billion. 


The  greying  of  Britain 


% of  population  by  age 
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Decline  in  living  standards 


Pensions  m%  of  mate  average  earnings 
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Brian  Mawhinney  and  John  Major  invoke  Tony  Blair  durijlR  yeste  relay's  rebuttal  of  Labour  attacks  photograph  jOHWYEGGiTT 

Parties  touchy  in  tackiing  timebomb 


stopped  funding  the  pensions 
of  those  retired.  Maximum 
annual  net  costs  would  be  £7 
billion,  considerably  less  than 
the  £10  billion  maximum  al- 
ready incurred  by  the  state 
through  rebates  of  contribu- 
tions under  the  Serps  state 
earnings- related  scheme. 

The  Tories  say  the  costs 
would  be  met  from  savings  on 
Serps  and  on  equalisation  of 
the  pension  age  at  65  for 
women  and  men.  Labour 
questions  this,  arguing  that ' 
such  savings  are  already  been 
accounted  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment Actuary’s  projections 
on  future  national  insurance 

rates. 

Labour  yesterday  took 
some  fire  as  the  Tories 
counter-attacked  when  Har- 
riet Harman,  shadow  social 
security  secretary,  revived 
talk  of  a "flexible  decade  of 
retirement"  — allowing 
people  to  start  claiming  their 
pension  at  any  time  between 
60  and  70.  The  Tories  claimed 
the  idea  would  mean  a cut  in 
pensions  of  £20  a week  for  a 
single  person  and  £34  for  a 
couple. 


Free  from  charges 


Banking  with  First  Direct  is  frse  because  we  do  not 
chage  Cheque  Account  customers  for  everyday  banking 
transactions,  even  K you’re  overdrawn.  And  all  our 
customers  automatically  receive  an  overdraft  up  to  £250 
- also  free  of  any  fees.  Sc  compered  to  other  high  street 
bank  accounts  you're  better  off  with  Hrat  Direct  from  day 
one.  Wb’ib  a member  of  the  HSBC  Group  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  banking  and  financial  services  organisations  In  the 
world,  and  in  the  course  of  a year  you!  find  we  offer  more 
cost  effective  osrant  account  banking.  And  the  service  we 
provide  means  you  benefit  in  many  other  ways  too. 


By  telephone.  24  hours  a day 


' We  provide  the  ultimata  in  convenience.  Ybu  can  bank 
with  us  at  any  time,  365  days  (and  nights)  of  the  year, 
from  wherever  there's  a telephone.  In  your  home,  office 
or  car.  And  aN  UK  caBs  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


Personal  and  professional  service 


Every  cafi  is  answered  by  our  Banking  Representatives.  They  have  aft 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  require  more  spectafised  assistance,  such  as 
a loan,  they  can  Instantly  refer  you  to  someone  who  can  help. 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  recefves  the 

. First  Direct  Card.  This  allows  you 

— to  withdraw  up  to  £500  a day 
-jrfr  : Z''  from  over  11,500  cash  machines 
..SjjrigBS  around  the  UK.  Including  those 
of  Midland.  It  also  .guarantees 
cheques  for  £100  and  Includes  the 
Switch  payment  facility. 


Why  pay  to 
bank  when 
First  Direct 
is  free? 


£100 

£90 

£30 

£70 


So  is  paying  bills 


Our  service  includes  a free  bHI  payment  sendee.  Simply  call,  tefl  us 
who  to  pay,  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  It  This  means  ybu  can 
arrange  to  pay  your  bais  at  the  most  convenient  time  without  the 
need  to  keep  having  to  remember  to  organise  K. 


Annual  current  account  charges 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefits  | If  you're  paying  more  are  you  with  the  right  bank? 

2 0800  24  24  24 


As  wofl  as  our  Cheque  Account  we  offer  saving,  borrowing,  travel  arid 
insurance  services  cost  effectively  by  telephone.  Take  saving;  our  rates 
are  always  competitive,  we  offer  transfers  to  and  from  your  Cheque 
Account  So  your  money  Is  always  working  hard  without  the 
need  for  you  to  do  the  same. 


We  work  hard  to  maintain  the  service 


Call free or  cornpJete'tfre.  coupon  arid  post  to:- 

j First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  LS982RF 

The  best  people  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  a banking  service  | ••  ~ . .......  ri, — 

are  Its  customers  - 87%'  of  ours  have  recommended  us  to  their  ■ Surname  ■■■••  ■ 

friends  and  colleagues  In  the  last  12  months.  . . j -.'Ji-— ....  •••  T 


Opening  an  account  is  easy  too 


I UK  Address  ■- 

We  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be.  | . 

So  wo  make  it  easy.  Easy  to  open  a First  Direct  account,,  then  easy  | — . 
to  arrange  for  your  salary  to  be  paid  hand  easy  for  all  your  standing  | Postcoda  } : ||~i 
orders  and  direct  debits  to  be  transferred  to  your  account.  And  It’s  J . . ; 
easy  (and  free)  to  And  out  more  right  now.  Cafl  us  on  QBOO  24  24  24  ■ Telepjitim  Ndfl< 

or  complete  the  coupon.  L.  _ _ 
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Women  in  the 
right  place 


They  met  in  Moscow 

A new  twist  to  the  eternal  triangle 


WHEN  THE  PRESIDENTS  of  Russia  and  China  stood 
side  by  side  this  week  in  the  Kremlin,  they  evoked  for  a 
moment  the  vision  of  a long-lost  Sino-Soviet  entente. 
Boris  Yeltsin  and  Jiang  Zemin  are  not  Stalin  and  the 
Chairman:  it  is  now  an  equal  and  much  looser  relation- 
ship, in  which  a more  stable  China  may  even  have  the 
advantage:  Yet  there  is  talk  of  a "new  international 
order"  implicitly  directed  against  what  Mr  Yeltsin  calls 
the  “uni-polar  order”  towards  which  “someone"  (Le. 
Bill  Clmton)  is  seeking  to  pull  the  world.  This  sense  of  j 
tug  and  tussle  between  the  world’s  three  largest  I 
countries  is  very  familiar  from  the  past 

Half  a century  ago  Washington,  Beijing  and  Moscow 
became  the  three  comers  of  a post-war  triangle  of 
power  which  has  since  seen  some  surprising  permuta- , 
tions.  The  sworn  friendship  between  Moscow  and 
Beijing  degenerated  first  to  polemics  and  then  to  the 
brink  of  war,  while  the  .US  and  the  Soviet  Union 
experimented  with  peaceful  coexistence  leaving  China 
totally  isolated.  But  then  the  US  tipped  the  balance  the 
other  Way  when  Richard  Nixon  enlisted  Mao  Zedong's 
aid  to  isolate  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Throughout  most  of  the  . 
1980s,  China  continued  to  insist  that  the  Soviet  super- 
power was  a bigger  menace  to  the  world  than  its  old  1 
enemy  the  US  — while  embracing  many  features  of 
capitalist  economics.  Ideology  in  the  end  was  no  mateh 
for  material  interest  and  strategic  expediency. 

Now  wiih  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  wheel 
has  spun  again  even  if  it  has  not  come  full  circle.  On 
Thursday  Mr  Yeltsin  spoke  about  US  uni-polar  ambi- 
tions in  terms  very  similar  to  China's  complaint  about 
US  hegemonism.  The  Russian  leader  is  perhaps  keener 
than  Mr  Jiang  to  invest  with  geo-political  significance 
the  new  understanding  with  China.  He  spoke  of  a day  of 
historic  importance  for  the  21st  century,  hinting  at  a 
new  alignment  against  encroaching  Nato  power  from 
the  west.  The  Chinese  are  more  cautious:  Mr  Jiang  told 
the  Duma' that  their  relationship  “has  no  other  meaning 
than  bilateral  cooperation  and  .friendship."  ffis  foreign 
minister  put  it  in  an'  unusually  honest  historical 
context  “wahave  tried- alliance  [between  Russia  and 
China]  and  we  have  tried  confrontation.  Both  did  not 
work  and.  now-  we  must  find,  something  else.”  The 
common  '.border  remains  an  ambiguous  element  in  the 
relatiotwhip.  There  is  a shared  interest  in  reducing 
troop  numbers  on  both  sides;  yet  the  physical  contigu- 
ity of  two  large  powers  will  always  retain  a potential  for 
conflict  Perhaps  the  most  important  argument  against 
too  dose  a Moscow-Beijing  relationship  is  the  hard 
reality,  of!  die  global  market  Neither  country  can  retreat 
behind  a new.  defensive  wall  against  western  economic 
power  — and  neither  really  wants  to. 

The  temptation  .still  exists  to  construct  a more  solid 
axis,  aud  it-  will  be  exacerbated  to  the  extent  that  the  US 
appears  over-confident  of  its  own  superior  strength.  Mr 
Jiang  himself-  apoke  before  arriving  in  Moscow  of  a 
“strategic  partnership"  for  the  next  century.  China  now 
accounts  for  at  least  a third  of  an  Russian  arms  sales, 
and  both  countries  have  a common  interest  in  keeping 
the  Central  Asian  republics  in  place.  Yet  in  the  shifting 
triangle  of  USCMna-Russia  relations,  only  one  thing 
can  be-surett  Is'  bound  to  change  again.  • 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tony,  it  could  be  you 


Teenagers  and  sex:  a lesson  in 
responsibility  for  all  adults 


THE  Labour  Party 
wishes  to  use  the 
“people’s  money'* 
(National  Lottery  pro- 
ceeds) for  the  "things  they 
hold  most  dear”  (The  gamble 
and  spend  party,  April  24). 

Yet  the  Millennium  Commisi- 
son  has  twice  turned  down  a 
proposal  to  connect  every 
public  library  in  the  UK  to  the 
information  superhighway. 
Despite  several  changes  to  the 
regulations  over  the  years, 
mainstream  public-library 
buildings  still  remain  ineligi- 
ble for  lottery  funding. 

public  libraries  urgently 
need  new  buildings  or  refur - 
bishments  costing  about 
£700m.  They  urgently  need 
substantial  investment  in 
technology.  What  could  be 
more  popular  than  devoting 
some  lottery  money  to  this 
good  cause?  It  would  benefit 
everyone  by  supporting  edu- 
cational initiatives,  literacy,  - 
economic  regeneration  and 
the  cultural  life  of 
communities. 

Ross  Shimmon. 

Chief  executive. 

The  Library  Association. 

7 Ridgmount  Street, 

London  WClE  7AE. 


Politically,  it’s  still  a long  way  off 


THOUSANDS  OF  GIRLS  went  to  work  this  week  — 
with  their  mothers  or  fathers  on  “Take  Our  Daughters 
To  Work"  day.  They  will  have  seen  just  how  male- 
dominated  work  remains  despite  11  million  women 
workers.  Nowhere  has  this  been  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  election  where,  despite  a record  number  of 
women  candidate;  males  in  grey  suits  have  dominated 
national  platforms  — and  the  media  buses  fallowing  the 
main  candidates.  Women  in  bright  suits  have  been 
allowed  on  to  the  stage  at  Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
press  conferences  but  it  has  been  Gordon,  Tony, 
Richard  and  Paddy  who  have  delivered  the  main 
messages.  When  Gillian  joined  John  on  the  Tory 
platform  she  didn’t  get  a word  in  edgeways. 

One  big  irony  for  social  reformers  is  that  but  for 
women  voters,  there  would  not  have  been  a Conserva- 
tive government  in  this  last  50  years.  The  suffragettes 
would  be  mortified.  At  the  last  election  Conservatives 
had  a seven  per  cent  lead  among  women  voters.  It  is 
equally  serious  that  there  are  L5  million  more  female 
than  male  voters  — partly  because  proportionately 
more  women  vote  than  men,  and  partly  because  they 
live  longer.  Most  alluring  of  all,  about  two  thirds  of  all 
undecided  voters  are  women.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  concentration  by  campaign  managers  on 
undecided  voters  in  key  marginal  seats,  for  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  women’s  concerns  not  least 
to  their  distaste  for  party  political  slanging  matches. 

Labour’s  initial  response  to  the  gender  gap  was  an  all- 
women shortlist  which  helped  boost  the  number  of 
Labour  women  candidates  to  159.  Liberal  Democrats 1 
with  147  are  not  for  behind,  although  most  are  running 
in  for  less  winnable  seats,  but  the  Conservatives  have 
selected-  a mere  67.  Shirley  Williams,  who  returned  to 
the  UK  from  the  US  to  put  some  fizz  in  the  Lib  Dem 
wooing  of  women  voters,  reminds  campaign  organisers 
that  it  was  women  voters  who  consolidated  Bill  Clin- 
ton’s second  term  last  November  — with  the  Democrats 
18  per  cent  ahead  among  women  voters  compared  to  a 
Republican  one  per  cent  lead  among  men.  Currently, 
there  are  61  out  of 650  MPs  who  are  women  but  if,  as  the 
polls  suggest.  Labour  wins  with  a majority  of  at  least  75 
then  this  number  would  increase  to  over  100. 

A recent  Mon  poll  suggested  women  are  less  inter- 
ested in  politics  than  men  — 61  per  cent  saying  they  are 
not  interested  compared  to  only  31  per  cent  among  men. 
But  that  is  too  simplistic.  Women  are  just  as  passionate 
as  men  about  the  key  issues  of  any  serious  campaign: 
education,  health,  crime.  Obviously  they're  particularly 
concerned  about  the  issues  which  would  directly  im- 
prove:-their  .lives:  better  * child  care,  more  flexible 
working- hours,  more  afterschool  clubs,  fairer  pensions 
and  a better  deal  for  part-time  workers.  There  will  be  an 
early  chance  for  women  MPs  to  exercise  their  influence 
in  the  new  Parliament  As  we  reported  yesterday. 
Labour  has  come  under  increasing  pressure  to  abolish 
the  Child  Support  Agency.  Undoubtedly  it  needs  reform 
but  abolition  should  be  opposed.  The  new  women  MPs 
must  resist  parliament’s  male  chauvinists  and  insist  the 
alternative  is  coherent  and  properly  thought  through. 


IF  Tony  Blair  becomes 
prime  minister  and  im 


1 prime  minister  and  lmple- 
ments  his  stated  plans  to  uti- 
lise lottery  monies  to  ftmd 
health  and  education  pro- 
jects, let  us  hope  he  will  in- 
clude in  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion  the  obligation  upon  the 
various  boards  to  distribute 
lottery  funds  within -a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

The  great  scandal  at  pres- 
ent Is  the  gnwtint  of  cash  the 
five  “good  cause”  lottery 
boards  are  sitting  on.  with 
what  appears  to  be  a dilatory 
attitude  to  its  broadcast  The 
worst  of  these  is  the  Chari- 
ties'Board  which,  after  taking 
more  than  a year  to  get 
started,  continues  to  apolo- 
gise for  “slippage"  in  its  own 
grant-giving  timetable. 

It  would  be  appalling  to  sug- 
gest that  milords  Kothschlld, 
Gowrie  etc  have  already  run 
out  of  pet  projects. 

Jeff  Feudal!. 

38  Convent  Road, 

Broads  fairs,  Kent  CT103BE. 


they  sacrifice  considerably 
more  of  their  meagre 
resources  than  do,  proportion- 
ately, the  better  oft 

Now  Labour  is  suggesting 
I that  they  should  pay,  not  only 
for  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
other  arte  and  sports  projects 
they  could  never  afford  to  use 
— and  which  should,  of 
| course,  be  financed  by  a reli- 
able and  progressive  direct 

taxation  on  those  with  most 
money — but  that  they  must 
also  pay  towards  the  educa- 
tion and  health  services  of 
those  who  are  rich  enough  not 
even  to  bother  with  the  lottery. 

It  is  one  thing  to  abandon 
the  abject  poor  because  their 
votes  are  oflittie  worth.  It  is 
quite  another  to  rub  their 
faces  in  the  excrement  of  po- 
litical opportunism. 
IanFHntofE. 

22  Chaldon  Road, 

London  SW6  7NJ. 


m “TAX"  Is  to  be  vigorously 
•^resisted;  a ‘‘contribution” 
Is  to  be  publicly  condoned  and 
privately  resisted;  but  call  ita 
lottery”,  and  bingo,  a cash 
bonanza  ensures.  My  recom- 
mendation to  Tony  Blair  Is 
that  he  fearlessly  proposes  to 
ann«  the  whole  lottery  reve- 
nue, temporarily  leaving 

Camelot  to  run  it,  divider  It 
into  three  equal  parts  and  al- 
locates it  permanently  to 
health,  education  and  heri- 
tage infrastructure  Cbufldiugs 
and  equipment  only).  The 
least  controversial  area  of  al- 
location under  the  umbrella, 
the  arts  and  sports  facilities, 

I would  still  be  provided,  and 
many  real  jobs  created.  Over 
to  you,  Tony- 
Sierra  Hutton- Wilson. 
Priory  Cottage. 

Church  View,  Bvercreecb, 
Somerset  BA4  6HX. 


I REFER  to  the  recent  uproar 
I about  a certain  article  (“I 


■ ABOUR's  plan  to  utilise 
■■lottery  funds  for  educatii 


MANY  very  poor  and  el- 
derly people  play  the  In 


■VI  deriy  people  play  the  lot- 
tery in  the  desperate  hope  that 
luck,  the  last  resort,  might 
help  their  misery.  On  this 


■■lottery  funds  for  education 
is  as  immoral  as  using  PTA 
funds  for  buying  textbooks. 
Oscar  Vincent. 

2 The  Old  Slipway, 

River  Road,  Arundel, 

West  Sussex  BN18  9EY. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mall  to  lettors@guardianxo.uk. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


slept  with  40  boys  in  three 
months1')  in  Sugar  magazine.  I 
myself  am  15.  so  I read  these 
magazines  regularly — not 
like  the  adults  who  only  look 

at  one  “offending"  article 
. when  people  complain  about 
It  (who  complains  anyway?  - 
not  me). The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  not  typical  of  those  usu- 
ally found  la  Sugar.  Mainly 
they  are  “I  was  raped",  “My 
boyfriend  beat  me  up”.  “Our 
house  Is  haunted”  or  “I  played 
on  a OuJJa  board”.  They  al- 
ways fiwiflh  with  “butnow  I’ve 
found  happiness  with  mv  new 
boyfriend  [insert  name  hereL 

and  I’ve  never  looked  back” 
(except  to  write  this  article,  of 
course).  The  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  article  asks  only 
for  stories  with  such  a happy 
ending,  and  there  are  always 
the  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers of  advisory  clinics  etc. 

To  write  about  these  things 
| is  not  irresponsibility:  it's  ac- 
cepting we  have  worries,  and 
attempting  to  find  a solution. 
School  neither  notices  nor 
cares  if  someone  is  suicidally 
depressed,  upset  over  a 
relationship  breakup,  buli- 


mic, anorexic  or  whntever.  it 
doesn't  have  the  information 
and  support  these  magazines 
give:  you  are  not  alone. 

But  you  don't  care  about 
that.  You  care  about  the  sex. 
You  cheerfully  forget  the 
article  about  three  girls  from 
different  walks  of  life  who 
have  decided  to  remain  v ir- 
glns  until  they  get  married. 
And  all  their  subsequent  let- 
ters of  support  from  readers. 
You  concentrate  on  one  girl 
who  has  had  more  than  her 
fair  share. 

I think  that  adults,  instead 
of  throwing  a Umtrum  over 
vital  information,  ought  to 
take  a look  at  why  we  need 
these  mags  to  give  us  the  facts 
instead  of  getting  them  at 
school.  Our  Year  10  class  has 
only  Just  done  sex  in  PSE. 
whereas  last  year's  Year  7 did 
a project  on  prosti  tution. 

What  I know  about  drugs  has 
all  came  from  articles  to  Sugar 
and  co..  anfi  not  at  all  from  the 
Government's  non-existent 
drugs-information  pro- 
gramme. Time  to  review  same 
policies,  Mr  Prime  Minister? 
Rachel  Slater. 

3 Church  Street, 

Spalding,  Lines  PEll  2PB. 


Don’t  do  it 


AT  LAST,  an  intelligent  and 
well-written  article  which 


AW  AS0HS,  OUEH.  TO  TM£ 

C?t-f//*eOn£ 72S7S, 


/“Well-written  article  which 
gives  some  of  the  reasons  why 
many  of  us  will  not  be  voting 
(Don’t  vote,  don’t  care,  April 
24).  Natasha  Walter  is  right  to 
argue  that  abstentionism  la 
the  only  option  for  those  of  us 
fad  up  with  soundbites  and 
false  promises. 

As  part  of  an  anti-election 
campaign  in  NTnUtingham.  I 

have  talked  to  many  people  on 
woridng-class  estates /Their 
conclusion?  Whoever  you 
vote  for,  the  government  al- 
ways gets  in. 

Simon  Scott. 

114  Foxhall  Road, 

Nottingham  NG7  6LH. 


Broadcast  dues  Perils  of  risk  assessment 


A s someone  who  is  totally 
/^committed  to  a woman’s 


The  sticks  vote  for  Mayor 


THE  Chinese  orade.  the 
I China,  successfully  or 


Natasha  waiter  is  of 
course  partly  right,  at 
least  provided  you  live  in  a 
constituency  with  just  three 
nice  and  neat  Con/Lab/LIb- 
Dem  candidates.  But  what  if 
you  live  in  a constituency 
with  a neo-fascist  candidate? 
Can  you  really  leave  It  to 
others  to  ensure  they  don’t  get 
a sufficient  percentage  of  the 
vote  on  which  to  build  a base? 
David  N Taylor. 

Upper  Kell,  WainstaHs, 
Halifax  HX2. 


I SHARE  the  Intention  not  to 
vote.  That  is  because  I do  not 
agree  with  any  of  the  candi- 
dates seeking  my  vote.  This 
has  been  my  experience  for  42 
years.  Bot  I always  attend  the 
polling  station  to  cast  a DS- 
style  “write-in"  vote.  If  many 
people  were  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  this  way  from 
the  don’t  knows  and  the  don’t 
cares,  it  would  be  newsworthy. 
Edmund  Grant. 

34  Renters  Avenue, 

London  NW4  3RE. 


I I Ching,  succesdbUy  pre- 
dicted the  unexpected  1992 
Conservative  victory.  Six 
weeks  ago,  I asked  it  if  the 
Conservatives  would  win  this 
election.  The  reading  was  12, 
StandstOL  The  moving  lines 
stated:  “the  time  of  standstill 
is  nearing  the  point  of  change 
to  its  opposite"  and  “the 
standstill  comes  to  an  end; 
first  standstill,  then  good  for- 
tune”.  A secondary  reading,  8, 
Hold  ing  Together,  said:  “A 
reason  for  uniting  among  the 
masses,  joyous,  good  fortune”. 

So  that  was  yes.  I could  not 
really  believe  the  answer — 
but  you  cannot  ask  the  same 
question  twice.  So  I asked: 
will  Tony  Blair  be  PM?  I 


received  68,  After  Comple- 
tion: *Tressing  forward  over- 
shoots the  mark  and  leads 
with  certainty  to  loss  and  col- 
lapse.” The  secondary  read- 
ing was  39,  Obstruction. 

I then  asked:  will  John 
Major  remain  as  PM?  The 
reading  was  17,  Following: 
“he  wins  the  success  of  hav- 
ing the  people  follow  him — a 
success  he  cannot  prevent”. 
The  secondary  reading  was  3, 
Difficulty  at  file  Beginning: 
“brings  order  out  of  initial  . 
confusion,  supreme  success”. 

The  opinion  pollsters  might 
as  well  stop  bothering. 

Stan  Gooch. 

11  Glenloch  Court, 

GLenloch  Road.  - 
London  NW34DD. 


right  to  abortion,  I find  the 
idea  that  broadcasters  can 
veto  the  Pro-Life  Alliance 
election  broadcast  far  more  of- 
fensive than  anything  that 
transmission  might  contain 
(Anti-abortion  broadcast 
banned,  April  23).  Do  we  really 
want  to  encourage  the  ability 

of  the  media  to  decide  for  the 
electorate  what  those  stand- 
ing In  the  election  can  and 
cannot  put  forward  as  part  of 
I their  case? 

Those  of  us  who  are  pro- 
choice  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  proposed  footage. 

Our  case  for  legal  abortion 
does  not  rest  on  whether  or 
not  the  procedure  looks  nice. 
Elite  Lee. 

Pro-Choice  Forum. . 

St  Martins  Road, 

Canterbury  CT1. 


Policies  straight  off  the  trolly 


HAVE  other  readers  noticed 
the  similarity  between 


1 1 the  similarity  between 
supermarkets  and  political 
parties?  Here  there  is  a Tesco 
(Labour)  advertising  all  sorts 
of  pledges,  a Marks  & Spencer 
(Tory)  offering  luxury  cakes 
for  the  affluent  and  a Waitrose 
(LtbDem)  offering  food  no 


other  local  supermarket  sells 
— wet  fish.  The  sausage  she® 
sells  one  kind  of  food  (wild 
boar  bangers),  which  must 
make  it  the  Referendum  Party. 
Sandy  Nelson. 

8 Cavendish  Court, 

Cardigan  Road, 
Richmond-upon-Thames. 


I decent  art  to  perform,  how 
come  it  is  not  a sufficiently 
decent  act  to  broadcast?  Cotto 
tesy  of  (non-fiction)  televi- 
sion, I have  seen  embalmers 
working  on  week-old  corpses, 
seen  a man  shot  in  the  head, 
and  watched  the  walking  skel- 
etons of  those  condemned  to 
die  by  their  fallow  human  be- 
ings* greed.  Abortion  must  be 
a pretty  terriWe  thing.  - 
(Dr)  Emma  Fox. 

Savoy  Close,  Harbpme, 
Birmingham  B32. 


RICHARD  Clutterbuck’s  as- 
sessment of  the  risks 
associated  with  the  disrup- 
tive tactics  employed  by  the 
IRA' are  contradictory  and 
dangerous  (Ban  the  bomb 
chaos,  April  23).  As  he  points 
out,  the  record  of  the  trans- 
port police  in  London  is  excel- 
lent: from  4,000  bomb  warn- 
ings received,  in  98  per  cent  of 
cases  they  allowed  traffic  to 
continue.  Of  the  72  cases  in  •• 
which  traffic  was  stopped 
there  was  no  bomb  in  only  47 
cases.  In  other  words,  of  the 
4j000  bomb  warnings  only  one 
per  cent  caused  disruption. 

"Whilst  acknowledging  that 
the  over  use  of  coded  warn- 
ings will  destroy  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  code  word  and  lead 
to  more  people  being  killed, 
he  then  suggests  that  the 
police  should  consider  chang- 
ing tactles  »nd  calling  the 
bluffs  ofthose  using  code 
words.  In  the  case  of  London's 
transport  police,  this  policy 
would  have  led  to  allowing  j 

traffic  to  continue  in  many  of 
the  72  cases  which  in  fact  con- 
tained 25  explosive  devices. 

The  result  would  be  injury , 
death  and  even  greater  dis- 
ruption to  the  capital's  trans- 
port system.  -1-  . T 

A message  flashed  on  the 
motorway  or  put  aver  the  pub- 
lic address  system  at  a rail- 
way station  provides  a means 
of  warning  people  but  In  no 


way  allows  them  to  make  a 
proper  risk  assessment  of  the 
threat.  People  would  be 
killed. 

Ian  Stevenson. 

Nottingham  Road, 
Kimberley,  Nottingham. 


nICHARD  Clutterbuck  sug- 
Hgests  that  people  should  be 


allowed  to  take  an  informed 
chance  with  IRA  bomb  warn- 
ings. He  may  not  realise  that 
this  has  already  happened, 
but  without  the  public  being 
-Informed. 

During  my  final  years  as  a 
BBC  engineer,  I worked  regu- 
larly on  the  Wogan  show, 
which  was  transmitted  live 
from  the  Television  Theatre. 
On  several  occasions,  just 
after  the  programme  had 
started,  we,  backstage,  would 
be  told: ‘‘There  has  been  a 
■ bomb  warning  which  we  are 
taking  seriously.  As  soon  as 
the  show  ends,  clear  the 
hu  tiding." 

All  these  incidents  turned 
out  to  be  hoax  calls,  but  I have 
not  doubt  that  if  I,  Terry  Wo- 
gan and  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  had  been  blown 
apart  the  official  story  would 
have  been:  “Vague  wamin- 
■#.  -v  insufficient  time  to  clear 
the  area."  . . 

Vic  Smith. 

175  The  Greenway. 

Ickenham,  Uxbridge, 
Middlesex  UB10  8LT. 


IF  abortion  were  such  an  af- 
front to  human  decency  that 
it  could  not  be  shown  on  tele- 
vision, surely  it  would  be 
illegal? 

Alison  Evans. 

Glastonbury  Avenue. 

1 Cheshire  SEB. 


A Country  Diary 


A vision  of  Europe,  undiminished  after  26  years 


nOY  Hattersley's  otherwise 
Hflne  article  on  the  political 


nflne  article  on  the  political 
nature  of  the  European  Com- 
munity (Euro  visionaries, 
March  25)  was  only  spoiled  by 
his  accusation  that  my  gov- 
ernment pretended  that  the 
prospect  of  European  political 
union  did  not  exist.  This  mir- 
rors the  Referendum  Party's 
ridiculous  allegations  that  I 
“lied”  to  the  British  people 
prior  to  our  entry. 

The  Government  White 
Paper  or  1971  is  now  being 
constantly  misquoted.  One 
particular  sentence  reads: 
"There  Is  no  question  of  any 
erosion  of  essential  national 
sovereignty;  what  is  proposed 
is  a sharing  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  individual  national 
sovereignties  in  the  general 
interest”  The  second  explan- 
atory half  of  the  sentence  is 


omitted  by  the  Referendum 
Party  to  give  a false 
impression. 

I said  myself  on  October  28, 
1971  that  “It  is  right  that 
there  should  have  been  so 
much  discussion  of  saver-  ' 
eignty.  I would  put  it  very 
simply.  If  sovereignty  exists 
to  be  used  and  to  be  of  value, 
it  most  be  effective.  We  have 
to  make  a judgment  whether 
this  is  the  most  advanta- 
geous way  of  using  our  coun- 
try’s sovereignty . . . In  join- 
ing we  are  making  a 
commitment  which  involves 
our  sovereignty,  but  we  are 
also  gaining  an  opportuni- 
ty ...  to  influence  its  deci- 
sions in  the  future." 

This  Is  exactly  the  warm* 
view  of  sovereignty  as  that  ex- 
pressed by  Roy  Battersley 
himself  in  an  eloquent  speech 


on  January  6, 1975:  “Sover- 
eignty is  no  longer  simply  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  pass 
the  law  it  chooses.  The  privi- 
lege of  passing  theoretical 
resolutions,  which  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  state 
make  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  In  practice,  is  of  IttQe  va- 
lue...  I do  not  want  Britain  to 
live  in  a metaphorical  Rite  in 
which  we  have  the  absolute 
right  to  order  better  schools, 
more  houses  and  greater  aid 
to  the  third  world,  only  to  find 
that  the  menu’s  most  attrac- 
tive Items  are  denied  to  those 
who  cannot  pay  the  bflL” 
When  I closed  a 10-day  Com- 
mons debate  on  October  28, 
1971, 1 was  absolutely  dear 
about  how  I thought  the  Euro- 
pean Community  would  de- 
velop. I said  then  that  "I  want 
Britain  as  a member  of  a 


Europe  which  is  united  politi- 
cally, and  which  will  enjoy 
lasting  peace  and  the  greater 
security  which  would  ensue". 
That  was  my  open,  frank  and 
wholly  candid  view  then,  and 
it  is  now.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  voted,  by  856  to  244,  to 
■join  the  European  Commu-, 
nity.  Conservative  MPs.  had  a 
free  vote:  Labour  did  not,  and 
68  of  their  number  defied  a 
three-line  Labour  whip  and 
supported  the  govennnexxt- 
Unfbrtunatdy,  MrHattersley 
was  not  one  of  those  Labour 
MPs  who  joined  me  then  in  . 
“giving  three  cheers  to  politi- 
cal union”. 

Sir  Edward  Heath. 

(Con.EPC.Okl 

Beriey&Sidcup.) 

19  Station  Road, 

Sldcup,  Kent  DA15  TER. 


NANT  PERIS:  If  Cnicht  is 
“the  Matterhorn  of  Wales" 
then  Yr  Aran  (the  height) 
must  be  “the  Weisshom  of 
Wales"  despite  its  modest  al- 
titude of  2,451  feet.  We  went 
up  by  the  shining  torrents  of 
the  Afon  Cwmllan  the  other 
day,  gazing  as  we  went  at  the 
brilliance  of  new  foliage  in 
the  steep  woods  ofNant 
Gwynant  behind  us,  the  "best 
wood  in  Snowdonia"  (Steeple, 
writing  In  1924)  and  the  place 
described  by  Edward  LLwyd 
three  centuries  ago  as  having 
“trees  so  thick  that  a man  on 
. a white  horse  could  not  be 
seen  from  Llyn  Dinis  to  Pen- 
y-Gwryd”.  From  the  windy 
summit  of  Yr  Aran  we  looked 
north-west  along  the  glaci- 
ated trough  containing  Llyn 
Cwellyn  and  on  down  the 
course  of  the  Afon  Gwyrfal  to 
the  far,  pale  towers  of  Caer- 
narfon Castle  beside  the  blue 
ribbon  ofMenaL  Beyond  were 
shining  the  green  grasslands 
and  little  woods  of  southern- 
most Anglesey,  about 
Dwyran  and  Ltangeinwen.  ■ 
Eight  hundred  hard-won  feet 
were  now  lost  in  the  scree-run 


and  gallop  to  Bwlcb  Cwmllan 
before  the  long  slog  up  on  to 
Snowdon’s  south  ridge.  The 
sun.  was  on  our  backs,  the 
westerly  gale  to  our  side  as 
we  went  up  to  Bwlch  Main 
where  the  rocks  were  edged 
to  a gorgeous  lace  work  of 
rime.  The  summit  cairn  was 
encased  in  the  stuff.  As  we 
gazed  at  tbe  neighbouring 
Glyders  a shower-sheet  was 
caught  by  a sunbeam,  a 
coloured  arch  shone  for  a few 
seconds.  Nearly  30  miles  to 
the  south  the  summit  ridge  of 
Cadair  Idris  formed  an  indigo 
tidal  wave,  fixed  against  a 
cloudy  backcloth  reaching 
far  down  into  mid  Wales.  The 
almost  thousand  feet  descent 
of  Y Wyddfa’s  south-east  face 
doesn't  take  long  if  you  know 
where  to  go.  After  a tra- 
verse of  Lliwedd’s  twin  tops  it 
was  tbe  usual  quiet,  pathless 
way  on  Gallt  y Wenallt’s  spur 
of  golden  grass  between  ewes 
with  the  purest  white  fleeces 
and  so  down  by  the  spectacu- 
lar (but  rarely  visited)  cas- 
cades that  foam  through  that 
“best  wood  in  Snowdonia". 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Polls,  rogue  polls,  and  anecdotal  evidence 


Mark  Lawson 


MUCH  has  been  heard 
in  recent  years 
about  niche  market- 
ing: a television 
channel,  a magazine,  a beer 
far  every  demographic  type. 
This  election  seems  to  have 
pioneered  the  niche  opinion 
poll:  an  the  same  day,  a 5 per 
cent  Labour  lead  to  give  hope 
to  Conservatives,  a 21  per  cent 
Labour  advantage  to  leave 
Blalrites  delirious.  Choose  the 
one  thatsuits  you  best 
Given  the  obvious  volatility 
of  the  voter  surveys,  I have 
decided  to  publish  the  results 
of  a land  of  anecdotal  opinion 
polk  three  experiences  from 
the  last  week  of  the  election. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
One  is  a rogue  anecdote. 

My  first  story  concerns  a 
recent  dinner  party  In  Middle 
England,  in  an  area  of  the 


country  which  includes  two 

key  marginals.  The  other 
guests  were  from  the  real 
rather  than  the  madia  world: 
intelligent  youngish  profes- 
sionals with  children  who  at- 
tend a state  school  which  sub- 
sidises its  dimlnifih.lng  budget 
with  increasingly  frequent 
jumble  sales. 

As  the  starter  was  being 
served,  the  following  sentence 
was  spoken:  "I  like  Blair. 
Blair's  fine.  But,  five  days 
after  the  election,  theyTl  stab 
him  in  the  back  and  it  wai  be 
Wedgie  Benn  In  Number  10." 
The  effect  was  equivalent  to 
suddenly  hearing  on  the  radio 
a song  — a rather  ally  song, 
perhaps  a football  team  Cup 
Final  record  — you  haven’t  i 
heard  for  20  years.  I equably 
explained  that  Nigel  Benn 
had  marginally  more  rihorw-q 
of  becoming  prime  minister 
than  Tony  Benn. 

"Well,  Ken  Livingstone, 
then,”  said  another  guest 
One  of  Blair’s  principal  quali- 
ties, I said,  was  his  sheer 
ruthlessness  with  his  party. 

1 Indeed,  there  was  a respect- 
able argument  that  he  has  too 
much  control  of  his  party 
rather  than  too  Utile.  Blairite 
candidates.  Tone-clones  of 
both  genders,  doming  to  the 
list  of  Labour  candidates  at 


this  election.  And,  while  we 
were  on  fee  subject,  If  there 
was  one  party  at  the  moment 
genuinely  likely  to  replace  a 
recently-elected  prime  minis- 
ter with  an  extremist  from 

the  party’s  opposite  wing,  it 
was  fifth  tram  Conservatives. 

None  of  this  had  any  im- 
pact Tory  Central  Office  and 
the  Daily  Mail  have  done 
their  work  exceptionally  welL 
Despite  .the  epic  revisionism  i 
of  New  Labour,  there  are  In-  i 
telligent  people  out  there  who  1 
stHL believe  that  Tony  is  1 

a Trojan  Horse  for  his  initial- 
sake,  Tony  Benn. 

This  is  not  entirely  the 
result  of  a myth  cynically  sus- 
tained by  sections  of  the  i 
media.  There  is  a genuine  his- 1 
torical  problem  in  the  well- 
remembered  model  of  the 
Greater  London  Council 
coop,  in  which  Ken  Living- ' 
stone  did  indeed  knife  an 
elected  leader  in  the  back 
after  the  election. 

When  Labour  lost  in  1992, 
Tony  Blair  attributed  the  de- 
feat to  the  party's  association 
in  the  popular  imagination 
baggage  of  the  past  From  the 
merely  anecdotal  evidence  of  i 
this  .meal,  scone  of  the  bags 
still  threaten  to  slow  Blair's 
bandwagon  down. 

Also  abandoning  the  band- 


wagon this  week  were  two  of 
my  acquaintances  who  de- 
cided to  vote  Liberal  Demo- 
crat on  May  1,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  One,  a Tory 
voter  to  the  past,  rich  from 
the  City,  has  abandoned  the 
Conservatives  because  of 
sleaze  and  a general  sense  of 
exhaustion  with  their  efforts, 
flirted  with  New  Labour,  but 
has  now  switched  to  the  third 
of  the  main  parties  because 
she  does  not  .yet  quite  trust 
New  Labour  with  her  money. 
Conversely  friend  B,  who 
doesn’t  have  much  money,  is 
now  voting  Liberal  Democrat 
because  of  New  Labour's  lack 
of  radicalism. 

ft  would  surprise  me  if 
these  two  cases  are  isolated. 
Paddy  Ashdown's  party  is  in 
the  novel  position  of  attract- 
ing votes  from  both  the 
purely  cynical  (appeasing 
their  conscience  while  pro- 
tecting their  finances)  and  toe 
purely  idealistic  (voting  for  a 
government  they  would  truly 
like  to  see,  though  never 
could). 

This  touches  on  what  may 
he  the  logical  flaw  in  tbe  Blair 
project.  Tbe  New  Labour 
strategy  — rightwards  shuf- 
fle, media-slick  candidate  — 
is  based  to  the  point  of  plagia- 
rism on  the  1992  Clinton  cam- 


paign. But  that  election  was  a 
freak.  A third  party  candi- 
date, Ross  Perot,  split  the 
right-wing  vote  and  let  Clin- 
ton through  die  middle.  But, 
except  in  a handful  of  seats,, 
the  Liberal  Democrats  have 
i an  opposite  effect  in  Britain: 
they  split  the  left-wing  vote, 

[ thus  making  Clinton  '92  an  ir- 
relevant template. 

if  the  polls  are  right  these 
stories  are  Irrelevant  histori- 
cal footnotes.  They  do  not 
feel,  though,  like  evidence 
I from  a Britain  about  to  award 
Labour  a landslide. 

However,  my  third  anec- 
dote is  a story  of  a Blair 
breakthrough  in  territory 
previously  hostile  to  the 
Labour  Party.  On  Thursday 
evening,  watching  the  record- 
ing of  tbe  Labour  leader's  ap- 
pearance on  BBCl’s  Question 
Time  at  a studio  In  London,  I 
found  myself  sitting  In  the 
middle  of  Mr  Blair's  Special 
Branch  protection  squad. 

In  the  1992,  election.  Neil 
Bannock's  Special  Branch  de- 
tail and  the  local  policemen 
assigned  to  his  trips  sat  stony- 
! faced  through  his  speeches 
! and  TV  appearances  and  were 
not,  from  my  memory,  always 
able  to  control  their  features 
when  he  wandered  on  to  the 
subject  of  crime  prevention  or 


nuclear  defence.  Don’t  misun- 
derstand this  — they  would 
have  put  themselves  between 
Kinnock  and  a bullet  for  such 
is  the  training  of  this  remark- 
able breed  — but  they  did  not 
seen  to  take  him  seriously  os 
a figure. 

On  Thursday  night  there 
was  a significant  amount  of 
nodding,  laughter  and  even 
occasional  discreet  applause 
from  Blair's  sentinels.  This 
may  not  have  been  Ideological 
conviction,  for  Blair  is  the  one 
genuine  political  celebrity  of 
modem  times  and  they  may 
simply  be  enjoying  tbeir  prox- 
imity to  a star.  But  their  obvi- 
ous  warmth  towards  him 
seemed  to  me  significant.  Mr 
Blair  himself  spoke  in  n recent 
interview  of  the  “warmth  In 
the  eyes"  of  the  policemen 
who  protect  him  as  evidence 
to  him  of  Labour's  new  accept- 
ability. The  Romans  use  the 
word  papabttc  to  identify 
those  qualified  and  likely  to 
become  Pope.  Bhdr  is  quite 
clearly  papabUe  in  a way  that 
Kinnock  never  was. 

So,  in  my  anecdotal  poll, 
the  Middle  England  Dinner 
Party  and  the  Lib  Dem  Swing- 
era  look  bod  for. Labour,  while 
the  Laughing  Policeman 
looks  good.  We  shall  see.  Take 
your  pick.  Niche  anecdotes. 
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Europe  as  a myth,  a hard 

core  or  as  a fortress 


the  east,  whose  emergence  tempts,  usually  by  privileged 
from  Soviet  control  chal-  regions,  to  break  away  ton 
teuged  the  European  commu-  less  prosperous  or  developed 
nity  to  fulfill  promises  it  had  fellow  countrymen. 


long  thought  to  be  purely  rhe- 
torical. The  community,  and 


later  the  union,  had  always  limentarian.  In  his  hook 
implied  that  its  ultimate  aim  Europe  at  the  Dawn  cftheMil- 
was  to  bring  into  membership  lennium.  writes  that  “On  toe 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Rbet  one  hand,  a ™inn  is  being 
European  opposition  leaders,  built  by  free  consent  among 
meanwhile,  made  a holy  grail  the  countries  who  invented 
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njpts  usually  by  privileged  umm ■ 

gions.  to  break  away  ton  W fllir  f^S|n|lfl 
ss  prosperous  or  developed  ■ IrWI  WMl  l| 

Dow  countrymen.  * 

Enrique  Bardn.  Spanish  „ EJ"  __  __ 

economist  aDd  European  par-  GVlSinilffl 
' mentarian.  in  his  hook  ■■ 

iiropeattheDawnoftheMD- 

nnium.  writes  that  "On  toe  

co-op  nation 


of  a “return"  to  Europe. 


the  nation-state 


on  the 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


The  point  Judt  makes  about  other,  exclusive  nationalist! 
east  European  national  ism  jg  movements  are  emerging." 
that  two  world  wars  and  What  needs  to  be  added  is 


S?  to  h*  Europe’3  rearguard.  The  questions  ought  to  be  Soviet  h&iISL  aj^matopu-  foatfoe  European  idea  can  be 
■SS2K. S,?K.<f5?MyacaseS:  whetbertbeexistingjnembeES  Mon  transfonSd  SS  toUbTSme  agmda. 

gwaasmsMAagnifliitln  ^^ftbesameu^^i.  ran  create  a new  concert  of  European  states  into  paro-  Just  as  there  are  Little  En- , 

in  Emt^e  and  Whether  they  can  chlal  societies,  whose  old  glandere,  so  there  can  be  little 

, altirii  to  want  to  distance  extend  it  to  the  east  Some  transnational  itwfc*  had  been  Europeans.  As  an  example,  in 

!L?  ETFi  peppte  become  SO  con-  lost  and  whoseS^SoS  BrttXItaro  andwSsh  na- 1 

;nesfvoies’  5“ ann  ^oropean  in  the  French  and  Gearman  ceroed  about  arguing  about  ones  were  despised.  This  disil-  tionafists  get  away  with  asso- 1 


tendency  af+raefo  „ ~ , owui  ones  were  uespiseo.  this  msu*  uanausa  get  away  wun  asao- 

fMuiwSff T J5££f  &J23E?  STjSJSSn  ftoselves  to  solutions  that  they  have  Car-  lusion  with  the  Soviet  super-  elating  Europe,  a supposedly 
Serftfie  tl^^acf  an  inner^ope.  gotten  whxtthe  questions  are.  structure  can  all  too  easily  be  transnational  idea,  with  their 

mg  or  me  conservative  vote  The  “hard  core"  idea  can  Can  westem0- j j *-  - - • - - -• — 


mg  of  the  Conservative  vote 
were  seen  as  the  result  of  the 


{- single  currenev  ^ progpglty^nd^fail  an-  Europe  which“seems  already  this  puts  al riskthe  only Eutt>  . . laxe  a wok  at  me  prwci- 

rra  t—i..  , - T J wtoeb  otbers  win  I^oyroCTit  of  earlier  years,  and,  to  have  made  life  harder  tor  pean  multinational  society  to  Sara  Parkin  pies  and  values  of  most  irf 

l^agmemsrfthepomila-  tae  «±fc*rt  these  busing  and  groups 


recover  I transposed  to  Brussels,  to  the  efforts  at  independence.  That 


untary  organisations  and 
groups,  currently  employ 
around  400,000  full-time 
equivalent  workers  (going  on 
for  2 per  cent  of  the  total 
workforce),  contribute  over 
£12  billion  to  GNP,  and  mobi- 
lise around  4 million  people 
to  do  some  kind  of  voluntary- 
work  at  least  once  a month. 

Take  a look  at  the  princi- 


T 


— — — - — — - - — -r-  “ ~~h— „ , *_ — t — ■**  uwu  u a Kune  aexunaus  m me  papuia-  luivk  acojevcu.  un  on  iu 

future  has  shlftad  deci-  privates  and  less  fortunate  time?  Can  the  don.  This  leaves  teadersin  a feults.  a successful  hybrid  na 


Isively  into  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  the 
union's  most  important  mem- 
bers. Covertly  in  the  British 
general  election,  pivotally  in 
the  coming  French  election, 

and  most  openly  m the  Ger- 


union  affairs,  evenif  there  Ss  a ftmds  of  richer  societies,  clos-  complex  balance  between  dlf- 
narr^Labourvlctory^  mg  off  immigration  and  res-  ferent  national  objectives  in 

,SraF:e>,a  showing  for  ponding  to  nationalist  aid  western  Europe,  shaken  by 
the  National  Front  could  af-  racist  pressures.  There  can  be  the  fell  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be 
^*^rope^n  P1"0-  orriraged  a dismal  competi-  restored?  Are  east  European 
grammes  of  the  m^nstream  titm  between  fortress  national-  economies  and  nationalisms 
Wips  mull  more  than  it  al-  isms  and  fortress  Europe,  compatible  with  mtin«  msm. 


parlous  situation.  “If  they  are  tionalism.  Is  not  much  ■ COME  from  Islay,  a beau- 
rejected.  or  kept  waiting  too  explored.  I tifUl  Hebridean  island 

long,  or  accepted  on  meaning-  Barfra's  and  Judt's  books  ■ with  a population  of  about 
less  or  partial  terms,  then  are  at  opposite  poles.  One  is  4,000.  Like  many  others  living 


and  you  find  that  they  are  nut 

I COME  from  Islay,  a beau-  a million  miles  different  to 

tifhl  Hebridean  island  those  of  the  dear  old  Co-op 
with  a population  of  about  and  its  sister  mutual  soctet- 


Europe  will  become  an  ever  optimistic,  the  other  an  essay 


and  Its  sister  mutual  societ- 
ies. A Real  World  member, 


remote  communities  the  New  Economics  Found  j 


and  most  openly  m the  Ger-  ™ rc ai.  isms  ana  tortress  Europe,  compatible  with  union  men-  ttonalist  parlance,  and  the  even  Baron's  rosier  survey 

man  election  that  Kohl  has  ah-  ' . rtiePyt^s  of  the  with  each  claiming  to  be  bet-  bersfalp,  or  with  a second-dass  backlash  against  the  attempt  shows  that  Europe's  difficul- 

nounced  he  will  contest,  the  “eTta¥ne  ^ at'*e®Ptog  out  North  AfH-  menbexship  that  might  be  erf-  to  join  the  west  . . . could  be  ties  are  great,  which  makes  it 


more  derogatory  term  in  na- 1 in  controlled  pessimism.  But  around  Britain,  everyone  on  tion,  has  been  tracking  the 


European  issue  is  set  to  domt-  a crmcai  stance,  in  Ger- 
nate  as  it  has  not  done  before,  many,  a defeat  for  Kohl  would 

The  difference  ton  the  last  disastrous  tor  the  Union, 
time  when  Europe  was  pro-  P?*,.*  Priory  based  on  a re- 
nounced on  by  Europeans,  the  ~oan&  Policies  to  assuage 
sequence  of  Maastricht  refer-  GerTnari  anrieties  might  be 
onriirmc  hi  Pmmaric,  Ireland  very  damaging  too. 
and  France,  is  that  this  tim»  it  i®ss  obvious  form  of 

Is  much  more  serious.  The  dif-  f1"®- 6m entati on  could  come 


a more  critical  stance.  In  Ger-  cans,  at  law  and  order,  or  at  fered,  under  which  they  would 
gany*  a defeat  for'Kohl  would  limiting  the  amount  erf  money  not  receive  the  hpip  poorer 
be  disastrous  tor  the  Union,  paid  out  to  poorer  regions.  European  states  have  received 
but  a victory  based  on  a re-  Into  the  two  different  vessels,  in  the  past?  All  of  are 


serious  indeed." 


all  the  more  necessary  that 


Islay  will  be  reading  about  equally  rapid  growth  at  the 
the  City’s  siege  of  the  Co-  modern  mutual  societies.  It 
operative  Wholesale  Society  estimates  that  there  are  now 


Western  Europe,  Judt  ar-  the  issues  be  considered  in 


ICWS)  with  dismay. 

Their  main  concern,  how- 


goes.  quickly  reassumed  its  terms  which  exalt  neither  the  I ever,  won't  be  the  seedy 


'u  ...  ..  7. _ _ — wv  tuti  uiuounuiuk  dLULUUC  LU 

t0  ^ na^onal  and  the  Euro-  central  — With,  without,  be-  era  Europe,  which  is  to  ignore 

German  anxieties  might  be  pean,  the  same  bad  brew  can  fore,  and  after  any  single  and  neglect  u,  particularly 


in  the  past?  All  erf  these  are  characteristic  attitude  to  east-  traditional  nation  states  nor  stories  about  corporate  espio-  the  UK. 


about  500  credit  unions  and 
350  local  economic  trading 
systems  (LETS)  operating  in 


be  poured. 

The  opposition  between 


and  neglect  it,  particularly  wise.  Judt  writes:  "We  shall 
currency.  { when  it  grasped  that  early  wake  up  one  day  to  find  that  I quoted  company,  the  local  Co- 

The  historian  Tony  Judt  (in  entry  on  gristing  would  far  from  solving  the  problems  op  will  dose  down.  It  may  be 


the  European  union.  Other-  nage,  but  a real  fear  that  If  the 
wise.  Judt  writes:  "We  shall  CWS  becomes  a pubticly- 


nage,  but  a real  fear  that  If  the  And,  just  in  case  vnu  were 
CWS  becomes  a publicly-  beginning  to  think  this  Is  an 
quoted  company,  the  local  Co-  anti-market  polemic,  when 


f.-a  r i * m „ I _ *V  7.  T I . * (ill  f OJUJ  uu  cxiauLUC  UTliiib  wutuu  I UU  UOUi  5 H/lvxug  W ytuuinilff  I U|l  Win  uvwc  uumti  Al  UAOJ  UC 

1 EllS?pe  2nd  nationalism  has  I bis  book.  A Grand  Illusion?)  compound  the  union's  prob-  of  our  contlnmt,  the  myth  of  true  that  the  CWS  has  rested 


acuities  faced  by  Europe  after  aD°¥t  a3“e  perhaps  become  too  settled  an  devotes  little  space  to  the  cur-  ferns  of  unemployment  and  ‘Europe*  has  become  an  im 

1989  — how  to  restore  employ-  ™ a ^?r“  coreW»  idea.  The  single  currency  has  nancy  Issue.  The  implication  welfare  strain,  Within  west-  pediment  to  our  recognisinj 

ment  and  rescue  the  welfare  western  and  acquired  an  overwhelming  of  the  arguments  he  puts  for-  earn  Europe,  various  forms  of  them." 

state,  how  to  recast  a union  ®astem  Europe,  supposedly  Importance  as  a symbol  of  the  ward,  although  he  does  not  separatism  and  national  fern  

whose  balance  of  power  had  te™P°rarUy  m -Sact,  in  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  pursue  it,  is  that  the  single  were  strengthening,  some  Tony  Judt's  A Grand  IHusion?  (s 

changed,  and  how,  when,  or  if  08868  permanently.  In  nation  to  union  and  has  there-  currency  is  a project  which  under  European  colours.  He  published  by  Penguin,  and 

to  bring  in  the  eastern  rase;  what  was  siqiposed  tore  become  a lightning  rod  serves,  to  obscure  the  real  notes  the  Euro-babble  that  ac-  Enrique  Batons  Europe  at  the 
countries  — are  clearer  and  to  „ the  vanguard  of  a for  gathering  storm  clouds  of  problems.  The  most  serious  of  companies  rightwing  Flemish  Dawn  of  the  Millennium  by 

closer.  The  three  elections  are  renfiwea  -Europe  might  turn  doubt  and  suspicion.  these,  he  suggests,  is  that  of  nationalism  and  other  at-  MacMillan. 


entry  on  existing  terms  would  far  from  solving  the  problems  op  will  dose  down.  It  may  be  tbe  Economist  magazine 
compound  the  union’s  prob-  of  our  continent,  the  myth  of  true  that  the  CWS  has  rested  wrote  an  article  about  the 
terns  erf  unemployment  and  ‘Europe’  has  become  an  im-  too  much  on  its  historical  LETS  schemes  a couple  of 
welfare  strain.  Within  west-  pediment  to  our  recognising  laurels  and  neglected  to  keep  years  ago,  it  was  grudgingly 
era  Europe,  various  forms  of  them.”  its  pioneering  energy  and  admiring,  it  hod  to  be.  Those 


closer.  The  three  elections  are  ^ renewe^  Europe  might  turn 

When  a close  friend  climbs 
swiftly  up  the  political  ladder, 
can  the  friendship  survive? 
Especially  when  that  friend 
looks  set  to  be  the  next  prime 
minister?  By  Martin  Kettle 

Personal 
is  the 


these,  he  suggests,  is  that  of  [ nationalism  and  other  at- 


Dawn  of  Ilia  Millennium  by 
MacMillan. 


m 


A FRIEND  of  mine  1980s  are  now  the  only  decade 
is  about  to  become  since  the  1810s  not  to  have 
prime  minister,  produced  a premier).  As  a 
and  while  I am  political  journalist,  1 was 
more  confident  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
than  many  about  what  this  whoever  rose  to  the  top  of  the 


means  for  the  country,  I 
worry  quite  a lot  about  what 
it  means  for  our  friendship.  1 
don't  pretend  that  Tony  Blair 


greasy  pole.  What  I didn't  bar- 
gain for  was  that  be  would 
also  be  a good  mate. 

• My  first  meeting  with  Tony 


Is  my  closest  friend,  though  Blair  was  at  a party  canfer- 
there  was  a stage  when  it  ence  — a liberal  Party  oon- 
almost  felt  to  me  as  though  he  fference.  In  case  that  arouses 
was.  and  I dont  remotely  pro-  Instant  suspicions  among 
tend  to  be  his.  But  he  has  more  purist  Labour  readers, 
been  a good  friend  all  foe  let  me  assure  you  that  his 
same  — and  now  he  is  about  presence  there  was  entirely 
to  bedome  prime  minister.  professional,  as  was  mine.  He 
I have  other  friends  — car-  was  the  newly  elected  Labour 
penters  and  teachers,  secre-  MP  for  Sedgefleld  and  he  had 


7 


taries  and  formers  — whose 
jobs  are  quite  incidental  to 


been  persuaded  by  Tyne-Tees 
TV  to  take  part  in  a weekly 


our  friendships.  I am  friends  political  roadshow  to  cam- 
with  a few  other  politicians,  ment  on  the  party  confer- 
some  musicians  and  a lot  of  ences.  We  met  in  a bar  and  we 
journalists,  several  of  whom  instantly  got  on.  We  met  at 
are  a bit  fomous  and  some  of  the  Tory  Party  conference  1 
whom  are  quite  important,  that  autumn,  too. 
too.  With  all  these,  there  are  Over  the  years,  we  saw 
occasional  areas  of  mutual  quite  a lot  of  one  another.  My 
wariness  but  no  enduring  wife  and  his  were  both  law- 
conflict  between  private  yers.  Our  children  were  the 
friendship  and  public  life.  But  same  ages.  We  had  a lot  of 
to  have  a friend  who  is  prime  ideas  in  common  about  oppo- 
minister  when  you  are  a polit-  sition  politics.  He  was  gener- 


lcal  journalist  — well,  that  is 
different 


ous  with  his  hospitality  and 
time.  We  met  regularly  and 


From  the  start  I found  my  the  raid,  I am  certain  that 
relationship  with  him  felt  for  there  was  more  to  it  on  both 


the  thought  of  being  prime 
minister.  He  doesn't  wear 


ILLUSTRATION'  CUFF  HARPER 


Politicians  and  political  talked;  it  seemed  to  me,  very  more  trusting  than  my  sides  than  calculation.  But  jeans  in  public  any  more,  and  I think  he  had  a sense  of  the 

toumalists  inescapably  In-  frankly,  and  not  only  about  relationship  with  all  but  one  there  have  been  times,  espe-  he  is  courted  by  the  seriously  kind  of  changes  which  were 

habit  foe  same  world-  They  politics,  though  inevitably  other  MP.  With  the  others.  ciaDy  since  he  has  mixed  with  rich  and  actively  famous,  needed  in  order  to  make 

■ . ■*  r — . -.  . - . ». — — — — 1 -~-—j — * «h  v»„  Labour  electable,  and  then 


shop  at  the  same  shops,  enjoy 
many  of  the  same  pleasures 


politic  took  principal  place,  however  good  company  they  sovereigns  and  presidents, 
From  tbe  start,  it  seemed  as  were,  you  were  always  con-  when  I have  felt  discarded. 


and  live  in  the  same  streets  of  though  he  gave  foe  children  scions  that  you  were  a jour- 


ally  since  he  has  mixed  with  rich  and  actively  famous,  needed  in  order  to  make 
ivereigns  and  presidents,  Above  all,  he  has  prepared  Labour  electable,  and  then 
ben  I have  felt  discarded.  himself  for  office  with  a disci-  spent  a stupendous  amount  of 
I look  back  with  particular  pline  that  I find  quite  stun-  time  honing  and  testing  his 


foare  id^cal^gMsip  and  foe  closeness,  and  I am  aware  they  were  right  to  be.  These  had  gtoen  him  some  help^md  quite  as  keen  on  football  then 

£JBb  Sd  ylt  both  of  the  dangers  of  hubris  in  were  not  relaxed  times  in  rela-  he  and  Cherte  march  edoffthe  as  he  now  seems  to  be,  but  he 

SSSns  aro^'n^sioSlr  in-  maldng  these  statements.  I tions  between  political  jour-  platform  and  out  of  foe  hall  hasn  t jaid  or  done  much  else 


groups  are  professionally  in- 
hibited in  their  relations,  pol- 


maMng  these  statements.  I 
wasn't  foe  only  person  to 


naiictg  and  the  Labour  Party,  after  his  acceptance  speech,  since  he  became  Labour 


SSSSSfoSaSe'now  Tet  BZair  was  ewoyabte.  in-  He  walked I aMM  p«st  me  feaderfoathas  surprised Im 

moans  necause  uujy  a«  “u«  B,'L _ ^ . .timnitHna  nnri  UvtirwT  Btrafeht  thmueb  river  all  the  years  I have 


deemed  to  have  no  private 
lives  or  private  thoughts,  and 
journalists  because  it  is  their 
job  to  tell  their  readers  what 
they  know. 


tlonally  interesting  and  — for  teresting  and  stimulating,  and  looked  straight  through 
the  mid-1980s  — unusually  Someone  said  that  he  is  too  me,  and  I remember  feeling 
frrr  fhmlrtnr  young  Labour  open  and  too  nice  to  be  a like  Falstaff  at  foe  coronation 
MP  Blair’s  circle  was  large  politician,  and  that’s  almost  erf  Prince  Hal  and  wondering 
even  before  he  began  his  true.  He  really  is  open.  And  whether  Blair,  too,  was 


quite  as  keen  on  football  then  but  extremely  well-prepared, 
as  he  now  seems  to  be,  but  he 

hasn't  said  or  done  much  else  ^VEARS  ago,  apro- 

since  he  became  Labour  pos  Blair,  I sought 

leader  that  has  surprised  me.  out  a conversation 

Over  all  foe  years  1 have  with  a very  emi- 1 

known  him,  he  has  been  strik-  Ml  nent  political  jour- ! 


and  looked  straight  through  Over  all  the  years  I have  with  a very  emi- 

me,  nnri  I remember  feeling  known  him,  he  has  been  strik-  HI  nent  political  jour- 
uvu  Falstaff  at  tbe  coronation  ingly  consistent  in  his  politi-  nalist  about  foe  question  of 
of  prince  Hal  and  wondering  cal  preoccupations  and  inter-  friendship  with  politicians. 


Kavknow  even  before  he  began  Ws  true.  He  really  is  open.  And  whether  Blairtoo,  was  ests.  I have  lost  count  of  the  He  said  he  had  cometo  the 

they  know.  . rice  foroueh  foe  nartv  he  really  is  nice.  And  yet  he  is  silently  saying  ‘Tresume  not  number  of  conversations  j conclusion  that  it  is  best  not 

K-Slrri^  ESSn  and  a halt  that  Zamfoefoing  I was”.  have  had  with  him  during  to  have  politicians  as  friends. 

^cb6S’  my  friendwgl  behi  mw  ttsm^^emup  si^otsm  ^ justany  rvvutinian,  but  a But  if  he  was.  then  it  was  which  he  seemed  to  be  work-  They  hold  your  pen  with  an 

Downing  Street  tins  time  next  ltwasnt  guraris-  man whoflas  propelled  him-  partly  true.  He  was  not  foe  tog  inexorably  towards  the  invisible  rein  and  you  should 

Fr°r„m1n,iJ1^  5-  KSfcSfSrtJSflSX  S?toX  and'  SS?  that  te  waj  Ha  tos  idasl tat  he  ,spou*s  today,  neyer  fesl  that  there  anpoli- 

now  postMy  the  prstmer-  tester  of  the  labour  Forty  ^ who  .ay^t  Blah-  ooens  oboot  whom  you  hes. 


invisible  rein  and  you  should 
never  feel  that  there  are  poli- 


mrat  unthkdSble.  There  is  no  goton  very  well  vtthjaia^  now  MrMnw 
denying  that  when  and  if  it  ists  like  Alastair  CtonpbeU  stop,  before  his  44fo  birthday, 
happens,  I shall  be  greatly  and  John  Lloyd.  - - - 

moved,  because  I feel  so  if  your  gameas  a journalist 
strongly  about  what  feces  us  In  the  mid-1980s  was  simply 


now.  These  are  life-changing 
decisions,  he  said  at  the  time. 


People  who  say  that  Blair  ticians  about  whom  you  hesi- 
r.hangftfi  his  opinions  to  fit  the  tate  to  write  cruelly  where  it 


company  he  keeps,  or  to  suit  is  necessary. 


E has  been  helped  Although  he  had  begun  to  see  foe  times  (though  I’m  less  I agree  with  foe  last  part  of  | 
by  his  own  mod  himself  quite  clearly  as  a sure  about  the  Sun),  are  that,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a 
fortune  and  by  future  Labour  leader  before  wrong.  Joe  Klein's  witty  line  needlessly  self-denying  doc- 
foe  tragedies  of  1394,  he  had  not  expected  to  to  the  New  Yorker  this  week  trine.  It  sounds  highly  prlncl- 
others,  and  yet  as  be  pitchforked  into  either  foe  about  Blair  creating  a society  pled,  but  journalists  must 
tt  across  Westmto-  contest  or  the  top  job.  His  where  baby-boomers  can  feel  retain  their  independence 


on  May  Day.  Some -no,  most  professional  h> 

— of  my  emotion  wffl  be  be-  grabattog  yommelf  with  foe 


foe  tragedies  of  1394,  he  had  not  expected  to 

— ux  uv  w— i ~ . i unT  *nfi  mnttiiw  ■■  • ■■  others,  and  yet  as  be  pitchforked  into  either  the  auuui  oum  uemug  «* 

cause  attest  foe  OmsaTO-  hetooks  outSss  Westato-  contest  or  the  top  job.  His  where  baby-boomers  can  frel 

lives  will  be  outj end  there  wtonere.  thm  cterfrom  his  new  home  next  decision  to  run  was  inevita-  socially  responsible  and  still 

will  bea  chance,  afterl8  terri-  ttemcKt  oWagp^n^p  he  will  not  be  foe  ble,  but  foil  of  emotional  fra-  afford  designer  labels  is 

My  misconceived  years,  of  taverf  to.  NCQ  Ktoiwk  to  consider  that  his  gility  when  it  came.  I have  a wrong,  too.  He's  serious  about 

Pitting  fSSSM^Sai ^l^bee^’SS.e.  note  of  a^conversaticm  with  winning  power.  But  there’s 


putting  this  country  back  already  a iresn  smuui 
Swefoer  and  rfrestab-  Labour  leader,  wifoa  ypnfo- 
ucViinp  rfen»nt  nublic  value®-  fol  and  talented  staff  If  you 


contest  or  the  top  job.  His  where  baby-boomers  can  feel  retain  their  independence 
decision  to  run  was  inevita-  socially  responsible  and  still  within  foe  world,  not  from 
ble,  but  foil  of  emotional  fra-  afford  designer  labels  is  above  it  It  is  possible  to  be 
gility  when  it  came.  I have  a wrong,  too.  He’s  serious  about  Independent  and  have  values 
note  of  a conversation  with  winning  power.  But  there's  mid  commitments  at  foe  same 


1 have  sometimes  wondered  him  on  foe  day  following  much  more  to  him  that  that 


listing  decent  public  values,  fid  md  tetentM  yro  j myself  John  Smith’s  death,  to  which  If  Blair  is  an  opportunist 

a lnt  of  it  will  be  very  wanted  a hero  to  worsmp,  ne  . nr ho  aaM-  '-reo  on  efranew  a dav  then  h»  fmrvM+mTism  is  on 


time.  And  if  you  find  a good 
friendship,  you  should  not 


gmuwiuMiwi-«--r  “moderniser”  more  because  he  was  a ungm  nung.  now  ua  ueuns 

S«  **™SESf*JfS£  f*JSSr2£  *£ T™  Labour  MP  than  .because  he  be  prtoe  mtoteter  in  two 


SSS/etfri^^dyet  a decade  a^  th^  Bx^ 

ruthless  maaof  my  own  gm-  Gould was i foot  ^ 


was  just  waD,  nice?  I won-  years.  It’s  crazy. 


not  believe  that  he  sat  down 
in  1983  and  calculated  foe 


nnnipm  imwii  m uu  vn**  . » fj,  japQfi  mwiior  Tip  Had  nlm/ftvfi  It  Has  tafeen  three  years,  not  steps  he  needed  to  take  over 

eration  entering  Number  10-  Labour  1Sked  me  more  becmi^I  two,  for  his  chance  to  come,  the  next  two  decades  to  be-  Martin  Settle  will  soon  move 

someone  of  w^GortoEraro  S in  that  time  to  has  come  leader  of  the  parly  and  » DC™  the 

my  own  era  was  lfltely  to  and, Ja^  Straw,  not  raato  chan^d.  He  has  got  used  to  then  to  wm  a general  election.  Guardians  bureau  duef 

become  prime  minister  (tbe  to  me,  outa  icu-  • 


the  rtifemmas  which  it  can 
inevitably  cause. 


largeness  of  spirit  tuned  to  a work  and  skill  exchangee 
changing  world,  but  how  may  not  use  casb,  but  thw 
many  branches  of  Asda  or  are  an  example  of  pure  mar 
Salisbury's  serve  catchments  ket  forces  at  work. 


of  under  5,000  people? 

The  key  word  Is  serve,  be- 


There  is  other  evidence  that 
the  moral  and  caring  soul  uf 


cause,  behind  the  headlines  the  British  people  is  alive  — 
about  the  rabid  City  terrier  and  strong.  The  growth  m 
sinking  its  teeth  into  the  most  demand  for  ethical  invest - 
venerable  of  foe  mutual  soci-  ment  and  banking  services  is 


eties.  a really  big  issue  is  at 
stake.  Is  mutuality  on  its  way 
out?  Is  the  free  market  really 
winning  the  "battle  of  ideas 
foe  world  over"  — as  the  first 
line  of  the  Conservative  elec- 
tion manifesto  says  it  is? 

If  so,  what  do  we  do  about 
the  fact  that  foe  market  puts 


something  the  Co-op  Bank 
has  been  well  into  for  some 
time. 

Examine  the  bids  for 
lottery  money,  and 
you’ll  find  the  volun- 
tary and  community  sector  nt 
its  most  vibrant  and  omrepre- 


no  value  on  foe  social  benefits  neurtol,  attracting  significant 
delivered  by  foe  Islay  Coop,  sums  for  environmental  ami 
and  that  it  isn't  concerned  social  projects  into  what  are 
about  democracy  or  caring  often  the  most  needy  local - 


for  others?  The  market  actu- 
ally prides  itself  on  being 
amoral  as  a necessary  condi- 


ities.  A survey  of  2,000  local 
organisations  and  groups  by 
the  Birmingham  Voluntary 


tion  for  the  ruthless  economic  Services  Council  found  that 


efficiency  it  rewards  so  ex- 
travagantly. 

What  the  politicians  who  so 


they  generated  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  their  own  Income,  and 
for  every  £1  invested  by  the 


uncritically  extol  market  local  authority,  over  £4  was 
forces  forget  is  that  the  Co-op  gained  from  other  sources, 
can  provide  personalised  ser-  Yet  you  wouldn't  know  it 
vices  and  care  precisely  be-  from  the  City  pages  of  your 
cause  it  is  not  as  economi-  daily  newspaper.  This  lively 


cally  efficient  as  it  could  be  to 
traditional  accounting  terms. 


third  sector  of  foe  economy, 
neither  public  nor  private. 


But  put  a proper  value  on  foe  but  playing  an  Increasingly 
social  benefits  of  a local  shop,  important  role  to  generating 
and  the  cost  erf  a little  market  local  economic  activity,  is 
inefficiency  seems  cheap  at  simply  off  the  radar  of  the 


twice  the  price.  It  is  fortunate 
that  whatever  tbe  ultimate 


City  analysts. 

I Just  hope  It  is  not  off  the 


fete  of  the  CWS,  foe  spirit  In  radar  of  tbe  Labour  Party  as 
which  it  was  founded  is  alive  well  as  foe  Conservatives. 


and  well  According  to  Real 
World,  a coalition  of  44 


Tony  Blair  says  he  wants  a 
Britain  that  is  "one  nation 


organisations  campaigning  with  shared  values  and  pur- 


for  environmental  and  social 
justice,  millions  of  people  to 


pose".  Don’t  we  all,  mate,  but 
we  will  only  set  it  if  the 


Britain  today  are  living  and  values  that  are  nurtured  and 
working  according  to  the  Co-  rewarded  most  by  our  govern- 


op’s  original  principles. 
Sensational  “fat-cat" 


ment  are  the  same  sharing, 
caring  ones  that  inspired  the 


reports,  claiming  terminal  founders  of  the  co-operative 
public  cynicism  about  busi-  movement. 

ness,  are  hiding  an  amazing  

growth  of  all  sorts  of  commu-  Sara  Parkin  Is  a Director  of 
nity-hased  enterprises  which.  Forum  tor  the  Future,  a 
together  with  a wider  net-  sustainable  development 
work  of  often  well-ftinded  vol-  charity. 


Spread 

a little 
magic 

Whatever  the  occasion;  anniversaries, 
birthdays,  thank-yous,  house-warmings, 
retirements,  they'll  enjoy  creating  a little 
magic  for  themselves  with  National 
Garden  Gift  Tokens. 

These  colourful  tokens  come  in  a 
range  of  values  and  are  so  easy  to  post. 
They  can  be  bought,  and  exchanged,  at 
most  Garden  Centres,  Garden  Shops  and 
Nurseries  right  across  the  UK. 

So  treat  them  to  the  gift  that  grows. 


sm 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  GIFT  TOKENS 

HortfCUlniml  Trades  Association  (tstablubtd  1898) 
Theale,  Berkshire. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Allan  Franco vich 


A sense  of 

insecurity 


WHEN  Allan 

Francovich, 
who  has  died  of 
a heart  attack 

aged  56,  started 
making  investigative  films 
yeans  ago,  he  little  realised  he 
had  started  a Journey  that 
would  make  him  loved  by 
many,  feared  by  many  and 
loathed  by  some. 

The  long  battle  to  expose  the 
worst  excesses  of  intelligence 
and  security  services  all  over 
the  “free”  world  included  Al- 
lan's prophetic  film.  Dark  Pas- 
sage (1990).  about  Sooth  Amer- 
ican murder  squads.  At  the 
Hme  there  was  a mixed  reac- 
tion: subsequent  events 
proved  that,  if  anything,  Allan 
had  understated  the  horror. 
His  experiences  during  that 
film  reinforced  his  detestation 
of  cant,  hypocrisy,  deceit  and 
American  intelligence  and 
law  enforcement  agencies,  in 
particular  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Born  In  New  York  but 
raised  in  Lima,  Peru,  where 
his  father  was  an  engineer,  Al- 
lan went  to  universities  in 
Lima,  the  US  and  France.  He 
was  fluent  In  several  lan- 
guages and . probably  one  of 
the  best  read,  most  erudite 
young  men  of  his  generation. 

A decade  before  Dark  Pas- 
sage. he  made  On  Company 
Business  (1980)—  a searing  ex- 
posure of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  which  won  the 
International  Critics  Award 
for  best  documentary  at  the 
Berlin  FUm  Festival. 

His  first  real  European  pro- 
ject was  the  documentary  Gla- 
dio  (1992)  where,  for  the  first 
time,  he  exposed  the  history  of 
the  CIA's  training  of  resis- 
tance “cells”  all  over  Europe 
to  be  activated  after-  a Soviet 
invasion,  only  to  lose  control 
of  them  and  find  that  some 
cells  were  destabilising  de- 
mocracy in  Belgium  and  Italy. 
When  the  film  was  first  trans- 
mitted, it  caused  outrage. 

Allan’s  last  film  was,  per- 
haps his  most  controversial, 
about  the  Lockerbie  bombing. 


In  order  to  make  The  Maltese 
Double  Cross , Allan  assembled 
a small  and  unconventional 
team  who  worked  under  great 
stress  from  a tiny  office  in 
London.  From  the  start  there 
were  threats,  smears  and  in- 
nuendo — "Libyan  dupes” 
was  a wen-loved  phrase.  What 
those  who  opposed  the  work 
foiled  to  realise  was  Allan's 
dogged  determination  and  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  he  in- 
spired In  "the  team”  who  had 
become  his  adopted  family. 

When  smears  and  innuendo 
graduated  to  death  threats  and 
tampering  with  vehicles,  he 
Just  became  more  determined. 
After  one  particularly  un- 
pleasant Incident,  he  smiled  at 
me  and  said,  “Now  I know 
we're  on  the  right  track;  the 
bastards  are  running  scared!" 

He  formed  a very  special 
relationship  with  the  UK  rela- 
tives of  the  victims  of  Pan  Am 
103.  After  the  first  of  many 
meetings,  he  was  more  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  truth  and 
justice.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
making  the  film,  it  was  obvi- 


ous to  even  some  of  his  detrac- 
tors that  “something”  was  go- 
ing an  — the  smears  and 
campaign  of  vilification 
reached  new  heights. 

The  first  showing  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster  (organised 
by  his  new-found  friend  and 
staunch  supporter  Tam  Da- 
lyell.  MF)  was  packed.  At  ode 
point,  Allan  and  I were  pacing 
up  and  down  in  the  corridor 
outside,  the  stress  of  viewing 
too  much  to  bear. 

During  the  making  of  the 
film,  the  team  had  become 
convinced  that  there  were 
serious  unanswered  questions 
about  the  parts  played  In  the 
investigation  by  both  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI;  the  finished  film 
aired  a few  of  the  many  ques- 
tions we  had  found.  Allan  was 
always  convinced  of  malfea- 
sance within  the  FBI  explo- 
sives laboratory  and  was  de- 
lighted when  a senior  FBI 
agent  blew  the  whistle  to  force 
an  Independent  inquiry;  this 
resulted  in  two  senior  officers 
being  suspended  and  may  lead 


to  a total  reorganisation  of  the 
FBI’s  forensic  service. 

Apart  from  his  film  career, 
Allan  loved  the  arts:  he  wrote 
plays,  short  stories  and  poet- 
ry. A meal  with  him  was  a 
memorable  experience:  he 
switched  from  topic  to  topic 
with  machine-gun  speed,  in- 
terspersed with  witty  com- 
ments and  recollections. 
Sometimes  he  would  switch 
from  one  language  to  another 
Just  for  the  fun  of  it 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Allan 
was  loathed  by  those  whose 
evil  trade  he  had  so  resolutely 
exposed:  he  was  feared  by 


those  who  had  dark  secrets, 
but  he  was  loved  by  his  many 
friends,  acquaintances  and 
colleagues  all  over  the  world. 
When  Allan  gave  you  his 
friendship,  it  was  total,  un- 
questioning and  for  fife.  The 
deluge  of  calls  from  all  over 
the  world  received  since  his 
tragic  death  say  more  about 
the  respect  and  esteem  he  had 
'earned  than  any  written  word. 

In  the  past  two  years  Allan 
had  written  a moving  play 
about  the  Spanish  civil  war,  a 
ffimscript  based  on  the  Island 
of  Skye,  and  started  three  or 
four  major  investigative  pro- 
jects, one  into  the  asmsaiia- 
tion  of  the  Swedish  prime 
minister,  Olaf  Palme. 

Allan  had  formed  a special 
friendship  with  Dr  Jim  Swire 
and  his  family  whom  be  met 
and  got  to  know  during  the 
making  of  The  Maltese  Double 
Cross.  Jim  introduced  Allan  to 
Skye  and  he  came  to  love  the 
Inland.  it  was  his  dearest  wish, 
expressed  to  his  “British  fam- 
ily" that  when  he  died  he 
wanted  to  lie  on  the  island 
One  of  the  first  directors  to 
openly  defy  the  CIA,  be  was 
one  of  the  most  courageous, 
determined  and  caring  film 
makers  of  recent  years.  His 
death  has  left  a gap  in  the 

ranks  of  fighters  fnr  justice. 


PawtdPan  Jbyh 


Duff. . . staunch  individualist  enthralled  by  climbing 


Allan  Francovich,  film  director, 
writer,  bom  March  23, 1941;  died 
April  17, 1907 


Malcolm  Duff 
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Exposing  those  unanswered  security  q[nestions . . .Allan  Francovich 
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Free  spirit 
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THEY  say  the  best 
mountaineers  die  in 
their  sleep,  and  that's 
what  Mai  Duff  has  done 
at  the  far-too-eariy  age  of  44,  of 
a heart  attack  in  his  tent  at 
base  camp  on  the  Nepalese 
side  of  Everest  whilst  leading 
a commercial  expedition  to 
the  nvumtoto  in  terms  of  bin 
Scottish  and  Himalayan 
ascents,  Mai  Duff  was  (me  of 
the  most  effective  British 
climbers  of  recent  years- 
Mai  was  born  in  Tanzania, 


but  his  family  moved  back  to 
Scotland  when  he  was  very 
young.  He  went  to  the  George 
Watson  Academy  in  Edin- 
burgh where,  unusually  in  the 
1960s,  outdoor  pursuits 
formed  an  important  part  of 
organised  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. One  master,  Archie 
Henry,  was  a luminary  of  the 
Scottish  Mountaineering 
Club,  and  took  boys  away 
wallting  and  scrambling  to 
Arran  and  elsewhere.  For 
most,  the  effect  was  off-put- 
ting. For  Mai,  it  inspired  a life- 
tune’s  interest 
When  he  finally  found  an- 
other student,  Sob  Fairley 
(now  an  eminent  Scottish 


painter),  to  whom  he  could 
confess  his  attraction,  his 
dimhmg  career  began  in  ear- 
nest From  their  early  teens, 
most  weekends  and  holidays 
were  spent  to  the  Highlands — 
bin-walking,  camping,  bothy- 
ing,  rock-climbing,  poaching 
salmon  and  trout  omitholo- 
gizing.  following  foe  great 
stravaiging  tradition  that 
stretched  down  from  Seton 
Gordon.  Torn  Weir  and  Bill 
Murray  to  the  wild  boys  of  the 
Creag  Dubh  and  Edinburgh 
Squirrels  mountaineering 
dobs. 

This  early  familiarity  with 
the  Scottish  hills  in  all 
weather,  his  intense  acquaint- 
ance with  Ben  Alder  and  the 
Mamoras,  the  Cairngorms  and 
the  North-west  Highlands, 
underpinned  his  later  pioneer- 
ing of  difficult  routes  on  the 
great  winter  faces  of  Scot- 
land’s sob-arctic  mountains. 
His  achievements  in  this 
sphere  were  considerable,  and 
include  some  of  the  best  and 
most  difficult  climbs  of  tbolr 
type  in  the  country:  Point 
Blank  and  Ring  the  Alarm  on 
Ben  Nevis,  Deadline  and  Post- 
man Fat  on  Creag  Meaghaidh. 


Poco  Loco  on  the  Church  Door 
Buttress  of  Bidean  Nam  Bian. 

Climbing  grasped  and  en- 
thralled him.  His  school- 
leaver  job  in  an  insurance 
company  couldn’t  last  By  the 
1980s  he  was  one  of  foe  grow- 
ing band  of  professional 
mountaineers.  Not  that  he 
conformed  to  the  usual  career 
moves  of  a new  and  slick  pro- 
fession. Mai  was  always  some- 
th ing  of  an  outsider,  too 
staunch  an  individualist  to 
join  any  throng  or  submit  to 
the  demands  of  cronyism. 
When  he  first  applied  to  join 
the  Scottish  Mountaineering 
Club,  he  was  turned  down.  He 
■never  showed  any  interest  — 
despite  earning  his  income 
from  taking  clients  into  the 
mountains  — in  becoming  a 
certificated  British  Mountain 
Guide,  and  this  drew  a certain 
amount  of  adverse  comment 
from  factions  and  self-inter- 
ested groups. 

It  didn't  bother  him.  He  was 
far  too  contained  and  amused 
a character  to  take  offence  at 
pettifoggery,  was  more  likely 
to  laugh  at  it  — and  thus  exac- 
erbate his  supposed  offence. 


And  he  was  so  affable  a char- 


acter that  his  business  easily 
survived  — clients  returning 
time  and' again,  without  need 
of  official  endorsement 

He  was  also  a consummate 
hilhnan.  His  frequent  compan- 
ions speak  of  his  instinct  for 
route  and  survival,'  his 
reserves  of  strength  and  ex- 
pertise, the  absolute  confi- 
dence his  presence  engen- 
dered. Some  of  the  foremost 
British  mountaineers  of  foe 
present  day  — Jon  Tinker, 
Nick  Kekus,  Andy  Perkins  — 
kept  him  company  time  and 
again  in  Scotland  or  foe  Hima- 
layas. When  he  began  to  orga- 
nise expeditions  to  foe  Hima- 
layas In  the  1980s,  they  were 
happy,  Idiosyncratic  affairs 
and  be  brought  ids  climbers 

aafMy  hark  hnmp  again . 

He  was  as  steady,  too,  in  his 
engagement  with  Asian 
bureaucracy,  whichis  foe  sur- 
est test  of  any  mountaineer's 
temperament,  deriving  from  it 
a philosophical  entertain- 
ment His  Himalayan  record 
speaks  for  itseffi  second  ascent 
of  (he  Muztagh  Tower,  new 
routes  on  Mera  and  Pa- 
chermo,  ascents  of  Cho  Oyu 
and  Pumori,  five  trips  to  Ever- 


est One  of  his  innovations  on 
expeditions  was  to  take  with 
him  <m  two  of  foam  a resident 
writer  — .foe  Scottish  poet 
Andrew  &eig  — with  no  pre- 
vious experience  of  mountain- 
eering. Grains  book  about 
their  1985  attempt  on  the 
north-east  Ridge  of  Everest, 
The  Kingdoms  qf Experience,  is 
a memorable  account  of  a Hi- 
malayan climb.  Greig  inspired 
Mai  to  try  his  own  band  at 
writing  and  one  startling  ex- 
perimental piece, -entitled 
4*Mal  the. Mad  Axeman”, 
which  appeared  in  the  Alpine 
Journal,  drew  extended  paral- 
lels between  climb  ing  an  ice- 
route  on  Ben  Nevis  and  fight- 
ing in  the  Battle  of  Largs. 

It's  hard  to  hwagirw  that  his 
shaggy,  rangy  figure  won’t 
loam,  out  of  the  spindrift  again 
as  yon  make  your  way  down 
the  Fiacafll  into  Coins  Cas  at 
the  end  of  a fierce  winter’s, 
day.  Ifs  hard  to  accept  that 
death  has  crept  up  on  some- 
one so  crucial  and  vital. 


All  the 
men  in 
suits 


A MINUTE'S  silence 
was  observed  yesterday 
at  16S  Howard  Street, 
one  of  Glasgow’s  busiest 
addresses,  to  marie  foe  death 
of  -Ralph  Slater,  the  man 
known  to  two  generations  of 
well-dressed  males  as  “Mr 
Suits’’.  Readers  of  the  Guin- 
ness Book  of  Records  may  re- 
call the  tailor,  who  has  died  of 
cancer  at  the  age  of  77,  as  the 
owner  of  the  biggest  mens- 
wear  store  in  foe  world. 

A trip  to  Slater's  first-floor 
emporium  on  Howard  Street 
has  long  been  a rite  of  passage 
for  any  young  west-of-Scot- 
land  mate  seeking  to  sharpen 
up  his  appearance,  but  at  an 
affordable  price. 

But  Ralph  Slater  could  also 
count  many  famous  .names 
and  local  dignitaries  among 
his  customers;  Billy  Connol- 
ly, Max  By  graves,  world 
snooker  champion  Stephen 
Hendry,  both  Celtic  and 
Rangers  players,  the  Scottish 
wwiwHans  RJkki  Fulton  and 
Andy  Cameron  and  virtually 
every  COD  police  officer  in 
Scotland  (detectives  qualified 
for  special  rates  at  Slater). 

“No  size  too  big,  or  too 
small, " was  Slater's  boast 
when  he  opened  up  for  busi- 
ness in  Howard  Street  in  1974. 
By  now  he  employed  250 
people  ■ in  six  cities  across 
Britain.  His  original  site  in 
Glasgow  has  grown  to  40,000 
square  feet,  with  a weekly 
turn-over  of  3,000  suits.  It  has 
24.000  suits  In  stock  at'  any 
one  time  and  it  was  this  last 
which  gained  hi™ 
his  entry  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  Records. 

Bom  of  Jewish  Immigrant 
parent's  from  Latvia  and 
raised  in  poverty  in  the  Gor- 
bals.  Slater  trained  as  a tailor 
after  serving  in  the  war.  He 
was  producing  high-quality 
bespoke  suits  from  a back- 
room in  the  city's  West 
Regent  Street  when  he  saw 
that,  there  was  a demand 
among  the  city’s  working 
men  for  good  quality  suits  at 
reasonable  prices. 

. Slater  was  able  to  fulfil  both 
criteria  by  buying  in  bulk  and 
operating  from  first-floor  pre- 
mises, where  the -council 
rates  were  lower  than  at 
Street  level.  It  was  said  he 
knew  most  of  bis  regular  cus- 
tomers by  tbeb  v first . name 
and  dealt  with  their  sartorial 
requests  personally.  “In  feet, 
he  was  indignant  if  you  went 
into  the  shop  and  didn't  ask 
for  him,”  recalls  Len  Murray, 
a Glasgow  solicitor. 

Ralph  handed  over  the  run- 
ning of  the  business  to  his 
son,  Paul,  seven  years  ago,  al- 
though he  never  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  selling  suits.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, and  two  children. 

Iwnum  Puiiogan 

Ralph  Slater,  tailor,  bom  July  4, 
1919;  died  April  23, 1907 


Jim  Perrin 


Malcolm  Duff,  climber,  bom 
April  3, 1953;  died  April  23, 1997 


Dress  sense . . .Ralph  Slater 


Face  to  Faith 


Dealings  with  God 
stuff  of  politics 


the 


AtsnStorfcey 


THE  Christian  faith  of 
John  Smith;  Tody  Blair 
and  others  Is  part  of  their 
contribution  to  Labour  poli- 
tics. It  adds  to  a long  tradition 
1 through  KeirHardie,  Lans- 

^ bury,  Tavmey  and  the  Chris- 

tian Socialist  Movement  This 
could  be  called  the  “Christian- 
ity in  Labour”  model  Without 
looking  in  detail  at  this  tradi- 
tion, I want  to  present  adiffer- 
ent  view,  reflecting  the  Move- 
ment for  Christian  Democracy 
and  my  own  approach  to  this 
election. 

This  century  there  have 
been  a few  basic  responses  to 
foe  relationship  of  faith  and 
politics.  Sometimes,  Christian 
gut  convictions  have  been 
expressed  In  Socialist  or  other 
Ideologies.  Or  a moral  gloss, 
seen  as  vaguely  Christian,  is 
put  on.  say,  a laissez-faire  . 
market  approach.  Very  often 
the  faith  has  stayed  churchy, 
failing  to  engage  with  political 
issues.  In  other  cases,  faith 
was  a matter  oTprivate  convic- 
tion and  good  standards,  but 
mutt  not  be  spoken  m the  pub- 
lic arena. 

We  are  so  used  to  this  sorry 


story , that  we  can  easily  mis- 
take this  for  Christianity, 
rather  than  seeing  a range  of 
weak  culture  adaptations 
reflecting  the  decline  of  the 
church. 

For  Christianity  is  full  of  the 
stuff  of  politics.  Law,  justice. 
Critiques  of  rulers  and  em- 
pires, nationhood,  views  of 
peace  and  war.  economic 
order  and  the  meaning  of  com- 
munity tumble  from  the  pages 
of  the  Bible.  And  when  you 
have  dealings  with  God,  you 
do  it  on  God’s  terms. 

It  is  dear  that  Judeo- 
Christian  revelation  although 
in  a complex  way,  speaks 
directively  to  humankind. 

God,  a$  one  would  expect 
addresses  the  big  picture,  not 
just  topics  covered  by  Private 
Members  Bills,  and  with  some 
authority  too.  Of  course,  there 
are  fundamentalisms  which 
"own”  God  or  quickly  and 
Infallibly  fink  up  God  with 
their  way  of  seeing  things,  but 
even  here  the  Third  Canxmand- 
ment  expressly  forbids  using 
God’s  name  for  our  purposes. 

So  the  Christian  content  of 
politics  is  central,  definitive 
and  principled;  it  involves  sub- 
mitting to  God's  ways  of  justice 

and  love.  Although  It  has  not 


flourished  much  in  these 
terms  this  century,  It  will  not 
be  marginalised. 

Yet  all  too  often  In  the  20th 
century,  mixed  soups  of  politi- 
cal Christianity  have  been 
dished  up:  Christianity  with 

State  Socialism  or  Individual- 
ism. “Would  you  like  God  with 

Mammon,  sir,”  has  been  a fre- 
quent offer.  These  amalgams 
have  problems.  The  commen- 
tary on  Mrs  Thatcher’s  com- 
mentary on  the  Good  Samari- 
tan  is  that  she  missed  the 
point  Christ  said,  ”Go  and  do 
likewise”  and  we  have  not 
done  so  in  the  NHS  or  else- 
where. Establishing  the  con- 
tent of  the  Christian  faith  in 
relation  to  politics  is  worth 
doing  and  worth  doing  prop- 
erly, on  God’s  terms.  But  how 
tethis  hestdone?  By  Christian- 
ity In  New  Labour  or  through 
foe  MCD  route  of  trying  to  let 
Christianity  shape  a whole  po- 
litical movement? 

The  latter  route  could  in- 
volve setf-deceptwn;  it  ls  easy 
for  human  beings  to  align 
Christian  faith  with  their  pre- 
judgments.  Nor  Is  the  tateg-  . 
rity,  or  lack  of  it,  of  the  person- 
nel different  hi  principle.  We 
are  all  muddling  through  with 
faith.  Nor  have  Tawney,  Bern 


nrBlflirm»rg<nitUa»ii  the 
Christian  faith.  But  the  stance 

fahimrvl  tnhnitiffl»n>nt  fhrtc. 

tianity  in  New  Labour  is  dron- 
ing wifo  a range  of  cultural 
alignments  and  operates 
democratically  wlfoln  the 
Party.  Christian  Democracy 

tries  to  allow  foe  faith  to  shape 
the  full  agenda. 

At  this  election  I seethe 
following  Issues  as  arising 
from  Christian  faith  and 
principles.  The  arms  trade 
should  end;  it  facilitates  death 
world-wide  for  profit  The  In- 
justices of  marital  and 
parental  irnfatthfiilnaes  rry 
out  to  beaddressed.  The  prin- 
ciple “that  there  be  no  poor 
among  you”  needs  fating  with 
a wealth  tax  and  progressive, 
not  regressive,  taxation.  The 

abuse  erf1  procreation  through 


WE  need  to  learn  to  suf- 
fer economically  for 

good.  The  view  of  . 

power  as  control  over  people 
should  be  challenged  by  Je- 
sus's  gentle  model  of  service. 
Overwork  and  stress  need 
redressing  by  the  justice  of 

proper  rest.  The  market  needs 
redefining  in  terms  of  neigh- 
bour love.  The  debt  of  the  poor- 
est nations  should  be  buried. 
We  need  to  fight  the  slavery  of 
consumer  capitalism  and 
address  the  pollution  of  God’s 
good  earth. 

This  list  may  be  inade- 
quately formulated,  or  partly 
shared  by  Christians  In 
Labour,  but  the  point  is  the 
mode  of  address.  It  recognises 
that  God  has  more  than  a point 
of  view,  and  deals  in  com- 


mandstolove  neighbours,  ene- 
mies and  not  “add  field  to 
field”.  It  allows  (be  content  of 

f!tid«ftin  finifh  and  nnripr. 
standing  full  expression  in 
politics,  rather  than  as  part  of  a 
set  aT  views. 

Surely,  this  approach  la  real- 
istic? In  a largely  secular 
country  where  being  elected 
means  that  the  voter  ls  always 
right,  N6w  Labour  most  adapt 
go  with  the  flow  and  incorpO' 
rate  Christian  values  where 
possible.  But  we  voters  are  not 
always  right  We  voted  fin-  Ba- 

rabbas.  and  Hitter. 

Tn  the  lnngiar  term,  roaUcm 
may  have  a different  feeL  The 
Rrartsofirunrital  and  parental 
breakdown  are  focalculahle. 
Ditching  “Thou  shaft  not  steal” 
as  a command  in  boardrooms  ls 
costing  billions  through  free 
enterprise  crime.  The  profits  of 
the  arms  dealers  do  not  meat 
the  losses  of  the  wars  in  the 
Fafldands  and  Kuwait.  Traffic 
congestion  costs  are  £19  billion 
a year  and  rising.  One  Conser- 
vative myth  was  of  self-interest 
as  the  most  efficient  way  ofliv- 
ing  that  view  is  now  a Porsche 
in  a traffic  jam. 

The  Movement  for  Christian 
Democracy  is  just  beginn ing  to 
team,  but  in  my  view  it  is  on  to 
something.  In  Jesus’s  words; 
“Seek  first  what  God  requires 

of  you"  is  a principle  which 
shines  lighten  all  of  politics, 

and,  aametfme,ti will  bereoog- 


Alan  Starkey  Is  Chair  of  fee 
Movement  for  Christian . 
Democracy  and  the  Christian 
Democrat  candidate  in  EnfleJd- 
Southgate. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Far  someone  who  has  spent 
virtually  his  entire  career  in 
the  discreet  corridors  of 
Whitehall  bureaucracy.  Sir 
Gordon  Downey,  89  today, 
has  achieved  a remarkably 
high  (and  not  altogether  wel- 
come) public  prolife.  But  now, 
as  Parliamentary  Commit.  - 
sloner  for  Standards,  he’s  In ' 

charge  of  foe  CnmVnnng  pash. 

fbr-qoestions  inquiry  and 
arguably  holds  the  reputation 
of  Parliament  in  his  hands.  He 
brings  to  the  task  an 
unparalleled  knowledge  of  the 
government  machine— he's 
been  private  secretary  to  three 
chancellors  (Butter,  Macmil- 
lan and  Thomeycroft)  and.  as 
a deputy  secretary  in  foe  Trea- 
sury, was  <meofMaigaret 

Thatcher's  key  “think-tank" 
advisers.  A naturally  cautious 
operator,  reluctant  to  get  in- 
volved in  political  contro- 
versy, he  initially  baulked  at 
the  offer  to  become  "Mr  Slea- 
zebuater”.  Wen  have  to  wait 
until  after  May  1,  and  the  pre- 


sentation of  his  report  to  the 
Standards  and  Privileges  Com- 
mittee, to  see  if  it  has  all  been 
worthwhile. 

Today’s  other  birthdays 
Carol  Barnett,  actresss, 
comedienne  and  singer,  gi; 
David.  Coleman,  sports  com- 
mentator, 71;  Jack  Douglas, 
actor  and  comedian,  70; 

Duane  Eddy,  guitarist,  59; 

Prof  Margaret  Gowing, 

scientific  historian,  76;  Stuart 

Higgins,  editor,  The  Sun,  41; . 
Dr  Anzte  McLaren,  biologist, 
70;  ProfWQBrid  Matters, 
composer,  83;  Peter  Schau- 
floss,  director  of  ballet,  Deut- 
sche Oper,  Berlin,  47;  Hath-  - 
leen  (Koo)  Stark,  actress, 
photographer,  41;  DerekWar- 
lng,  actor,  67;  Morris  West, 
novelist,  81;  Waite  Wood, 
bowls  champion,  JS. 

Tomorrow’s  birthdays 
Anouk  Aintee,  actress,  65; 
Darcy  Bussell,  ballerina,  28; 
Derek  Chiimery,  former  con- 
troller, BBC  Radio  1, 72; 
Michael  Fish,  weatherman, 

53;  Sir  Peter  Imbert,  former 
.commissioner.  Metropolitan 
Police,  64;  CorettaSLng,  civil 
rights  campaigner,  70;  Jack 
Kingman,  actor,  76;  Igor 
Oistrakb,' violinist,  66; 
Richard  Ralph,  governor  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  51;  Nich- 
olas Serota,  director,  Tbtte 

Gaiters;  51. 

In  yesterday 's  obituary  of 
Nestor  Cerpa,  we  should  have 
given  his  age  as  43. 


Death  Notices 

ABRAM8KV.  MMuM.  n*e  Nkmatal 
dMtfy  loved  wHa  at  Oilman,  mottwn- 
Jacfc  and  Jenny  and  orendmottwr  at  SasJ 
Kolya.  Re*,  Tmja  and  Mata,  dlad 


tolly  on  — 

Funeral  on 
Jawtafi  Reform 
London  wrti 

OHSSON.  KMhrtrw,  nta  OodTrey.  him 
April  23rd  jaet  a tragically  mart  utnacs. 

J0^  [pothaf  and  Orandmothor.  aunt 
■**  Maqd-  Fiararal  Monday  200  April  at 
aappm.  St.  FranoU  of  AaaW  ChudkW- 
tary  Lana.  wii.  Finnan  baton  noon  on 
MjCanyon.  83  Wottboumo 

ORaY.  ADert  AMrad  (Ban},  Manfully  on 
ApriIJSW  at  Norttwrick  Partt  Kespttal  after 
a briatand  auddan  (tineas.  Moved  hut- 
band,  dad.  grandad  and  comrade.  Ha  wm 
bajiraaay  mined  by  all  Ma  family  and 
Jrionda,  Funeral  service  to  be  MM  a:  Rut*- 
np  Crematorium  on  Wednesday  aooi  April 
rfviBmn.  No  noarm*  tor  request,  but  dona- 
dtro  it  dnirid  to  Freda  tor  paraml 
■otaowiednamanL 

JO****.  -Jana,  nta  Kay.  Kumar  editor  of 
JMUbreiy  Aaaoaaaon.  mothar.  grand- 
momar  and  paMfenata  Guardian  cross- 
word solver.  dlad  on  aotn  April  1887.  A 
burial  took  placa  on  2t«c  April  In  Svrea. 
Oraeca.  a manorial  aarvtoa  wM  ba  Mid  In 
to#  data  will  bo  announced 
■bortly.  ftoaaa  MephoM  0181  324  8287, 

JU88A.  Amin.  WadntMtay  tttti  AprlMWT. 
Suddenly  at  Iw  torn*  m Comea.  Daapty 
toimdand  udly  nwuad  by  aB  har  raiaUvai 
and  Wttrtda.  Sib  kwtwd  tha  haart*  of  ait 
who  mat  har.  May  am  rtR  Bt  PMM  Ifl  «a 
country  aha  knrad  ao  muen. 

In  Memorlam 

BURKC.  RoMMMra  fc*4a  Laadwj,  2WA7  - 
ZTAM.  CtwrisfMd  manwrtaa  of  n»y  batovad 
daughur  Mary. 

Anniversaries 

8SS 

motr SOdi  wadding amfearaary  MaMadSD 
y**re  two  today  ai  NoriMMon  Ctanh, 
ManoMaiar. 

jMTp.ptaca  your  announcement  Weghona 
0171/13  4687  or  lax  8171 713  408  batman 
flam  and  apra  uoaFri. 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Growth  at  two-year  high  fuels  Tory  hopes  • Call  for  higher  rates  and  taxes  from  City  and  business 


sector  booming 


Chartotta  Denny 


RIT AIN'S  booming 
service  sector  has 
.poshed  growth  to  a 
} two-year  high  of  3 
per  cgflt,  ftiriHwg 
Government  hopes  that  the 
economy  may  yet  rescue 

them  from  defeat  next  Thurs- 
day. 

Signs  of  stronger  economic 
growth  In  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  prompted 
renewed  calls  yesterday  by 
City  economists  for  interest 
rates  to  rise  after  the  election. 
But  Adair  Turner,  director  of 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  said  the  Govern- 
ment should  raise'  taxes 
rather  than  interest  rates  to 
slow  the  economy. 

.Building  society  leaders 
also  warned  that  interest 
rates  would  have  to  rise 
whichever  party  won  the  elec- 


tion, leading  to  a rise  in  mort- 


John  LefghfWd,  chairman 

of  Birmingham  Midshires 
Building  Society,  said  “the 
pressure  on  the  new  Chancel- 
lor to  act  to  curb  inflationary 
pressure  will  be  strong,” 

But  the  CBI  would  prefer  to 
see  a new  Chancellor  damp 
down  on  inflation  by  raising 
taxes  rather  than  interest 
rates,  which  would  cause  the 
pound  to  appreciate  further. 

Mr  Turner  said  that  the  fact 
that  the  two  main  parties  had 
excluded  Increases  in  toy  tax 
rates  did  not  mean  there  were 
not  ways  of  “mildly”  increas- 
ing the  tax  burden. 

"Remember,  you  can  in- 
crease the  burden  of  tax  by 
ways  that  are  not  obvious”  he 
said  yesterday  on  BBC 
Radio's  Today  programme. 

“AZL  we  are  talking  about  Is 
a touch  on  thA  tiller  rather 

than  a dramatic  rfoangg  *»  - 


Italy  wants  to 
be  front  runner 
in  the  EMU 


John  Hoopor 


THE  Irate  reaction  in 
Rome  this  week  to  the 
European  Commission's 
report  suggesting  that  Italy 
may  not  be  ready  for  the  first 
stage  of  European  monetary 
union  can  have  left  no  one  in 
doubt  that  its  government  is 
determined,  to  the  point  of  ob- 
session. that  Italy  should  he 
among  the  front  runners. 
Why,  when  even  many 
French  and  Germans  are  be- 
ginning to  have  doubts,  are 
the  Italians  still  so  mustard- 
keen? 

Italian  attitudes  are  partly 
about  history  and  memories 
and  emotion  — the  aspects  of 
European  Integration  that 
mean  so  much  to  continental 
Europeans  and  so  curiously 
little  in  Britain. 

The  Italians  suffered  terri- 
bly Id  the  postwar  period 
and,  every  bit  sis'  much  as 
French  and  German  support- 
ers of  the  European  ideal, 
want  to  prevent  future  blood- 
shed by  Unking  the  big  Euro- 
pean states  in  common  insti- 
tutions. EMU  is  simply'  the 
latest  Institution. 

There  is  also  a dear  identi- 
fication in  Italian  rotada  be- 
tween “Europe”  and  prosper- 
ity. Its  membership  of  the 
European  Union  has  meant 
development  aid  for  the  poor 
south,  but  also  preferential 
access  for  the  rich  north  to 


the  lucrative,  nearby  markets 
of  France,  Germany  and  now 
Austria.  None  of  this  would 
stop  if- Italy  were  to  foil  to 
qualify.  Indeed,  a lira  outside 
the  euro  could  — almost  cer- 
tainly would  — depreciate 
heavily,  giving  Italian  export- 
ers a powerful  advantage.  But 
any  slippage  from  the  Euro- 
pean waggon  is  regarded  as 
alarming. 

Paradoxically  tills  feeling  Is 
strongest  in  precisely  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  north, 
whose  industrialists  would 
derive  the  greatest  short-term 
benefit  from  ggchislon  and 
the  depreciation  that  would 
follow.  Participation  in  mo: 
tary  rmtnn  offers  Italians  the 
prospect  — already  dearly 
discernible  — of  an  end  to  the 
vicious  cycle  of  government 
over-spending,  widening  bud- 
get deficits,  mounting  public 
debt,  currency  instability  and 
high  interest  rates  which  has 
characterised  the  Italian 
economy  for  years. 

■ Once  locked  into  the  Euro, 
future  Italian  governments 
will  not  be  aide  to  misbehave, 
unless  they  want  to  Incur  pen- 
alties from  Brussels  and  the 
censure  of  an  electorate  that 
would  judge  harshly  any  devi- 
ation from  the  straight  and 
narrow. 

What  is  store,  if  interest 
rates  across  the  euro  zone 
remain  low,  Italy  win  get  a 
chance  to  pay  off  its  massive 
debts  on  the  cheap. 


IMF  chief  softens 
dollar  rhetoric 


Mar*  Tran  In  Washington 


THE  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional'Monetary  Fund 
yesterday  sought  to  play 
down  expectations  that  the 
Group  of  Seven  industrial 
nations  will  use  this  week- 
end’s'meeting  to  draw  up 
plans  for  capping  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Seeking  to  set  the  tone  for 
the  weekend  talks  — which 
will  include  finance  ministers 
from  all  the  G7  countries  ex- 
cept Britain’s  Kenneth  Clarke 
— Michel  Camdessus,  the 
IMF’s. managing  director,  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  over 
recent  developments  in  cur- 
rency markets. 

"I  am  not  extremely  ner- 
vous about  foreign  exchange 
markets  at  the  moment  We 
had  during  the  last  two  years 
a welcome  correction  of  a 
very  adverse  development  in 
the  markets,”  Mr  Camdessus 
said. 

Since  the  spring  of  1995, 
when  the  dollar  had  fallen  to 
little  more  than  80  yen,  the  G7 


has  encouraged  a rally  in  the 
US  currency-  However,  at  its 
February  meeting  in  Berlin, 
the  group  indicated  it  be- 
lieved the  rise  had  gone  for 
enough. 

The  continued  strength  of 
the  greenback,  coupled  with 
comments  from  central  bank 
officials,  has  excited  specula- 
tion about  an  attempt  to  talk 
the  US  currency  lower  and,  if 
that  failed,  for  central  bank 
intervention  to  back  up  the 
G7*s  words. 

US  Treasury  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Rubin  Indicated  recently 
that  the  dollar  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  its  trough  in 
April  1995. 

• World  Bank  president 
James  Wdfensohn  yesterday 
expressed  frustration  at  criti- 
f-larn  of  his  $338  tntlUnn  debt- 
relief  package  for  the  world’s 
poorest  countries.  “I  expected 
a standing  ovation  when  I 
walked  into  the  roam,"  Mr 
Wolfensohn  joked  in  advance 
of  the  IMF/ World  Bank 
spring  meeting.  “Instead  Tm 
being  treated  as  a son  of  a 
hitch." 


Picking  up  steam 


Figures  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  the  economy  is  growing 
by  3 per  cent  a year,  the  fast- 
est rate  of  growth  since  the 
first  quarter  of 1995. 

But  the  ONS  figures  re- 


vealed  a two-speed  economy 
with  the  services  sector  buoy- 
ant while  Industry  lags  be- 
hind as  manufacturering  ex- 
ports continue  to  be  hit  by  the 
strength  of  the  pound. 

Mr  Turner  said  that  there 


was  an  "imbalance"  in  tbe 
economy  between  growing  do- 
mestic business  and  exports, 

GDP  increased  by  1 per  cent 
over  the  first  quarter  of  1997. 
above  the  market  forecast  of 
0.9  per  cent  The  services  sec- 
tor grew  by  L2  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  while  the  rise 
in  Industrial  output  was  simi- 
lar to  the  last  quarter  of  1996, 
at  around  0.6  per  cent,  the 
ONS  estimated. 

Business  services  showed 
the  highest  growth  in  the  ser- 
vices sector.  The  ONS  said 
that  finance,  communication, 
catering  and  the  distribution 
industries  also  grew  strongly. 

The  3 per  cent  annual  rate 
of  growth  came  after  two 
quarters  of  expansion  at 
around  the  long-term  trend 
rate  of  £5  per  cent,  leading 
some  City  economists  to  call 
for  Interest  rate  rises. 

Economist  Philip  Shaw 
from  Union  pic  said  that  the 


acceleration  in  the  pace  of 
growth  provided  another  ar- 
gument for  “a  degree  of  over- 
all policy  restraint." 

Simon  Briscoe  from  Nikko 
Europe  said  that  there  was  no 

need  for  "panic”  on  the  policy 
front  “There  is  an  almost 
universal  expectation  that  the 
growth  rate  will  slip  back  in 
1998.  Inflation  is  trending 
down  and  the  pipe-line  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  negli- 
gible” he  said. 

But  the  renewed  strength  of 
the  services  sector  and  the 
resulting  imbalance  in  the 
economy  was  “worrying”  ac- 
cord big  to  Mr  Briscoe. 

He  agreed  with  industry 
leaders  that  if  policy  needed 
to  be  tightened,  it  should  be 
on  the  fiscal  front  and  not  in- 
terest rates. 

“Higher  rates  and  stronger 
pound  would  damage  senti- 
ment further  end  increase  the 
imbalance  in  the  economy.” 


£64m  Country  Club  hotels 
pact  boosts  rise  of  Regal 


Dominic  Walsh 


BGAL  Hotel  Group,  which 

1 year  ago  paid  £122  mil- 
for  a tranche  of  Granada's' 

2 cast-offis,  is  to  buy  13 
otry  Club  hotels  from 
thread  for  £64J>  million. 

ie  proposed  deal,  an- 
tced  yesterday,  will  take 
Ts  total  number  of  proper- 
to  95,  making  it  one  of  the 
leading  operators. 


Chairman  Charles  Vere  Ni- 
con,  . architect  of  Regal’s  trans- 
formation from  a bankrupt 
company  five  years  agp,  said: 
“Ourkey  focus  Is  earntogs  and 
clearly  this  purchase  will  he 
eamtogs^mhancing. 

"In  recent'  years  we've 
grown  vigorously  and  aggres- 
sively to  create  a national 
threostar  hots!  group.  We've 
now  gat  ope.  But  we've  gat  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  to  integrate 
onr  acquisitions.” 


jrist  rates  — bank  sells 


[trails  2029 
itria  10.07 
Blum  65.94 

ma  0.8075 
mark  1039 
and  033 


. Franca  fl.13 
Qwnuuiy  Z.7D90 
Graecs  43000 
Hong  Kong  12JS 
India  5013 
Ireland  1.0190 
Israel  5.52 


Italy  2,716 
MaRa  0*075 
Netherlands  34360 
New  Zealand  Z27 
Norway  11.16 
Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia  539 


Sou*  AW®  7. OD 
Spain  227.00 
Sweden  12£2 
Switzerland  Z3I 
turkey  211^70 
USA  1.5896 


Had  bt  MatWaat  flank  (okcMMB  «"* 


OASIS  star  Liam  Gallagher 
(above)  and  second  world 
war  hero  Field  Marshal 
Montgomery  do  not,  on  the 
face  of  it,  make  natural 
soulmates,  writes  Dominic 
Walsh.  But  one  interest 
they  share  is  a love  of  Kan- 
gol  hats,  which  yesterday 


became  the  subject  of  a 
£30  million  management 
buy-out. 

The  Eangol  Group,  best 
know  today  for  its  berets 
with  a distinctive  kangaroo 
logo,  has  been  sold  to  man- 
agement by  the  US-based 
Marmon  Group,  part  of  the 


Pritzker  family  empire 
whose  interests  include  the 
Hyatt  Hotels  chain. 

Founded  in  1988  in  Cum- 
bria, Kangol  has  expanded 
in  recent  years  by  licensing 
a broad  range  of  clothing 
and  headwear  in  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  VS.  It 


recently  built  a factory  in 
China, 

The  MBO  team,  led  by 
managing  director  Philip 
Pass,  was  backed  by  the  ven- 
ture capital  arm  of  Dresdner 
Klein  wort  Benson  and  ad- 
vised by  Coopers  & Lybrand 
Corporate  Finance. 


Rangers  score  television  coup 


Scottish  club’s  deal  sharpens  focus  on 
pay-per-view  coverage.  Ian  King  reports 


A SIGNIFICANT  .step 
towards  the  develop- 
ment of  pay-per-view 
television  for  top  sporting  fix- 
tures was  taken  yesterday 
when  Glasgow  Rangers 
signed  a five-year  deal  with 
Scottish  Television,  the  ITV 
broadcaster,  to  produce 
special  programmes  for  fans. 

The  deal,  the  first  between 
_ leading  football  Club  and  a 
broadcaster,  is  expected  to 
pave  the  way  for  other  clubs 
and  TV  companies  over  the 
next  few  years. 


Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  Scottish  will  pro- 
duce TV  programmes  that 
will  be  broadcast  at  Rangers' 
fbrox  stadium  on  match  days, 
with  repeats  shown  exclu- 
sively on  Sky  Scottish  — the 
channel  it  runs  jointly  with 


satellite  broadcaster  BSkyB 
—later  In  the  week. 

The  service,  which  will  in- 
clude behind-the-scenes  foot- 
age filmed  at  Rangers,  is  due 
to  be  launched  on  May  5.  in 
time  fix-  Rangers’  home  game 
with  Motherwell  at  which  the 


dub  is  likely  to  match  the  re- 
cord of  its  deadly  rival,  Celtic, 
by  clinching  nine  Scottish 
League  titles  in  a row. 

David  Murray,  chairman  of 
Rangers,  said  of  the  deal:  “It 
opens  up  great  possibilities  in 
terms  of  tbe  sendee  we  can 
offer  our  fans  at  Ibrox  sta- 
dium, but  also  the  many  thou- 
sands of  our  supporters 
across  the  UK  who  may  not  be 
able  to  get  to  the  match  but 
want  to  follow  the  club’s  pro- 


Under  the  current  deal  be- 
tween the  Scottish  football  au- 
thorities and  broadcasters,  no 
live  footage  from  games  — 
apart  from  European  fixtures 
— may  be  screened  under  in- 


dividual agreements  between 
clubs  and  broadcasters,  be- 
cause. as  in  England,  all  deals 
are  negotiated  centrally. 

However,  a number  of 
English  clubs  — including 
Manchester  United  and 
Arsenal  — are  believed  to  be 
keen  on  negotiating  their  own 
deals  with  broadcasters  in 
order  to  maximise  their  po- 
tential revenue  from  pay-per- 
view  TV. 

But  such  a move  would  be 
attacked  by  other  leading 
English  clubs,  which  fear  that 
individual  agreements  would 
jeopardise  their  financial  sit- 
uations and  want  broadcast- 
ing negotiations  to  remain 
with  the  Premier  League- 


Penny-share  plan  comes  to  defence  of  Mill  wall 


MILI/WALL,  the  div- 
ision two  football  dub 
now  slumbering  in 
mid-table,  came  back  from  the 
dead  yesterday  when  Tbeo 
Paphitis,  a Greek-Cypriot 
businessman,  rescued  it  from 
administration  with  a £10 
mflikm  reconstruction  pro- 
gramme, writes  Tarty  May. 

He  plans  to  raise  £5.97  mil- 
lion by  placing  640  million 
shares  at  lp  each  and  a fur- 
ther £3.36  million  from  a two- 
for-one  rights  issue. 


MlRwall  was  floated  on  the 

stock  market  in  1999  at  2Dp  a 
share  but  was  suspended  at  4p 
In  January  as  it  was  unable  to 

pay  interest  on  its  £10  million 
of  debt  Shareholders  will  see 
their  investment  halved  in 
value  bat  are  promised  a 
stake  In  a company  which 
will  expand  into  leisure  and 
OTPnt  managfimant 
Mr  Paphitis  said  yesterday: 
“We  will  make  better  use  of 
our  ground,  which  cost  £20 
million  but  is  used  for  only  48 


boors  a year.”  He  envisages  a 
programme  at  events  tailored 
to  a "bine  collar"  audience 
and  wants  to  improve  access 
to  and  parking  at  the  stadium 
in  south-east  London. 

Mr  Paphitis,  37,  a turn- 
around specialist,  is  chair- 
man of  the  once-ailing  Ryman 
stationery  chain  and  the 
Coatessa  lingerie  business. 
He  also  heads  Movie  and 
Media  Sports. 

He  will  use  £7.25  million  of 
the  rescue  money  to  pay  off 


debts  and  will  have  £2.75  mil- 
lion left  for  working  capital 
Vice  chairman  Peter  Mead 
said  the  board  planned  to 
drive  down  costs  and  boost  in- 
come. He  said:  “Mill wall  has 
been  unable  to  fulfil  its  true 
potential  because  of  its  heavy 
burden  of  debt  This  rescue 
rights  issue  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  management  re- 
moves this  burden  and  allows 
Millwall  to  move  forward 
both  on  and  off  tbe  football 
field." 


Saturday  Notebook 


Hambros  left  with 
more  egg  on  face 


Alex  Brummer 


AS  Mr  Justice  Ughtman 
was  heaping  High  Court 
vitriol  on  Andrew  Re- 
gan and  suspending  CWS  di- 
rector Allan  Green  yesterday. 
Lord  Hambro,  whose  mer 
chant  bank  fuelled  their 
dreams  of  parcelling  off  the 
Co-op  around  the  City  and 
business  community,  had 
headed  off  to  the  country. 

Plainly,  the  disclosure  that 
Hambros  bad  distributed  the 
purloined  CWS  internal  docu- 
ments and  data,  down  to 
every  detail  of  its  property 
portfolio,  to  14  big  players 
from  UBS  to  Healey  & Baker, 
was  not  troubling  the  chair- 
man. But  it  Is  an  embarrass- 
ment for  a bank  where  the 
performance  is  pedestrian 
and  which  is  already  under 
siege  from  rebel  shareholder 
Regent  Pacific  of  Hong  Kong. 

IT  precedent  is  any  guide  in 
these  matters  then  the  Bank 
of  England  will  be  deeply  un- 
happy about  Hambros’  hand- 
ling of  the  whole  assault  on 
the  CWS  and  could  eventually 
engineer  one  of  those  behind 
the  scenes  coups,  of  the  kind 
seen  at  Morgan  Grenfell 
where  senior  management 
found  itself  reshuffled  from 
above,  if  not  worse.  That  po- 
tentially could  also  expose 
Hambros  to  a return  visit 
from  Regent,  if  not  someone 
else. 

As  for  the  CWS  it  has  won 
the  skirmish  but  not  tbe  war 
to  modernise.  Certainly,  the 
performance  of  Graham  Md- 
moth  and  SBC  Warburg  exec- 
utive Brian  Keelan  under  fire 
has  been  Impressive.  This 
new  found  success  may 
strengthen  Melmoth's  hand 
in  pushing  through  the  mod- 
ernisation of  the  CWS  struc- 
tures. But  he  should  also  rec- 
ognise that  merchant  hanks 
are  rarely  interested  in  long- 
term outcomes. 


Fiscal  weapon 

is  absolutely  no 
doubt  from  the  first 
gross  domestic  product 
data  that  Britain  is  booming. 
With  output  l per  cent  higher 
in  the  first  quarter  and  rising 
3 per  cent  year  on  year,  the 
UK  economy  is  growing  at  its 
fastest  since  the  first  quarter 
of  1995. 

While  this  ought  to  he  a 
cause  for  rejoicing  at  Tory 
Party  headquarters,  all  it 
does  in  the  real  world  of  busi- 
ness is  remind  people  of  tbe 
stop-go  characteristic  of  pre- 
vious Tory  election  econo- 
mies — from  Barber  to  the 
Lawson  boom. 

Certainly,  there  are  now 
imbalances  creeping  into  the 
shape  of  the  recovery. 
Whereas  much  of  this  upturn 
has  been  based  upon  exports 
and  manufacturing,  much  of 
the  current  growth  is  focused 
in  the  service  sector  which 
expanded  L2  per  cent  quarter 
on  quarter. 

Devotees  of  patterns  of  do- 
mestic demand  are  certain  to 
see  this,  combined  with  the 
impact  of  the  £23  billion  of 
building  society  and  mutual 
insurer  payouts,  as  poten- 
tially undermining  the  infla- 
tion target 

This  is  plainly  the  briefing 
which  tbe  Bank  of  England 
will  be  providing  for  the  new 
Chancellor,  perhaps  as  soon 
as  next  Friday.  It  Is  easy  for 
Gordon  Brown  to  reject  the 
Bank's  advice  while  in  oppo- 
sition. But  once  in  Number 


News  in  brief 


1 2 , flying  in  the  face  of  tbe  Old 
Lady's  advice  could  thrust 
him  into  early  conflict  with 
the  financial  markets. 

There  is  plainly  no  shortage 
of  advice  as  to  what  Mr 
Brown  should  do  to  prevent 
the  growth  bandwagon  veer- 
ing out  of  control.  The  CBI 
chief  Adair  Turner  joined  (he 
British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  IMF  and  others  In 
suggesting  that  contrary  to 
the  severe  tax  aversion 
shown  by  Labour  in  its  mani- 
festo, fiscal  tightening  rather 
than  the  loosening  implied  by 
both  the  windfall  tax  itntl  the 
cut  in  vaT  tm  fuel  should  be 
at  the  centre  of  Mr  Brown's 
budget 

Failure,  to  use  the  fiscal 
weapon  will  mean  higher 
base  rates  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  which  In 
turn  risks  shoving  the  pound 
even  further  Into  I hr  strato- 
sphere. Mr  Brown  supinely 
rejected  the  fiscal  a capon 
during  the  campaign  but  It 
win  no  doubt  yet  be  deployed. 


African  pact 

IT  WOULD  be  a mistake  tn 
think  that  all  rich  countries 
do  at  gatherings  like  the  G7 
in  Washington  is  discuss  the 

value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
safety  of  banking  systems. 

They  also  provide  a forum 
to  raise  the  level  of  Interna- 
tional awareness  about  lor 
gotten  peoples  and  Issues.  In 
the  case  at  this  spring's  gath- 
ering it  is  Africa  which  is 
regaining  some  conscious- 
ness. Tbe  debate  goes  beyond 
the  Byzantine  efforts  at  debt 
forgiveness  for  Uganda. 

The  new  interest  In  Africa 
has  largely  been  stimulated 
by  Professor  Jeffrey  Sachs  of 
Harvard,  who  In  an  earlier 
era  brought  the  rich 
countries  to  their  senses  over 
the  need  for  comprehensive 
assistance  to  Russia,  in  a lec- 
ture in  February,  now  enthu- 
siastically embraced  by  the 
US  Treasury  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Rubin,  Sachs  called  for  a 
"new  partnership  for  growth 
In  Africa”  to  raise  growth 
rates  in  excess  of  5 per  cent 
so  as  to  match  those  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia. 

He  attributed  Africa's  fail- 
ure, to  faulty  economic  poli- 
cies. heavy  debt  burdens, 
poorly  maintained  infrastruc- 
ture and  deteriorating  educa- 
tion and  health  systems. 

Predictably,  the  Sachs- Ru- 
bin Initiative  has  produced  a 
defensive  response  from  the 
IMF's  managing  director  Mi- 
chel Camdessus,  who  argued 
that  the  IMFs  lending  to  poor 
regions  had  led  to  social  bene- 
fits. Maybe.  But  Mr  Rubin  ap- 
pears determined  to  over- 
come the  perception  of  Afria 
as  a continent  beset  by  war, 
famine  and  environmental 
devastation:  that  must  be  a 
good  start 


Camel  at  vendetta 

HERE’S  nothing  like  a 
I bad  loser,  so  they  say, 
I but  Camdot— the  opera- 
tor of  the  National  Lottery  — 
is  taking  the  phrase  to  new 
heights.  Its  decision  to  launch 
a private  prosecution  against 
49's.  the  daily  numbers  game 
run  by  UK  bookmakers,  is  the 
latest  move  in  what  is  becom- 
ing a vendetta. 

Since  the  launch  of  49's  in 
December,  Camelot  has  tried 
to  have  it  declared  illegal  by 
the  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
cutions and  has  twice  gone  to 
tbe  High  Court  to  seek  a Judi- 
cial review.  On  each  occasion 
it  has  been  decided  that  the 
fixed-odds  game  Is  distinct 
from  the  National  Lottery  and 
poses  no  threat  to  its  income. 

Clearly,  Camelot  is  desper- 
ately wonted  about  flagging 
sales,  but  pursuing  rivals  tike 
a rottweiler  Is  hardly  the  way 
for  a responsible  organisation 
to  behave. 


Two  on  C1.2M 
fraud  charge 

Two  men  have  been  charged 
and  bailed  by  City  of  London 
magistrates  for  alleged  in- 
volvement in  a £1.2  million 
insurance  fraud. 

Martin  Garvey,  of  Tad- 
worth,  Surrey,  and  Ranald 
Macro,  of  Oxted,  Surrey,  are 

both  charged  with  conspiracy 

to  defraud  French  insurer 
Axa  Global  Risks  UK  Ltd, 
Leumi  Insurance  Services 
(UK)  Ltd  and  Avlafrance, 
Paris,  in  relation  to  the  place- 
ment of  reinsurance  risks  be- 
tween 1991  and  1995. 

Mr  Garvey  was  charged  ad- 
ditionally with  conspiring 
with  French  national  Jacques 
Pate  to  defraud  Firstcity  In- 
surance Brokers.  Mr  Garvey 
was  listed  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  Redholm  Underwrit- 
ing Agents  Ltd  and  Mr  Macro 
as  former  executive  director 
of  Leumi  Insurance  Services 
(UK)  Ltd. 

Capital  shopping  spree 

Capital  & Regional  Properties 
yesterday  agreed  to  pay  Gros- 
venor  Asset  Management  £147 


million  for  four  in-town  shop- 
ping centres  — including  Lib- 
erty D in  Romford  and  the 
Sauchiehall  Centre  in  Glas- 
gow — boosting  the  value  of 
its  property  assets  by  nearly 
GO  per  cent  to  £395  million. 

C&R  will  fond  the  takeover 
by  issuing  about  28J2  million 
shares  at  215p  each.  The 
remaining  £94  million  will  be 
provided  by  bank  finance. 

Trouwor-presa  defence 

Thomas  Jourdan,  maker  of 

the  Corby  trouser-press,  has 
sent  shareholders  a circular 
urging  them  to  vote  against  a 
proposal  by  David  Abell  and 
his  wholly-owned  company 
Kendra  Coatings  Investments 
to  oust  chairman  Keith  Whit- 
ten and  the  board  at  an  ex- 
trordinary  general  meeting 
on  May  20.  Mr  Abell  speaks 
for  28  per  cent  of  the  shares. 

Salvesensettoff 

Christian  Salvesen,  the  distri- 
bution and  equipment  rental 
group,  has  sold  its  US  refri- 
gerated warehousing  busi- 
ness for  £75.2  million  to  a 
newly-formed  American  com- 
pany. The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  reduce  group  debt. 
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Tiptoeing 


through 


the  EMU 


minefield 


Simon  Beavis 


ASK  any  business 
leader  what  is  the 
key  election  Issue 
and  the  reply  is 
likely  to  be  Europe. 
But  when  they  say  Europe, 
they  may  mean  something 
else.  For  the  real  issue  that 
exercises  business  is  political 
leadership. 

This  week  has  seen  the  two 
main  business  organisations 
— the  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry  and  the  Institute 
of  Directors  — at  each  others’ 
throats  over  the  single 
currency. 

The  CBI  — a conservative 
body,  now  modernised,  with 
roots  In  the  old  tri-parti te 
state  — leans  towards  joining. 
The  IoD,  a right  wing  organi- 
sation which  has  made  a vir- 
tue out  of  its  often  staunch 
free  market  principles,  thinks 
it  is  a bad  idea. 

So  when  it  emerged  this 
week  that  the  CBI  had  com- 
pleted a consultation  docu- 
ment on  European  Monetary 
Union,  which  it  is  about  to 
circulate  to  its  13  regions,  the 
IoD  lost  no  time  laying  into 
the  good  suits  of  Centre  Point 
for  the  apparent  Euro 
enthusiasm. 


Lord  Young  — the  man  who 
turned  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  into  the 
Department  of  Advertising 
and  was  ousted  from  Cable  & 
Wireless  for  failing  to  agree  a i 
management  strategy  with 
his  board  — relished  the  I 
moment 

He  accused  the  CBI  leader- 
ship of  having  resisted  trade 
union  reforms  In  the  eighties 
for  an  easy  time.  “I  hope  they 
are  not  just  supporting  a 
single  currency  to  get  an  easy 
time  again,”  he  said 
caustically. 

His  analysis  is  banaL  The 
CBI  is  actually  steering  a 
pretty  tricky  course,  know- 
ing that  its  own  membership 
— largely  in  favour  of  keep- 
ing the  options  open  on  a 
single  currency  — is  also  di- 
vided. Pushing  too  hard  for  a 
more  definite  pro-EMU  stance 
would  risk  losing  valuable 
CBI  members. 

But  the  fact  that  the  CBI  is 
tiptoeing  through  the  politi- 
cal minefield  of  EMU  had  be- 
come obscured.  Details  of  its 
consultation  document  drawn 
up  largely  by  its  quietly- 
spoken  director  general, 
Adair  Turner,  were 
misreported. 

It  was  suggested  that  Mr 
Turner  had  come  up  with 
three  options  on  EMU  and  all 
of  them  were  about  Britain 
joining.  There  were  hints  that 
the  leak  of  the  document  had 
come  from  Tory  Central 
Office,  which  has  become 
rather  taken  with  the  idea 
that  parading  Conservative 
divisions  on  Europe  is  a vote 
catcher  for  John  Major. 

In  reality  the  CBI  does 
countenance  not  joining  at 


What  they  are 
really  demanding 
is  the  opportunity 
to  have  athorough 
discussion.  Which 
political  party  is 
likely  to  deliver  a 
rational  debate 
taking  account  of 
the  business 
argument? 


si ri 


sfa 


aH  The'  options  in  the  docu- 
ment are  thought  to  be:  ruling 
out  EMU  membership  for  the 
foreseeable  future  or  effec- 
tively staying  out;  joining  as 
soon  as  is  practicable  and  as 
dose  to  the  January  1,  1999. ! 
start  date  as  possible;  and 

joining  In  thw  medium  term.  I 

In  reality  the  CBI  hierarchy 
probably  leans  towards  the 
last  option.  The  fieriing  is 
that  Britain  should  join,  prob- 
ably In  a second  wave. 

Some  in  the  leadership  are 
more  Earo-enthosiastic  than 
others.  Sir  David  Simon, 
chairman  of  BP.  has  made  no 
secret  of  the  benefits  he 
thinks  prompt  entry  to  a 
single  currency  could  bring. 
Niall  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of 


Unilever  and  head  of  the 
CBI'8  Europe  committee, 
takes  a Similar  Una,  arguing 

that  Britain  vriU  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  hedge  its  bets  for  too 
long  and  will  ultimately  face 
a stark  choice:  in  or  out. 
Chris  Haskins,  the  Labour- 
supporting  bead  of  Northern 
Foods,  is  also  a Euro- 
enthusiast. 

With  a long  list  of  other 
r-hipf  executives  and  chair- 
men of  leading  blue  chip  com- 
panies. they  have  twice  writ- 
ten to  the  Financial  Times 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  Bri- 
tian  drowning  In  Euroscepti- 
cism. Look  at  the  signatories 
to  the  letters  and  their  compa- 
nies — British  Aerospace, 
British  Steel,  Shell,  Glaxo 


Wellcome,  BAT  Industries, 
Guinness,  Unigate,  VauxhaU, 
Coopers  & Lybrand,  Allied 
Domecq  — and  it  is  hard  hot 
to  be  impressed  by  the  list  of 
top  companies  and  the 
breadth  of  the  sectors  they 
span  who  feel  strongly 
enough  to  raise  their  heads 
above  the  parapet  on  this 
most  divisive  political  issue. 


Many  of  these 
companies  know 
the  dangers  of 
currency  insta- 
bility as  they  are 
currently  suffering  from  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  sterling. 
As  exporters  they  know  that  a 
more  stable  currency  frame- 
work — negotiated  at  the 


right  time  and  at  the  right 
rate — is  essential. 

For  Glaxo  Wellcome,  every 
one-point  movement  in  ster- 
ling against  the  dollar  costs 
the  company  an  estimated  £10 
million  in  profits  and  every 
one  point  rise  against  Euro- 
pean currencies,  some  £4  mil- 
lion. Allied  Domecq  is  this 
year  said  to  be  staring  at  a hit 
of  same  £20  million  from  ster- 
ling's recent  strength,  British 
Stedl  at  an  estimated  blow  of 
£350  million.  EMU  would  not 
be  a cure-all,  but  it  could  help. 

And  other  voices  have  been 
heard  too.  This  week  Andrew 
Buxton,  head  of  Barclays, 
warned  that  Britain  would 
probably  not  be  ready  to  join 
a single  currency  in  the  first 


wave,  but  that  it  should  be 
prepared  to  Join  later.  In  the 
meantime  his  bank  would  be 
making  practical  prepara- 
tions. Expensive  preparations 
too. 

Observers  believe  Barclays 
could  spend  some  £200  mil- 
lion over  four  years  to  get  its 
IT  system  ready  for  a single 
currency.  That  looks  like  a 
hefty  bin,, until  you  remem-' 
bear  that  the  bank  invests  a 
staggering  £1  billion  every 
year  maintaining  and  mod- 
ernising its  computer  systems 
and  other  customer  services. 

There  are  plenty  of  busi- 
nesses that  will  argue  that  the 
disadvantages  outweigh  the 
advantages,  notably  the  risk 
that  there  will  be  a perma- 


nent deflationary  squeeze  on 
output  to  keep  within  strict 
monetary  limits  imposed  by  a 
central  bank  more  in  tune 
with  the  needs  of,  say,  Ger- 
many than  the  UK.  Many 
small  non-exporting  compa- 
nies see  the  whole  thing  as  a 
dangerous  irrelevance. 

As  the  IoD/CBI  dust  up  this 
week  proves,  businesses  are 
prepared  to  be  less  shy  about 
their  differences  on  this  cru- 
cial issue.  What  they  are 
really  demanding  is  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a thorough 
and  rational  debate. 

But  then  comes  the  vital 
question.  Which  political 
party,  standing  for  election  is 
likely  to  deliver  a rational  de- 
bate tnWng  account  of  the 
business  argument? 

The  truth  is  that  many  top 
business  leaders  privately  be- 
lieve only  Labour  can  do  that. 
They  are  horrified  by  the 
spectre  of  a weak  Conserva- 
tive government  in  hock  to  its 
Eurosceptic  wing  being 
returned  on  Thursday  only  to 
plunge  into  a war  over 
Europe. 

But  none  of  them  will  say  it 
publicly.  Many,  including  the 
CBI  and  the  IoD,  have  de- 
clared themselves  politically 
neutral  in  the  run  up  to  the 
election  — a noble  aspiration 
or  making  a virtue  of  being 
pusillanimous,  according  to 
taste. 

In  private  it  is  a different 
story.  One  blue  chip  company 
chairman  admitted  last  week 
that  toe  prppsect  of  a Tory 
victory  on  Thursday  filled 
him  with  horror:  'fit  would  be 
a recipe  for  five  years  of 
chaos,”  he  said. 

If  electing  a Government 
which  can  give  Britain  an  in- 
formed debate  on  the  single 
currency  and  the  future  of  the 
European  Union  is  the  most 
important  election  issue,  it  is 
a great  pity  more  industrial- 
ists have  not  said  so. 


Did 
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Venerable  CWS  turns  street  fighter 
to  sling  the  mud  at  its  attackers 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8421 


THE  story  told  in 
court  yesterday, , 
showing  how  confi- 
dential CWS  docu- 
ments were  sprayed  round 
the  City  as  part  of  Mr  Re- 
gan’s attempt  to  break  up 
the  Co-op,  concludes  an  as- 
tonishing three  months  of 
skulduggery. 

The  episode  has  given  un- 
precedented exposure  to 
the  venerable  CWS  and  its 
quiet,  cultured  chief  execu- 
tive, Graham  Melmoth. 
While  many  of  the  Co-op’s 
weaknesses  have  been 
revealed,  it  has  also 
emerged  as  a mean  street 
fighter,  which  is  now  pur- 
suing Its  erstwhile  at- 
tackers with  surprising 
venom. 

Many  in  the  City  still  feel 
that  the  CWS  is  now  “in 
play”,  but  any  future  bid- 
der will  look  on  the  in- 
tended victim  with  height- 
ened respect.  One  adviser 
to  Lanica  said:  “The  Co-op 
has  been  very,  very  good  at 
slinging  mud  and  some  of  it 
has  stuck  (to  Began).” 

Brian  See  lan,  the  War- 
burg banker  who  was  called 
in  to  defend  the  Co-op  In  the 
middle  of  March,  said  yes- 
terday: “I  would  put  them 


In  the  top  quartile  of  all  our 
clients  for  decisiveness  and 
clear  thinking.” 

The  clear  thinking 
stemmed  from  Alan  Pres- 
cott and  a wnmiy  tightly 
knit  war  cabinet  Mr  Pres- 
cott is  Mr  Melmoth’s  most 
senior  remaining  col- 
league. In  charge  of  finance 
and  property  and  chairman 
of  the  Co-op  Bank.  He  was 
given  responsibility  for 
leading  the  battle. 

His  team  met  every 
morning  to  plan  for  the 
next  24  hoars. 

Taking  advice  from  Link- 
laters  & Paines  and  War- 
burg and  public  relations 
man  Keith  McDowell,  they 
masterminded  the  investi- 
gation and  the  public  cam- 
paign which  exposed  Mr 

Regan's  weaknesses. 

Two  key  issues  turned 
the  battle  from  what  looked 
like  being  a tortuous  legal 
and  administrative  rear- 
guard action  by  the  mori- 
bund Co-op,  into  aswift  and 
incisive  counter-attack. 

The  first  was  the  curious 
£2.4  million  payment  by  Mir 
Regan’s  previous  company, 
Hobson,  to  a British  Virgin 
Islands  company.  Trellis 
International,  as  part  of  his 


1995  deal  to  extend  Hob- 
son’s supply  agreement 
with  the  CWS.  Co-op  bosses 
have  pressed  Mr  Regan  and 
Hambros  bank  to  explain 
why  this  payment  was 
made  to  a company  con- 
trolled by  a third  party, 
Ronald  Zimet.  The  answer 
has  been  that  he  was  in- 
strumental in  sealing  the 
extension  of  the  supply 
agreement. 

But  over  the  last  two 
weeks  Mr  Melmoth  has 
repeatedly  asked  how  any- 
body could  earn  such  a sum 
for  a few  days’  work,  leav- 1 
ing  doubts  about  whether 
other  people  also  benefited, 
and  implying  that  the  CWS 
should  have  received  the  , 
entire  £5.2  miTHnn 


BUT  it  was  the  dis- 
covery that  Mr  Re- 
gan and  colleagues 
had  based  their 
attack  on  confidential  CWS 
documents  which  blew  a 
hole  in  his  assault  vehicle. 

The  news  that  they  had 
been  working  with  stolen 
documents  scared  off  finan- 
cial backers  such  as  No- 
mura, which  bad  been 
ready  to  support  the  bid 
with  £1.2  billion  of  capital. 


as  well  as  potential  buyers 
for  CWS  assets,  such  as 
Allied  Irish  Bank  and 
Sainsbnry.  Early  in  flip  af- 
fair It  became  clear  that 
Lanica  had  support  at  a 
high  level  in  the  Co-op. 
Damaging  news  leaked  out 
regularly,  miminaHwg  in 
the  publication  of  CWS 
results  in  the  press  on  the 
weekend  before  the  figures 
were  officially  released. 

In  the  first  week  of 
March,  internal  security 
staff  were  set  to  work  to 
find  the  mole.  The  search 
pointed  the  finger  at  the 
two  people  involved  in  sell- 
ing the  food  group  to  Mr 
Regan  in  1994. 

Mr  Melmoth  was  taken 
aback.  He  and  the  rest  of 
the  top  team  regarded  Mr 
Green  as  a personal  friend 
as  well  as  a dose  colleague. 

To  make  sure,  private  de- 
tectives were  hired  to  fol- 
low Mr  Regan.  On  Sunday. 
April  is  they  watched  Mr 
Regan  and  Mr  Lyons  meet 
Mr  Green  in  the  car  park  of 
a pub  near  Mr  Green’s 
home  in  Beaconsfleld, 
BncTchi  gha lmiMiw,  and  ob- 
served documents  being 
passed  to  their  attackers. 

On  the  Thursday,  Mr 


Green  and  Mr  Chambers 
were,  suspended,  after  ad- 
mitting their  involvement 
with  Tan  lea.  Friday  saw  the 
CWS  win  an  injunction 
against  the  key  partici- 
pants using  any  of  the  in- 
formation received. 

That  prevented  Galileo 
going  public  with  its  offer 
on  Friday,  as  had  been 
planned,  and  the  CWS  camp 
believed- they  had  won.  Last 
Monday  morning  they  pre- 
sented a damning  file  of  evi- 
dence to  the  other  side,  in 
the  belief  that  the  consor- 
tium would  pull  out  when 
they  discovered  they  , had 
been  misled  . about  the 
source  of  information.  They 
were  mistaken.  En  Mr  Kee- 
lan’s  words:  “They  did  a 
Bob  Geldof—  ‘IsthatitT  ” 

And  so  this  week’s  dra- 
matic events  unfolded. 

Mr  Melmoth  refused  to 
crow  over  his  victory  yes- 
terday. Nor  will  he  be  cele- 
brating with  champagne 
over  a relaxed  weekend. 

The  City  financiers  tick- 
ing their  Ups  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  another  go  at 
the  Co-op  might  do  well  to 
note  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues.are  off  to  Glasgow 
for  a meeting  of  branch 
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Solution  No.  8420 


Across 

• 8 Spy  (6,5) 

7 Near  — average  (4) 

8 Boring  (B) 

9 Teach  (7) 

11  Adder  (5) 

13  Form  (£5) 

14  Football  dub  — maga- 
zine (7) 

18  Divert  (8) 

17  Union  — strike  — card 

(4) 

18  Citizens  (11) 


Down 

1 Examine  (4) 

2 Having  a will  (7) 

3 Single-edged  cavalry 
sword  (5) 

4 Sweat  (8) 

5 Profligate  (11) 

6 Degree  of  heal  (11) 

10  South  African  legislative 
capital  (4,4)  • 

12  Squirmed  (7) 

15  Untrue  (5) 

17  Manage  — an  Investment 

(4) 
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It's  time  to  try  LineOne 


One  month's  free  membership. 

10  hours' free  access  to  UneOne  and  the  Internet. 


UneOne,  the  haw  UK  Internet  service  from  BT  and  News  International,  Is  designed  Just  for  you,  but  has  something  for  everyone. 

m Exclusive  UK  content;-  Including  news  and  sportfropvSky  andthe  UJCs  top  newspapers,  local  'What's  On'  listings,  forums, 
computer  games  and  reference  Information.  ^ 

8ft  . Fast  and  easy  Internet,  access  with  «Fs  award-winning  Internet  network.  Plus  UneOne’is  unique  Intelligent 
Agent,  AJ, wifi  show  you  around.  . . ‘ 

ftfc  Unlimited  access  to  UneOne  and  the  Interne^  for  just  £14.95  per  month,  including  5 e-mail  addresses  for  you  and  your 
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call  for  your  free  software  pack  now. 
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Birthday 

of  an 
old(ish) 

master 


IN  A CORNER  of  David  Hock- 
ney's Los  Angeles  studio, 
opposite  a new  portrait  of  his 
wrinkled  mother;  stands  a pic- 
ture that,  when  finished,  win 
swiftly  make  its  way  to  several 
thousand  homes  throughout  the 
worid.  The  Tate  Gallery  wanted  a 
poster  to  celebrate  Its  centenary  a 
poster  for  underground  stations 
and  bus  shelters  and  the  Tate  shop, 
and  who  better  to  paint  it  than  the 

TheTate  isTd)  this  year, Hock- 
ney’s mother  will  be  97,  and  Hock- 
ney himself  will  he  60.  He  says  he 
will  try  to  ignore  this  milestone, 
but  tears  his  friends  will  make 
such  a fUss.  “I  don't  mind  getting 
dder,"  he  says.  “I  don't  hold 
ihqnests.  I'm  not  nearly  as  I 
careerist  as  some  people.”  . . 

iEor  him  there  is  a more  signtfi- 
durt  event  this  year  — his  first 
lirge-scale  show  in  a commercial 
Ibndon  gallery  for  over  a decade. 
d1  contains  tremendous  paintings, 
Ss.  most  assured  work  for  many 
jams,  the  experimental  theorising 
<t  recent  pictures  now  replaced  fry 
fold  expressions  of  colour;  space 


David  Hockney 
is  still  putting 
the  colour  back 
in  a gloomy 
world.  Simon 
Garfield 
celebrates  a 
great  artist's 
60th  birthday 


and  delight.  The  show  opens  on 
election  day  a fact  that  vaguely 
bemuses  him. 

“You’re  talking  to  a non-votei;” 
he  says,  “hut  I must  admit  1 hate 
Jack  Straw  Thirty  years  ago  he 
said  ’We  don’t  know  all  the  facts 
about  marijuana  — we  can't 
legalise  11*.  He  says  the  same  thing 
now  But  what  experience  does  he 
have  of  it?  Well  I've  got  some.  I 
know  it's  perfectly  harmless,  but 
they're  still  putting  people  in 
prison  for  ft." 

Hockney  says  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  England  through  the  newspa- 
pers and  friends:  5.000  miles  away 
Tony  Blair  strikes  him  as  “an , 
eager  school  prefect,  mad  for 
power"  He  drinks  his  afternoon 
tea.  He  adds:  “Yon  probably  need 
him  though,  need  a change." 

We  need  him;  he  doesn't  He’s 
been  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  since 
the  early  seventies,  lured  by  the 
northern  light  and  his  claustro- 
phobia, and  the  promise  of  work- 
ing virtually  unhindered  by  his 
celebrity  and  constant  demands  on 
his  time.  And  he  has  worked 
relentlessly  supplanting  the  signa- 


ture images  that  aace  threatened 
to  engulf  him  — the  monographic 
LA  pools,  the  blond  hoys,  the  still 
palms  — with  new  fbrms  of 
expression  and  perspective  in  all 
the  mediums  he  can  find. 

His  cavernous  studio,  which  he 
converted  from  a tennis  court  at 
the  side  of  his  house,  provides 
glimpses  of  his  many  endeavours 
—his  oils,  his  far  machine,  models 
for  his  opera  sets  — and  an  the 
sunny  late-aftemoon  I visited  it 
was  busy  with  assistants  bringing 
Fed-Ex  packages  and  serving  bis- 
cuits ami  cataloguing  his  colossal 
output,  same  7,000  images  to  date. 
His  two  welHed  dachshunds, 
unhindered  by  their  own  feme, 
snooze  on  bean  bags. 

Alongside  the  pictures,  Hockney 
has  put  up  a sign  saying  “Silence", 
a gentle  nod  to  the  fact  that  every 

year  he  edges  a little  closer  to  deaf- 
ness. "It’s  getting  worse  and 
worse,"  be  says,  showing  me  the 
box  controlling  his  new  hearing 
aids.  “It's  not  silence  you  get  — 1 
like  silence  — but  it's  a din,  a 
cacophony  1 realise  people  will 
never  be  sympathetic,  they  always 


think  you  can  hear  My  father  was  . 
the  same;  for  the  last  10  years  of ! 
his  life  he  probahly  didn’t  hear  a 
single  word  my  mother  said." 

Hockney  has  been  to  many  ear 
specialists,  and  each  told  him 
there  was  little  he  could  do  but  get 
more  gadgets,  Hi™  the  amplifiying 
contraption  on  his  phone.  He 
hopes  there  may  he  an  upside:  “I 
think  it  maVipg  me  see  cleaner" 
Because  sound  aids  spatial  loca- 
tion, he  believes  poor  hearing 
might  heighten  his  vision. 

He  says  he  now  leads  an  anti- 
social life,  forced  upon  him  by 
being  unable  to  hear  in  crowds.  He 
is  dreading  the  opening  of  his  Lon- 
don show:  “Because  I won’t  be  able 
to  hear  anyone  1*11  Just  smile  and 
nod.  You  get  fed  up  doing  that, 
really  Luckily  I don’t  have  a Job 
where  I have  to  listen  to  people.” 

His  new  work  consists  of  small, 
dense  portraits  of  family  and 
friends  (and  two  self-portraits  that 
make  him  look  sad.  thin  and  wist- 
ful), and  larger;  ecstatic  still-lifes  of 
cut  flowers.  These  are  ordinary 
subjects,  and  already  they  have 
provoked  some  suspicion.  The 


actor  Dennis  Hopper;  a friend  of 
Hockney's  since  they  met  in  Andy 
Warhol’s  studio  in  the  sixties, 
came  round  to  see  them  a while 
ago.  When  he  left  he  told  the  artist, 
“At  first,  when  you  said  flowers  I 
thought  ‘what's  he  doing  fucking 
flowers  for  — after  those  dagsT? 
Fortunately  Hopper  thought  the 

work  was  terrific. 

The  paintings  were  partially 
inspired  by  Hockney's  visit  to  the 
Vermeer  exhibition  in  the  Hague 
last  year.  He  was  less  impressed 
with  Vermeer's  content  than  with 
the  glow  of  the  paint,  the  vivid 
colour  of  the  physical  objects. 
Hockney  has  always  been  a mili- 
tant colourist,  and  a few  years  ago 
found  himself  the  only  artist 
defending  the  colouring  of  black 
and  white  films. 

“Woody  Allen  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  protest!”  he  gleams.  “But  I 
think  you  should  colour  anything. 
With  films,  all  you’re  doing  is 
colouring  a reproduction.  After 
all,  Duchamp  didn’t  stick  a mous- 
tache on  the  real  Mona  Lisa,  he 
stuck  it  on  a copy" 

A little  later;  as  he  shows  me  his 


renovated  “aquarium"  — a large 
living-room  window  behind  which 
he  has  hung  ultra-bright  alu- 
minium cut-out  fish  over  a display 
of  lush  Californian  shrubs  — he 
says.  “We’ve  lived  through  250 
years  of  people  draining  the 
colour  from  our  lives.  People  think 
that  colour  is  lighthearted,  not 
serious.  But  what’s  the  opposite? 
Gloom,  doom — why  would  anyone 
want  that?" 

Several  of  his  flower  paintings 
contain  yellow,  in  sunflowers  and 
backgrounds.  Van  Gogh  signalled 
yellow  as  the  colour  of  hope,  and 
Hockney  found  himself  drawn  to 
it.  “If  you  know  people  who  are 
ill,"  he  says,  “they  all  want  some 
kind  of  hope." 

Recently  Hockney  printed  up 
some  yellow  flower  pictures  and 
sent  them  to  friends  with  the 
instruction  to  pin  them  on  a wall. 
He  says  that  they  all  noticed  how 
the  pictures  had  lifted  them  and 
brought  some  Joy  Hockney 
thought,  “Well,  my  paintings  are 
useful.  That’s  very  good.  That’s 
always  been  enough  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned." 


Gladioli  with  Two  Oranges 
(1996)  and  (left)  Seif  Portrait. 
December  31, 1996.  On  show  at 
the  Annely  Jnda  gallery.  23 
Dering  Street.  London  WCl, 
from  May  1. 

Several  of  his  close  friends  have 
died  from  Aids,  while  the  fortunes 
of  others  have  improved  greatly 
due  to  new  drugs.  I wondered 
whether  Hockney  felt  that  there 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  . . . "Oh 
yeah.  I spent  a lot  of  time  In  New 
York  in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  working  for  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera.  I knew  how  mad  it  was. 
1 did  go  to  the  baths  a few  times, 
but  I had  friends  who  were 
addicted.  You  could  have  sex  with 
all  kinds  or  people,  if  you  had  to 
organise  that  at  home  you'd  need 
somebody  professional  to  plan  it.  I 
used  to  say.  1 don’t  know  If  it’s 
heaven  or  hell,’  and  maybe  if  you 
don't  know,  it’s  helL 

“I  was  tested  a long  time  ago. 
because  you  couldn't  tell.  It  was  so 
anonymous,  and  I’m  not  that  keen 
on  that.  Although  onre  1 was  in  an 
orgy  room,  and  some-  tpage  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1 . Tony  Blair,  writing  hi  the  Sun. 

2.  Gordon  Brawn,  OetencSng  Labour's 

choice  of  purple  on  Rteratum  against 
tradMonatots  who  saw  red  over  the 

switch. 

3.  John  Edmonds,  head  of  the  QMB 
union,  who  said  Labour  tdgwfgs  had 
advised  Mm  to  stay  away  from  the  Scot- 
tish TUC  conference. 

4.  John  Major's,  according  is  his  sister  Pat 
Deasoy. 

5.  Snooker  player  Ronnie  CSuSvart,  for 
making  a 147  maximum  break  at  the 
world  championships  In  Sheffield. 

0.  Tiger  Woods.  He  preferred  the  term— 
an  amalgam  of  Caucasian,  black.  Indian 
and  Asian —to  being  described  ae  blade. 
7 . Princess  Diana  on  Prince  WUtam.  heir 
to  the  throne  and  Smash  Hits  pin-up. 
ft.  Actress  Brooke  Shields. 

9.  A new  book  argues  that  Bvb  Presley 
was  descended  from  an  1 Bth  century 
Scottish  blacksmith  and  that  the  name 
derives  from  the  town  of  Paisley. 

10.  None.  Party  chairman  Sid  8haw  is 

urging  voters  to  write  "Bvis*  on  tfrebaflot 
paoar. 

1 1 . into  space.  Hte  ashes,  akmg  with 
these  ornmothy  Laaiy  and  22  others, 
were  racketed  Into  the  stratosphere  for  a 
space  funeral. 

12.  It  docent  feature  any  music  by  Boar, 
concentrating  instead  on  Schubert. 
Brahms  and  Beethoven. 

13.  Hue,  contrary  to  Sui  reports  that  her 
companion  was  Hasnet  Khan  (aka  "Dr 
[W>. 

1 4.  Mflchall  Gorbachov  and  hte  wtfc  Rtfas. 
who  dropped  In  for  a pfcit  when  a bomb 
scare  grounded  their  plane  at  Gatwlck. 

15.  Selina  Seatt,  Whose  chat  show  was 

taken  otf  air  after  six  weeks.  Audiences 

were  reported  to  be  as  low  as 6,000. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Blue 

5-9  Green 

10-14  Red 

15  Purple 


PHOTOMONTAGE  BY  ROGER  TOOTH 


A bitter  taste 
of  justice 


This  week  last  year 
April  26, 1996 


££mJTbti  don’t  walk  oat  af 
■■  eF  the  dock  at  tie 
■ Court  of  Appeal,” 
says  Jonathan  Jones.  ‘‘You  go 
through  tie  cells.  When  Jus- 
tice Rose  said  I was  free,the 
security  guards  promptly 
tried  to  put  me  into  a ceD  for 
an  hour  I said  I wasn't  going. 
Things  were  just  beginning 
to  get  ugly  when  my  solicitor 
appeared  and  started  mutter- 
ing about  false  imprison- 
ment Then  they  let  me  go.” 

Jones  had  been  In  prison 
for  two  and  a half  years,  after 
being  convicted  of  the  mur- 
ders of  Harry  and  Megan 
Tooze,  the  parents  of  his  girl- 
friend Cheryl  Tboze.  Shortly 
after  they  were  shot  at  their 
farm  in  Uanharry  Mid  Glam- 
organ, July  1993,  Jones  was 
arrested. 

Cheryl  never  doubted  his 
innocence  and  devoted  her- 
self tO  mmpiigning  for  big 
release.  The  sentencing 
judge.  Justice  Rougier; 
expressed  doubts  over  the 
conviction's  safety  at  the 
time,  and  a year  ago  this 
week,  Jones  was  freed  on 
appeal. 

Since  them  Jones  and 
Tooze  have  been  trying  to 
rebuild  their  lives.  "At  first  I 
was  stunned  and  shocked, 
jubilant,  happy  all  those 
things,"  says  Jones.  “But 
after  a couple  of  weeks,  other 
emotions  took  oven  Angei; 
the  desire  for  revenge,  ugly 
emotions.  We  both  found  it 
much  harder  than  we’d 
expected-" 

After  Jones  was  released 
the  South  Wales  police 
announced  that  they  woold 
not  reopen  the  murder  Investi- 
gation unless  new  evidence 
was  submitted.  “It’s  absolutely 
absurd,”  he  says.  “What  the 
heD.  are  the  police  fix?” 

He  and  Tooze  were  so 
frustrated  that  her  parents’ 
kQler  was  still  at  large,  and 
with  the  implication  of 
Jones's  guilt,  that  when  a 

liiwim  imtary  wwlmr 


contacted  diem  a few  months 
after  his  release,  they 
instructed  their  solicitor  to 
hand  over  137  separate  pieces 
of  evidence.  The  film,  made 
for  ITVs  The  Big  Story  came 
up  with  new  theories  about 
the  killings-  ‘After  all  we've 
been  through,  the  Vast  thing  I 
want  to  do  is  put  forward 
some  half-cocked  theory" 
says  Jones,  “but  the  film  an 
but  named  two  people.” 

After  the  documentary  was 
screened  In  September,  the 
police  reopened  the  murder 
investigation.  A report  was 
expected  around  Christmas, 
but  nothing  has  yet  been 
made  public.  Meanwhile, 
Jones  is  suing  the  same 
police  force  for  malicious 
prosecution.  “My  solicitor 
says  it’s  a good  case,"  says 
Jones.  “But  it’s  going  to  take 
years  and  in  a way  we  want  to 
put  it  all  in  the  pak.” 

Fbr  Tooze,  the  past  year  has 
been  particularly  difficult 
While  Jones  was  in  prison, 
she  dedicated  herself  to 
securing  his  release.  It  was 
only  when  that-  was  achieved 
that  she  allowed  herself  to 
grieve  for  her  parents.  “She’s 
not  at  all  well,"  says  Jones. 
"She’S  having  ranngplling, 
and  she’s  had  several  physical 
illnesses,  all  completely  gen- 
uine, because  she's  so  low." 

Jones  is  extremely  angry 
about  his  ordeal,  and  the  cou- 
ple have  spent  time  helping 
other  people  involved  in  mis- 
carriages of  justice.  “It's  dif- 
ficult to  know  exactly  what  to 
do  to  help,  but  we  do  know 
exactly  what  these  people  are 
going  through.” 

Jones  found  the  release  of 
fire  Bridgewater  Three  more 
emotional  than  his  own. 
“When  Isat  down  and 

watehiri  fliwti  ftn  TV  mming 

down  those  steps,  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  my 
face.”  As  for  Ms  faith  in  the 
British  justice  system,  Jones  ' 
laughs  hollowly  "This  was 
the  first  time  I was  ever 
involved  in  any  way  with  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It’s 
been  a baptism  of  fire.” 
EndyBair 


Its  not  only  flowers  that  pop 
up  from  the  ground  in 
spring,  as  this  week  has 
proved,  with  news  of  two 
ancient  VIP  skeletons  being 
unearthed  accidentally  * 

The  first  was  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince  buried  six 
feet  from  a Roman  road 
In  Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire. 

It  was  just  eight  inches 
below  the  topsofi.  and  found 
by  an  amateur  archaeologist 
with  a metal  detected:  The 
seventh  century  body  was 
interred  with  a helmet 
decorated  with  a wild  boar;  a 
pre-Christian  sign  of 
protection,  rather  than,  as 

ynn  might  irrmpino 


sponsorship  by  a popular 
contemporary  brand  of 
boarburgen  though  ycru 
never  can  be  sure. 

Distinguished  body 
nmnber  two  was  dug  up  in 
Malmesbury  Wiltshire,  in  a 
flower  bed  belonging  to  lan 
and  Barbara  Pollard  who 
live  next  to  a Benedictine 
Abbey  The  body  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  an  abbot 
there,  probably  a 
formidable  figure  as  he  was 
a giant  six  foot  four  tall 
when  he  died  in  the  13th 
century  He  must  have  been 
a prodigious  consumer  of 
boars. 

Unreliable  local  gossip  is 
that  the  man  amidst  file 
tulips  could  even  be  the 

Ra-rtm  Irirtg  A Hi  platan  who 

in  tbe  10th  century 
proclaimed  icing  of. 

all  Britain.  His  discovery  by 
gardener  Martin  Roberts 
(“I  knelt  down,  cleared  the 
soil  away  and  found  a row  of 
teeth  staring  at  me") 
coincided  happily  as  these 
tilings  do,  wifi]  the  Pollards 
opening  their  garden  to  the 
public  this  weekend  as  part 


of  tbe  National  Gardens 
scheme. 

A relic  of  another  king 
came  to  light  in  the  not 
altogether  likely  setting  of 
Almaty  Kazakhstan.  It  was 
here  that  a kitchen  bought 
by  Etris  Presley  for  his  US 
army  imitwhen  he  was 
stationed  in  Germany  re- 
appeared. Not  as  Impressive, 
admittedly  as  a sighting  of 
Elvis  himself.  Yet  the 
collection  of  fifties  domestic 
appliances  Is  none  the  less 
wowingfiie  locals  down  at 
the  US  Embassy  cafe,  now 
known  throughout 
Kazakhstan  as  "Tbe  Hound 
Dog  Hole”. 

The  cafe  is  ran,  oddly 
enough,  by  a Scot  from 
Kirkcaldy  Jim  Oliver  The 
oddity  is  not  merely  that 
there  are  few  Scottish  cafe 
proprietors  in  Kazakhstan, 
but  that  this  was  also  the 
very  week  when  a new  book, 
on  Elvis  revealed  that  his 
ancestors  were  from  Paisley 
near  Glasgow.  In  feet,  Elvis 
shouldn’t  be  called  Presley 
stall,  according  to  author 
Bin  Burk  (sic),  but  Paisley 


' Further  evidence  that 
dead  people  were  hot  this 
week  came  In  news  of  a 
ri^iwnH»m  fflpi|  yisspri, 
wtiich.'with  its  theme  of 
necrophilia,  is  likely  to  • 
become  the  next  Crash,  at 
least  to  terms  of  tabloid  - 
controversy  Kissed  is  about 
a young  woman’s 

fascination  with  death 
inspiring  her  to  get  a job  as 
an  undertaker’s  embalm er 
It  has  been  praised  in  the 
US,  and  is  being  shown  at 
fiie  Cannes  Film  Festival, 
with  interest  already,  from  a 
British  distributor: 

But  the  greatest  example 
of  someone  rising  from  the 
dead  was  that  of  John 
Major  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  Huntingdon 
and  a man  also  odds-on  to  be 
buried  one  day  under  the 
sign  of  a boar;  or  at  least  a 
man  with  a boring  voice. 
Tbe  Guardian’s  ICM  pall 
placed  John  Major  just  five 
points  behind  Tony  Blair  ' 
and  made  a Tory  victory  on 
Thursday  worth  a small  bet 
Perhaps.  ■ 

Jonathan  MargoCs 


1 . "If  thara  ar*  movas  to 
create  tha  dragon  of  a 
European  superstate  I wfU 
slay  tt-n  Who  Invoked 
Georoe? 

2.  "Purple  Is  a colour  - 

which  Indicates  passion.” 
Which  colourful  ■ 
politician? 

3.  "It  was  suggested  to 
me  that  I might  plead 

some  other  engagement, 
rather  than  coma  to  . 
Glasgow."  Who  wasn’t 
wanted? 

4.  MannHe  sandwiches,  . 
Jolly,  a book  on  carp  and  a 
pot  of  tea.  Whose 
favourite  things? 

8.  Whe  earned  £165,000 
for  live  minutes' work? 

6.  Who  described  himself 
as  “Cobflnaslan”? 

7.  “The  girts  are  going  to 
love  him  when  he's  older.” 
Which  doting  mother; 
which  princely  eon? 

8.  Andre  Agassi  got 
married.  To  whom? 

g.  EMs  Paisley?  Explain. 

10.  The  EMs  Presley 
Party  wants  the  National 
Anthem  to  be  replaced  by 
EMs%  If  I Can  Dream. 

How  many  candidates 
does  It  have? 

11.  Star  Ttek  creator  Gene 
Roddenbeny  bofifly  went 
where  he  had  never  gone 
before.  Where? 

12.  TMe  year's  Malvern 
Elgar  Festival  will  be  a 
novel  one.  Why?  - 

13.  Princess  Plana  had  a 
candlelit  dinner  with  heart 
surgeon  Magdl  fbcoufa. 
IhlfttrMia. 

14.  Raisa  your  glasses. 

But  who  were  the  regulars 
of  The  Hinchley  Wood  pub 
near  Esher  toasting? 

15.  Who  was  grounded 
by  Sky? 

Answers,  bottom  Wt  of  Ws  page 


Birthday  of  an 
old  (ish)  master 

I page  13  body  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  they’d  loved  [the 
Satie/Massine  ballet]  Parade  - Td 
just  dime  it  at  the  Met  I thought, 
‘well,  so  much  for  anonymity’.” 
After  some  laughter;  be  says,  “But 
I was  sexy  then.” 

There  is  grey  at  the  roots  of  his 
bleached  hair,  and  his  chin  is  sal- 
lower  than  on  most  who  have  lived 
in  California  fbr  as  long  as  he  has, 
but  Hockney  still  doesn’t  look  his 
age.  He  sure  doesn’t  act  it.  He  has 
retained  most  of  his  Yorkshire 
accent  and  all  of  his  garrulous- 
ness, and  he  maintains  the  air  of 
the  larky  agitator.  He  still  likes  to 
preach  and  pick  mild  arguments, 
and  occasionally  I got  the  impres- 
sion he  found  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold statements  that  he  knew  he 
would  later  regret 

He  seems  to  look  after  his 
weight  (when  l last  met  him  a few 
years  ago  he  reproached  his  for- 
mer dealer  Kasmin  for  eating  ice- 
cream; “It’s  solid  fati").  But  he 
smokes  plenty  and  coughs  fre- 
quently, and  has  not  taken  wen  to 
his  country’s  anti-tobacco  nanny- 
tag.  A few  weeks  ago  he  wrote  a let- 
ter to  the  New  York  Times, 
alarmed  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
public  health  official  who  said  that 
Deng  Xiaoping,  who  had  died 
recently  was  a bad  example  to  the 
young  Chinese  because  be  always 
had  a Panda  cigarette  in  his 
mouth.  “But  the  guy  had  lived  to 
be  92!  I wrote  a note  saying  that  Mr 
Deng  was  probably  grateful  to 
Panda  cigarettes  for  keeping  him 
calm." 

He  sighs;  they  didn’t  print  it. 
“But  if  someone  had  said  in  tbe 
New  York  Times  in  1965  that 
Churchill  was  a very  bad  example, 
smoking  all  those  cigars,  you 
would  have  thought  the  writer  was 
a bit  of  a weed,  wouldn't  you?" 

A few  days  after  we  met, 
Hockney  honoured  a 
long-standing  arrange- 
ment * to  light  his 
designs  for  a produc- 
tion of  Turandot  in  San  Diego,  but 
he  spoke  of  the  project  with  little 
enthusiasm.  Increasingly  over  the 
last  few  years  he  has  grown  disillu- 
sioned by  his  work  for  the  stage, 
lamenting  his  worsening  hearing 
(“though  I still  hear  it  in  my 
mind"),  and  rfaiming  that  “opera 
people  are  so  un-visual”.  He 
regrets  that  his  work  Is  only  fully 
realised  for  a few  hours,  and 
recently  attended  eight  perfor- 
mances of  his  Los  Angeles  produc- 
tion of  Tristan  and  Isolde  “Just  to 
see  it  exist". 

He  also  bemoans  the  great 
inequality  of  time  between  the 
many  months  he  spends  designing 
stage  sets  and  the  few  hours  tbe 
world’s  greatest  opera  houses  set 
aside  for  rehearsal.  “When  we  did 
Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  at  Covent 
Garden,  I must  have  spent  seven 
months  preparing  it  and  we  gave 
them  a three-and-a-half  hour 
videotape  of  a model  we  bad  dime 
with  all  the  lighting  Phangw  and 
all  the  music  cues.  I sent  it  to  thgm, 
saying  This  is  what  it  should  be 
like,’  but  then  they  didn't  give  ns 
time  to  light  it  they  took  time 
away  In  the  end  I just  felt  'Oh.  I 
can’t  be  bothered  to  do  mis  any, 
more'.” 

Photography  a passion  that 
once  occupied  his  entire  studio  as 
he  assembled  vast  collages,  has 
also  been  cast  aside;  certainly  it  Is 
no  longer  seen  as  a gateway  to  per- 
ception. Photography  doesn't  scru- 
tinise feces,  he  remarks,  noting 


that  the  wall  of  small  portraits 
behind  him  required  130-140  hours 
of  intense  concentration.  Hockney 
is  now  deeply  suspicious  of  the 
veracity  of  any  photograph,  con- 
vinced that  documentary  photog- 
raphy died  when  images  were  first 
altered  by  computers. 

He  picks  up  a fat  book  of  20th 
century  photographs  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  He  laughs  at  the 
coven  a classic  image  by  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson  depicting  a 
French  street  scene  in  which  a boy 
Is  carrying  a bottle  of  wine  under 
each  arm.  “A  great  photograph." 
he  says,  “but  if  that  was  taken  in 
California  today  it  would  be  bald 
up  as  a picture  of  child  abuse,  and 
the  photographer  would  be 
arrested,  and  the  person  who  sold 
the  wine  would  be  prosecuted," 

Hockney  loves  Cartier-Bresson, 
not  least  because  he  never  saw  the 
need  to  crop  his  pictures.  But  he 


People  think 
that  colour  is 
lighthearted, 
not  serious. 
But  what's 
the  opposite? 
Gloom,  doom. 
Why  should 
anyone 
want  that? 


notes  that  Cartier-Bresson  aban- 
doned photography  In  the  seven- 
ties In  favour  of  drawing,  and  he 
remembers  meeting  him  in  Fails 
at  about  this  time.  T wanted  to  talk 
photography  with  him,  but  of 
course  all  he  wanted  to  talk  about 
was  drawing.  It’s  usually  like 
that” 

The  critic  Robert  Hughes  has 
remarked  that  Hockney  is  popular 
because  his  work  offers  a window 
through  which  one’s  eye  moves 
without  strata  or  fuss  into  a 
wholly  consistent  world  Undeni- 
ably reassuring;  his  new  flower  i 
paintings  may  turnout  to  be  some  j 
of  the  most  popular  works  be  has 
ever  produced.  Although  most  pic- 
tures were  completed  in  a great 
flourish  last  summer;  he  has  been  ! 
pfenning  the  London  exhibition  i 
for  several  years,  and  he  has  taken 
enormous  care  over  its  hanging,  | 
going  so  fbr  as  to  construct  lighted 


Flowers,  Faces  and  Spaces . . . Mum, 
March  l,  1997;  Cactus  with  Lemons  (1996), 
and  White  Lilies  and  Orchid  (1996). 


models  in  which  he  would  move 
miniature  copies  of  his  work. 

- I had  brought  him  over  some 
proof  pages  from  the  flowers  cata- 
logue (the  portraits  have  their 
own),  and  he  perused  them  in 
silence  for  a while,  obviously 
approving,  eventually  remarking 
that  even  with  all  the  care  lavished 
on  reproduction,  and  all  the  tech- 
nological advances  in  printing,  the 
photographs  still  can’t  possibly  do 
Justice  to  his  work. 

Despite  this  observation,  Hock- 
ney has  been  a great  popularises 
ke«i  that  his  work  should  be 
widely  disseminated,  unquestion- 
ably pleased  that  it  brightens  so 
many  hallways.  "Every  picture 
becomes  decorative  after  a while," 
he  says.  “Which  is  probably  why 
even  crucifixions  don’t  work  on  us 
emotionally  any  more.” 

Be  walks  over  to  the  corner  of 
hte  studio,  to  the  Tate  picture.  He 


is  waiting  fora  model  erf  a red  dou- 
ble-decker bus  to  arrive,  so  that  he 
can  paint  it  driving  past  the. 
gallery  (the  poster  was  commis- 
sioned by  London  Transport). 
"Museums  have  just  become  big 
shops,”  he  says  to  an  assistant.  He 
smiles  broadly  “We’re  not  profes- 
sional enough ...  we  never  get  paid 
royalties.” 

He  says  that  he's  always  taken  a 
bit  of  trouble  with  posters  because 
he  knows  that  this  is  how  his  work 
gets  seen  and  remembered:  with- 
out printing  we  wouldn’t  know 
much  about  painting.  Ha  reasons 
that  most  art  disappears,  “and 
what  remains  survives,  through 
love  — somebody  loves  it  and 
therefore  looks  after  it  HopefUUy  a 
few  of  my  posters  will  survive." 


Flowers,  Faces  end  Spaces  to  at  Annely 
JudaFro  Art,  £3  Daring  Street.  London 
Wi.from  MayltoJulyig. 
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God’s 
man 

in  the 

ring 


Interview:  British  boxing 
superstar  Naseem  Hamed 
talks  to  Katharine  Viner 

about  the  noble  art,  fast 
cars  and  religion 
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aseem  Hamed,  two-time 
| featherweight  boxing: 
champion  of  the  world, 
I International  superstar; 
is  in  training  at  St 
Thomas's  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 
Prince  Naseem  to  Ms  acolytes,  Naz 
to  his  friends,  he's  a flashy  million- 
aire, the  cockiest  entertainer  in 
the  ring;  yet  he  still  works  out  in 
this  scruffy  Sheffield  hut  where  it 
all  began  when  he  was  seven.  The 
gym  has  broken  lights  and  the 
door  Is  held  shut  with  a stick;  it  is 
tiro;  and  hot  with  the  kind  of 
sticky  heat  that  steams  from  peo- 
ple’s bodies. 

Naseem,'  at  5ft  Sins  and  nine 
stone,  Is  barely  bigger  than  the  10- 
year-olds  who  thump  punchbags 
and  skip  in  their  dainty  superhero 
boots.  But  he's  the  one  in  the  leop- 
ard-skin  shorts,  the  one  who  ducks 
fastest  and  struts  coolest  and  hits 
hardest,  who  says  “I  do  not  think 
many  of  you  yet  realise  how  great  I 
am”  and  believes  it,  believes  he'll 
be  a legend,  believes  he’ll  be  as 
great,  no,  greater;  than  Muham- 
mad All 

His  promoter;  Frank  Warren 
says  ' he  is  “(me  of  those  rare 
sportsmen  who  transcend  their 
sport",  and  he  does.  He’s  like  a pop 
star;  with  his  flashy  flips  into  the 
ring,-  his  hip-hop  training  sound- 
track and  bis  kid-taking-the-piss 
humiliation  of  his  opponents. 

..  What  yon  see  In  the  ring,  he 
says,  is  not  arrogance,  not  ego,  ifs 
Just  a God-given  self-belief:  “I’Ve 
got  the  skills  and  the  movement 
hut  I think  the  main  thing  I’ve  got 
an  my  side  is  God.”  He  has  a wide 
nose,  Juicy  lips,  hooded  eyelids 
covering  giant  black  irises;  bis 
hair  is  shaved  round  the  back  and 
and  neatly  circular  on  top, 

. a monk’s  tonsure  in  reverse 
wears  a stiver  Hflfiger  jacket 
1 a T-shirt  emhlazuned  with  his 
ihead — three  times  life-size. 

[ truly  believe  Tm  blessed  with 
' from  God,  or  I wouldn't  he 
[ here.”  Naseem  is  a Muslim; 
1958  his  parents  came  to  the 
steelworks  from  Yemen 
f where  Naseem  is  now  a hero,  his 
fifoe  adorning  stamps,  milk  bottles 
fruit  juice.  They  bought  a gro- 
Shop  in  Wlncobank,  just  up 
road  from  the  gym.  and  had 
children,  five  boys  and  four 
.Naseem  was  the  sixth. 

“I  think  God  picked  me  out 
Because  my  parents  have  worked 
to  hard  and  done  so  much  and  they 
teserve  it  more  than  anybody”  His 
tocent  is  almost  pure  Sheffield, 
hough  not  quite;  there’s  the  odd 
southern  Inflection  and  bit . of 
; American  slang  and  the  tone 


As  one  of  the  first  Arab  families 
■ to  pome  to  Sheffield,  the  Hameds 
i encountered  racism;  across  the 
• read  from  the  shop,  there  is  old 

- National  Front  graffiti  on  the  peb- 
! Mfrdaab  and  Rlath  Hamed.  aged 

- 27,  Naseem’ s elder  brother  and 

■ business  manager;  says  “there 

■ were  slurs  and  Eights  and  taunts  of 
'Paki'  virtually  everyday*. 

-But  Naseem  could  look  after 
himself.  "I  was  alot  more  educated 
than  everyone  else,  a lot  more 
streetwise,"  he  says.  “I  was  travel- 
ling the  world,  going  to. watch  box- 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


ing  as  an  amateur  "The  story  — 
and  this  may  be  myth  — is  that 
local  boxing  coach  Brendan  ingle 
was  cm  the  top  deck  of  a bus  when 
he  looked  down  to  a playground 
and  saw  -a  young  Naseem  effort- 
lessly dodging  the  punches  of 
racist  kids.  Ingle  invited  him  to  St 
Thomas's  and  has  coached  him 
ever  since. 

“People  just  see  flash  cars,  big 
houses,  world  title  belts, H says 
Naseem,  tucking  his  knees,  foetus- 
like,  under  his  chin.  We  are  sitting 
in  a bare  room  where  the  breeze 
blocks  are  splattered  with  brown 
blood.  “They  don’t  see  ah  the 
sweat,  the  hours  in  the  gym,  the 
years  I’ve  worked.  But  Tm  lucky 
People  these  days,  they've  left 
school,  they're  20-odd,  and  they 
still  don’t  know  what  they  want  to 
do.  I’ve  known  that  I wanted  to  be  a 
boxer  since  I was  seven,  since  I 
walked  in  here.” 

He  left  Arabic  school  at  16,  and 
worked  for  a couple  of  years  as  a 
telephone  engineer  apprentice  on 
£90  a week.  (He  now  earns  a 
reported  £7  minion  from  Adidas 
sponsorship  alone.)  But  ft  was 
always  straight  from  work  to  the 
gym.  When  be  was  U he  used  to  say 
to  people:  “You’re  looking  at  a kid. 
But  you're  also  looking  at  someone 
wholl  conquer  the  world.” 

*Tve  never  had  any  doubts,"  he 
says.  Never?  “No.  Never  Through- 
out my  career  I always  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  be  something  differ- 
ent, something  very  very  success- 
ful” (He  delivers  these  words  as  if 
they  were,  “I  always  knew  I would 
■be  a bank  manager:") 

Does  he  ever  feel  lmconfldent 
about  anything?  “No."  There  are 
no  gaps?  “No."  Not  one  little  weak- 
ness? “Little  weakness ...  Let  me 
think."  He  thinks.  “Tm  a choca- 
holicf" 

OK  then,  does  he  ever  feel  fear? 
“I  only  fear  God.  I don’t  fear  no 
man  whatsoever:  I don’t  fear  noth- 
ing. Because  I know  that  what  God 
gives,  God  can  take  away" ' 

Does  he  ever  worry  then,  that 
God  militate  it  all  away?  That  he’ll 
get  knocked  oat  next  Saturday  in 
the  defence  of  his  WBO  feather- 
weight title  against  BIDy  Hardy 
that  he’ll  start  to  lose?  “No.  The 
relationship  between  God  and  me 
is  personal  and  private  but  strong. 
Very  strong  I believe  In  the  Cre- 
ator so  much  that  ifs  untrue  Ifs 
come  from  my  upbringing,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  that  a kid’s  ever  had." 

Zt  sounds  like  a very  moral 
childhood,  I say  “Yeah.  Loads  of 
morals.  Loads  of  morals  and 
ethics.  You  knew  what  was  wrong 
and  what  was  right" 

He  doesn’t  drink,  doesn’t  smote, 
doesn’t  do  drugs,  doesn't  gamble. 
(“He  got  Into  slot  machines  when 
he  was  about  10,”  says  bis  brother 
Rlath.  “Dad  went  mad,  told  him  it 
was  against  our  religian,  and  he 
never  did  it  again.") 

And  then  there’s  girls.  Rumours 
trail  hhn.  He  posed  with  two  gitis  -| 
in  a stretch  limo  for  Loaded  maga- 
zine before  saying:  “That  is  the 
first  ted  last  time  I win  do  any- 
thing tike  that ...  I can  see  how 
people  might  easily  get  the  wrong 
Impression."  He  says  he’s  “dean- 
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‘I’ve  never 
had  any 
doubts. 

I always 
knew  that 
I was 

going  to  be 
something 
different, 
something 
very,  veiy 


Think  of 
Mawhinney 
smiling  and 
vote  Labour 


Election  97  is  coming  to  an  end. 
Good,  you  may  say  Ybu  might 
think  you’ll  be  glad  when  if  s 
oven  But  you  might  be  wrong.  The 
Itaries  might  have  won.  If  that  hap- 
pens, aS  the  people  who  have  been 
writing  “Why  Tm  not  going  to  vote 
Labour"  articles  may  wake  up  on 

Friday  and  fmd  themseivssran- 

ningtb  the  polling  statical  in  their 
jim-jams  to  ask  whether  if  s too 
jatft  tn  nhangw  their  miriris. 

lamnot  one  of  those  who  would 
mate  voting  compulsory  Tony 
Blair  has  said  that  It  is  better  that 
people  vote  Tory  than  not  vote  at 
all.  That  is  untrue.  It  is  better  that 
people  huri.  themselves  into  a pit  of 
CTwima  thaw  vote  Conger  vative. 

So  let  me,  in  a spirit  of  friend- 
ship, address  people  who  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  bringing 
themselves  to  vote  for  Blair  My 
message  to  than  Is  that  they 

should  fry  not  to  take  the  election 
so  personally  It  is  not  about  them. 

Tbpre  is  no  shameful  personal 

compromise  in  voting  for  Blain 


Lots  of  people  are  voting  for  him. 
Pm  voting  for  him  and  I hate  the 
bastard. 

In  fact.  Tin  not  voting  for  him. 
Only  people  In  Sedgefleld  are  faced 

with  that  terrible  obligation.  Tm 
voting  Labour:  If  the  election 
result  were  In  the  bag,  and  Social- 
ist Labour  were  to  put  up  a candi- 
date Id  Streatham,  Td  probably 
vote  for  it  But  this  election  isn’t 
about  me  either:  Ifs  about  getting 
the  Tories  off  our  backs.  That  is 
vital.  This  is  no  time  to  get  all  the- 
atrical. 

The  argument  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  parties  is 
wrong.  There  are  some  good  peo- 
ple in  the  Labour  Party;  there  are 

no  good  people  in  the  Tmy  Party 

Moreover;  the  idea  that  Labour  has 
junked  a resolute  commitment  to 
profound  socialist  transformation 
foafew  short  months  is  fellacdous; 
they've  been  doing  itfor  years. 

Their  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare state  wobbled  al  most  immedr- 

ately  after  they  set  it  up.  And  the 
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The  look  of  a champion . . . the  little  maestro  toughs  up  fax  preparation  for  next  Saturday’s  big  fight 


living”,  although  several  young 
women  have  done  the  kiss-and-tell 
thing  an  him.  “Ifs  just  a few  low- 
life people  making  stuff  up  in  the 
papers.  They’re  just  sad,  and 
they’re  cheating  themselves.” 

Maybe  the  one  thing  he  is  scared 
of  is  feeling  vulnerable.  I suggest; 
felling  in  love.  “Tm  not  scared  at 
afl]”  he  says.  “What  have  I got  to  be 
scared  about?  Tm  23  years  old  and 
Tve  got  the  world  at  my  feet  Tin  a 
confident  young  ladT 
At  all  times  Naseem  la  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  which  is 
astonishingly  close-knit;  and  his 
friends.  He  once  took  his  parents  a 
black  plastic  bag  filled  with  half  a 
million  dollars  “as  a surprise”; 
mum  dad  and  several  siblings 
now  live  round  the  corner  from 
Naseem  in  a “really  exclusive” 
part  of  Sheffield.  His  mother  — 
“the  Wnri  of  mum  Who  every  timfl 
you  walk  in  the  house  she  just 
wants  to  feed  you,”  says  Rlath — is 
thrilled  because  she’s  now  got  SO 
Arabic  TV  channels,  courtesy  of  a 
£15,000  satellite  dish. 

An  the  family  Is  involved  in 
Naseem ’s  world  in  some  was  from 


campaign  to  bln  the  concept  of 
socialism  was  well  under  way  in 


the  1980s. 

That  doesn’t  mean  it  was  wrong 

to  vote  Labour  then,  ff  you  voted 
for  Wilson,  it  didn't  mean  you 
approved  erf  his  endorsement  erf 
the  Vietnam  Wan  If  you  voted  for 
Callaghan,  it  didn’t  mean  you 


approved  of  the  cuts  in  health  and 
education  or  the  attacks  on  the 
wages  of  the  low-paid.  If  you  voted 
for  Foot,  it  djdntmeanyoo  agreed 

with  Labour’s  acquiescence  to  the 

FaDdands  jaunt  If  you  voted  for 
Elxmock,  it  didn't  mean  you  for- 
gave him  for  betraying  the  mioers. 

Lef  s not  pretend  that  Blair 
arrived  freon  Mars,  even  if  he 
looks  as  though  he  did-  H6  could 

have  arrived  from  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  but  the  feet  is  that  he 
came  up  through  Labour:  No  one 
seemed  to  see  him  coming  and  Tve 
not  metamember  of  the  Labour 
Party  who's  happy  about  it  But  ifs 
no  good  pretending  that  he  just 

appeared  and  changed  the  party 


sealing  sponsorship  deals  to  run- 
ning the  fen  club;  and  when  he 
fights  his  friends  come  too,  friends 
from  the  gym,  from  way  back, 
friends  who  rave  with  him  before  a 
fight  and  who  share  his  suite  after- 
wards. They  all  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  on  chairs,  under  tables,  one 
giant  si  eepovec 

So  where’s  the  ego?  Where's  the 
Prince  of  Swagger?  I used  to  think 
he  was  cocky  “A  lot  of  people  think 
Tm  cocky  but  Tm  not  really 
cocky,”  he  says.  “You  know  there's 
a certain  way  yon  come  across  on 
the  television,  and  the  reason  I do 
it  that  way  is  to  mate  people  listen 
up.  Ifs  purely  to  get  their  atten- 
tion. So  people  can  say  Tm  going 
to  watch  this  guy  I'm  going  to 
watch  his  attitude’.”  No  wonder 
Frank  Warren  calls  him  “a  pro- 
moter’s dream." 

“Believe me,"  says  Naseem.  “Tm 
not  really  like  that  at  all  When  Fm 
outside  the  ring  I*ve  got  nothing  to 
prove  whatsoever:  Tm  a two-time 
champion  of  the  world,  rm  just 
cool,  calm  and  collected,  rm  cooler 
than  a fan!" 

A bit  of  a child’s  joke,  I tell  him. 


overnight  Ifs  also  no  good  pre- 
tending that  the  Liberal  Democ- 
rats are  now  more  left-wing  than 
Labour.  They  may  be  more  left- 
wing  than  Blair  Many  Tories  are 

more  left-wing  than  Blain  And  Lib 
Dems  at  national  level  may  like  to 


If  you  vested  for 
Kinnock.it  didn’t 
mean  you  forgave 
him  for  betraying 
the  miners 


seem  untainted  by  the  ruthless 
search  of  power;  they  just  want  to 
hold  the  balance  of  it 
In  local  government  they  can  be 
very  right-wing  and  very  ruthless, 
driven  by  the  thing  that  has  always 
separated  Liberals  from  Labour 
their  hostility  to  the  unites.  Only 
if  the  Blair  project  succeeds  cwu- 


’ ‘Actually  I do  feel  really  young.” 
he  says.  “I  don’t  feel  23  inside.  I feel 
19, 18.”  He  wants  to  see  Eddie  Mur- 
phy's new  film.  Metro,  “at  the  pic- 
tures"; he  goes  on  holiday  to 
Disney  World;  he  likes  hip  hop, 
ragga,  and,  especially,  swing  and 
souL  “I  love  my  swung  and  soul." 
He  watches  football,  though,  curi- 
ously; he  supports  both  Sheffield 
Wednesday  and  Sheffield  United, 
“and  even  Rotherham  United,  too, 
because  they’re  near." 

When  he  has  time  off  he  likes 
“to  chill  with  my  girlfriend, 
Eteasha."  (She  is  34.  they  have 
been  going  out  for  two  years,  she  is 
a “great  girl"  but  that  “is  one  of 
those  things  that  is  personal  and 
private".) 

He  has  a few  female  friends,  and 
he  hasn’t  really  cried  since  he  was 
a kid.  “I  am  not  one  of  those  soppy 
boys  that  cry  at  Dims.” 

His  friends  are  waiting  outside 
and  they  want  to  go.  Tonight 
they're  watching  a video  round  at 
his  house.  He  tells  me  rm  “cool" 
because  Tm  from  Yorkshire;  more 
specifically  because  “she’s  from 
Ripon!  Where  a great  big  hole  ’as 


pletely  and  the  link  between  the 
party  and  the  movement  is  broken 
at  every  level,  will  it  be  possible  to 
argue  that  Labour  is  finally  to  the 
right  of  the  Liberals. 

It  has  always  been  said  that 
Labour  is  In  the  pocket  of  the 
unions;  and  that  has  always  been  a 
good  reason  to  vote  for  it  But  let’s 
agree  that  for  now;  we’ll  allow 
Tony  Blair  to  be  prime  minster 
and  allow  him  to  imagine  ifs 
because  we  like  him. 

If  he  loses,  he  won’t  realise  that 
people  couldn't  see  the  point  of 
voting  for  a party  that’s  so  right- 
wing  He’ll  probably  put  it  down  to 
that  presentational  slip-up  when 
he  told  us  he’s  “part  of  the  rock  ‘n* 
roll  generation".  And  in  fairness, 
to  him,  that  was  a spectacularly 
foolish  thing  to  say 
The  phrases  “rock  ’n’  roll"  and 
"Tbny  Blair"  do  not  happily  co- 
exist Whatever  he  is,  he  is  not 
that  He  would  never  smash  up  a 
hotel  room,  although  he  might 
phone  down  to  reception  to  corn- 


opened  up  in  someone’s  garden, 
like  one  or  the  seven  wanders  of 
the  world!" 

I ask  to  look  at  his  hands,  which 
are  tiny  shockingly  Uny  with  little 
stumpy  fingers  and  lumps  of  rock- 
hard  calcium  deposit  on  top.  The 
lump  is  bigger  on  his  right  fist 
“Are  you  right-handed?"  I ask.  “Am 
I right-handed?"  he  says,  and 
smiles  sweetly.  "I  am,  yes. 
Although  I’m  natural  at  changing. 
1 can  box  southpaw  and  I can  bos 
orthodox.  Southpaw  Is  when 
a boxer  leads  with  his  right,  okay, 
orthodox  is  when  he  leads  with  his 
left.  There,  you’ve  learned 
something." 

This  week  Naseem  launches  a 
new  video.  The  Prince  Who  Is 
King,  a documentary  of  the  last  12 
months,  which  opens  with  the 
quote  from  Nlachiavelli:  “It  is  bet- 
ter for  a prince  to  be  feared  than 
loved."  As  Naseem's  friends  bun- 
dle him  off  in  his  shiny  Merc,  it  is 
dear  that  while  he  is  utterly  feared 
in  the  ring,  out  of  it  Prince 
Naseem  Homed,  who  Mike  Tyson 
called  a “pit  bull",  is  profoundly 
loved. 


plain  that  the  trouser-press  isn’t 
powerful  enough. 

The  Tact  that  he  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  stars  of  Brltpop  tells 
us  more  about  them.  New  Rock  ’n’ 
Roll  stars  lead  comfortable, 
respectable  lives.  They  don’t  want 
to  overdose  or  choke  to  death  on 
their  own  vomit.  Then  again,  how 
anyone  can  listen  to  a Blair  speech 
without  overdosing  or  choking  on 
their  own  vomit  1 don’t  know. 

But  Tm  possibly  being  unkind  to 
people  like  Noel  Gallagher  who  are 
championing  Labour.  He’s  proba- 
bly driven  mainly  by  disgust  for 
the  Tories.  And  that  ought  to  be 
sufficient  motivation  for  anyone  to 
get  out  and  vote  Labour; 

So  make  your  cross  and  try  not 
to  think  of  Tbny  Blair  smiling. 
Think  or  Mawhinney  smiling  and 
you'll  be  able  to  vote  Labour.  It 
means  the  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility I'm  not  suggesting  that  any- 
one should  trust  Blair  Just  that  we 
elect  him  and  then  give  him  the 
worst  time  of  his  life. 
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In  France 
Gl  seems 
to  stand 
for  gross 
ingratitude 


having  an  election  in 
France  now,  though  I suppose 
we'll  pay  no  more  attention  to 
rt  than  they  have  to  ours.  President 
Chirac  said  this  week  that  he 
needed  a right-wing  majority  so 
that  France  could  dominate  a new 
Europe,  which  could  then  present 
a real  challenge  to  “American 

Imperialism**. 

Ah,  American  imperialism!  The 
french  certainly  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  that  Noone  will  for- 
get the  day  in  1944  when  hordes  of 
GZs  invaded  Normandy  purely  so 
that  the  American  jackboot  could 
grind  the  Daces  of  the  French,  as  it 
has  ever  since,  with  their  ruthless, 
despotic  determination  to  put  a 
McDonald's  on  the  Champs  By- 
sees  and  a Jerry  Lewis  film  in 
every  multiplex. 

Last  year  we  visited  the  Ameri- 
can cemetery  in  Normandy  near 
Omaha  Beach.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  white  crosses  there  in 
lines  which  dip  ami  wave  as  Ear  as 
the  horizon.  If  you  look  closely 
you’ll  see  that  most  of  the  dead 
came  from  small  towns  — like 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma  or  Daven- 
port, Iowa  — and  were  men  to 
whom  Europe  was  as  exotic  as  the 
Moon.  When  they  arrived,  their 
stay  lasted  less  than  a day 


I can  understand  the  French 
fear  of  being  culturally  swamped 
by  AngloGaxons,  as  they  mistak- 
enly call  us  and  the  Americans 
together  Their  constant,  miser- 
able, obsessive  ingratitude  is 
almost  encouraging,  being  one  of 
the  few  constants  in  our  bewilder* 
mg.  fast-changing  world. 


DEFYING  both  the  IRA  and  priva- 
tised railways  (are  they  in  league 
together?  When  will  Stagecoach 
start  phoning  coded  warnings  to 
say  trains  are  cancelled?).  I’ve 
travelled  1,000  miles  a week  during 
the  election.  One  thing  I’ve  noticed 
is  that  when  you're  doing  80 
and  hour  in  the  that  lang  of  3 
motorway  the  pillock  who  nudges 
within  10  feet  of  your  boot  and 
Starts  flashing  his  lights  is  almost 
always  driving  a Ford. 

No  wonder  the  company  is  in 
trouble  and  having  to  dose  down 
its  plants.  Ford  offers  a cradLe-to- 
grave  service  forprats.For  the  boy 
racer;  there’s  the  Ford  Escort  with 
gonfester  stripes.  When  he’s  moved 
on  to  that  coveted  rep’s  job,  he 
graduates  to  the  Mondeo  and  you 
can  see  him  weaving  In  and  out  of 
the  traffic  in  a desperate  effort  to 
get  home  seven  minutes  earlier 
than  you.  When  he  tops  the 


figures  tor  the  year;  they  upgrade 
him  to  a Probe,  the  ultimate  WhUy- 
mobile. 

I suppose  the  reason  is  that  few 
people  spend  their  own  money  mi  a 
Ford  and  they’re  prepared  to  take 
risks  at  95mph  in  a company  can 


The  point  at  which 
it  might  be 
cheaper  to  invite 
viewers  to  the 
studio  rather  than 
bother  with  the 
broadcast 


Do  you  know  any  Ford  drivers?  I 
don’t  think  I do,  though  I noticed 
there  was  a Probe  parked  outside 
the  Conservative  MP  Michael  Fab- 
ricanf s house. 


SPEAKING  of  Fabricant.  I do 

worry  about  him.  For  instance,  one 
of  my  many  Fabricant  moles  in 
Lichfield  faxed  me  to  say  that  he 
had  appeared  at  a public  meeting 
this  week  and  said  that  apropos 
BSE,  farmers  had  just  had  their 
best  three  years  out  of  toe  last  50. 
He  added:  “Farmers  come  to  see 


me  at  my  surgery  then  they  get  up 
and  drive  off  to  their  P-reg 
BMWs."  One  has  a mad  vision  of 
the  local  Eddie  Grundys,  sucking 
on  dung-infested  straws  and  mus- 
ing: “Put  that  way  oi  suppose  the 
BSE  crisis  *as  been  a blessto’ to  dis- 
guise! Thank ’ee,  Mr  Fahricant!” 


THE  PAPERS  have  been  fliH  of 
apparently  rueftd,  actually  gloat- 
ing, articles  about  Selina  Scott, 
whose  contract  with  the  nightly 
chat  show  on  Skyi  is  not  being 
renewed.  At  one  time,  Ms  Scott 
commanded  up  to  SimllLionayear 

Her  present  show  has  seen  its 

audiences  dip  as  low  as  6,000, 
which  is  the  point  at  which  it 
might  be  cheaper  to  invite  viewers 
to  toe  studio  rather  than  bother 
with  the  broadcast 

But  TV  salaries  are  bizarre 
being  determined  only  partly  by 
the  market  CfQa  Black  is  said  to  be 
on  £L75  million  a yean  but  proba- 
bly generates  enough  advertising 
to  cover  much  more.  Ruby  Wax  is 
on  a reported  £500,000  a yean 
heaven  knows  why  Esther  Rantzen 
allegedly  pulls  £350,000  (which 
mgans  that  nearly  2p  of  my  licence 
fee  goes  to  her  and  l deeply  resent 
that). 

I was  once  interviewed  by  MS 


Scott,  and  she  was  perfectly 
pleasant — as  much  as  anyone  can 
be  while  they're  dearly  not  listen- 
ing to  a word  you  say  She  always 
struck  me  as  the  sweet-but-dim 
person  many  families  have:  “Yes, 
Tamsin  is  reading  PPE  at  Oxford, 
and  Piers  has  passed  all  his  exams 
for  the  FCO.  As  for  Selina,  she’s  an 
absolute  angel  and  manages 
cheer  us  all  up..." 


to 


AMERICANS  are  reporting  the 
Neil  Hamilton  affair — in  so  for  as 
they  ana  reporting  it  at  all — not  as 
■a  tremendous  scandal,  but  as  an 
wmimtng  example  of  British  eccen- 
tricity They  can’t  understand  why 
we're  remotely  bothered  by  such 
piddling  sums  and  trivial  bribes. 

On  toe  other  haiicl  sexual  misbe- 
haviour especially  if  it's  undesired, 
can  be  fetal  for  a politician.  So  it 
was  wito  mixed  horror  and  fescina' 
Hon  recently  when  one  of  the  many 

fiyylgn  jrgn-ngTtsts’  riuhs  in  London 

met  Alan  Oaffc,  the  most  politically 
incorrect  politician  in  Britain.  One 
of  toemasked  how  he  justified  mak- 
ing “unsolicited  and  unwanted 
advances  to  women”.  dark,  cuffed 
his  lips  and  with  a fine  contempt 
demanded  “how  on  earth  doyou. 
know  an  advance  is  Unwanted  until 
after  you’ve  made  it?” 


% 


Put  a name  to  rape 


In  rape  trials,  the  man  is  identified 
while  his  alleged  victim  remains 
nameless.  This  is  humiliating, 
says  historian  Conrad  Russell. 
You’re  wrong,  we  must  keep  the 
justice  system  open,  replies  rape 
law  expert  Jennifer  Temkin 


Dear  Jennifer, 


T 


HE  RITUAL  of  sham- 
ing used  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  medieval 
punishment  What  is 
peculiar  about  rape  is 
that  these  humilia- 


tions are  inflicted  on  the  innocent 
There  is  something  peculiarly 
humiliating  about  toe  experience 
of  having  our  intimate  sexual 
behaviour  discussed  in  public.  As 
Brian  Rix  knows,  the  man  with  his 
trousers  down  is  of  toe  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  toe  offender  can- 
not legitimately  complain.  That  it 


t f New  Internationalist  magazine 


John  doesn’t  get  it 


SO  HE  DOESN’T  KNOW  that  free  market . 
economics  is  making  poor  people  poorer, 
he  doesn’t  see  the  connection  between 
personal  greed  and  the  state  we’re  in, 
and  he  doesn’t  understand  that 
Helping  yourself  can  be  at  die 
expense  of  others.  Don’t  be  like 
John  - get  the  Nl. 

E»eh  Nl  cackles  ona  subject  in  depth,  h could 
be  AIDS  or  the  Arm  Tndc.  Humon  Kghts 
or  Hunger.  Nl  marine  ta  <juicker  do 
red  dan  a book,  rttfie  up-to-the- 
minutt  -and  a year’s  subscription  is 
fir*  £24.85.  But  you  don’t  have  coakeour 
word  for  «!  Just  HI  in  ch«  box  Mow  and 
we  wfll  send  you  three  rwjndrf  issues 
FREE,  pks  a M-cokwr  world  map 
(59x84cm).  AS  yours  to  keep  whether  or 

not  you  subscribes. 
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should  be  a punishment  of  inno- 
cence is  unjust  I once  advised 
someone  who  was  feeing  a rape 
prosecution  and  his  lawyer 
advised  him  “If  you  want  to  he 
acquitted  you  mustn’t  be  afraid  of 
appearing  ridiculous”. 

Why  rape  and  not  other 
offences?  This  is  a point  of  human 
psychology  rather  than  legal  grav- 
ity Murder  is  a worse  offence  than 
rape,  yet  the  man  acquitted  of 
murder  is  not  ritually  humiliated. 
Perhaps  he  should  be,  but  he  is  not 
There  is  no  other  crime  whose 
prosecution  so  savagely  humili- 
ates the  accused  who  is  acquitted. 

There  is  also  no  other  crime 
which  attracts  such  a merciless 
glare  of  publicity  from  the  press. 
To  those  who  have  not  experienced 
it  and  especially  to  relatives  or 
girlfriends  who  are  probably 
going  through  enough  already  it 
can  be  a worse  ordeal  than  the  trial 
itself.  The  doorbell  ringing  non- 
stop from  seven  every  morning, 
the  need  to  leave  the  telephone  off 
toe  hook,  so  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
to  friends  when  they  are  most 
needed,  even  toe  occasional 
attempt  to  force  an  entry  consti- 
tute cruel  and  m>usnai  punish- 
ment to  those  who  have  not  even 
been  accused.  Car  less  convicted,  of 
anything.  From,  all  .this,  the 
anonymity  of  toe  accused  could 
spare  them. 

The  press,  of  course,  must 
retain  a right  to  investigate  in  toe 
public  interest,  but  it  must  mean 
more  than  that  toe  public  is  inter- 
ested. What  interest  of  justice  is 
served  by  forcing  a grandmother 
to  discover  her  grandson’s  Dace 
used  to  wrap  the  kippers?  Let  the 
guilty  be  named  when  they  are 
convicted,  but  why  shame  the 
innocent? 

Yours  sincerely 

Lord  Russell, 

Professor  of  British  History 

King's  College  London 


la  Hern,  women  are  still  humiliated 
in  court  by  the  revelation  of  their 
most  intimate  history,  yet  juries 
generally  hear  nothing  of  the 
defendant’s  sexual  past  even 
where  he  has  previous  rape  convto 
tions. 

In  this  country  we  subscribe  to 
the  principle  of  open  justice. 
This  means  that  trials  of  adults 
are  almost  invariably  held  m 
public  and  that  the  names  of 
accused  persons  may  be  pub- 
lished. There  would  need  to  be  a 
very  strong  case  for  departing 
from  this  principle  In  toe  case  of 
one  crime  alone. 

You  say  that  toe  humiliation  of 
the  man  acquitted  of  rape  Is 


Dear  Conrad, 


MANY  thanks  for  your  letter. 
There  is  Indeed  “something  pecu- 
liarly hiimtiiwting  about  toe  expe- 
rience of  having  our  Intimate 
sexual  behaviour  discussed  in  pub- 
lic”. My  research  suggests  that 
this,  all  too  often,  la  toe  experience 
of  the  complainant,  not  the  defen- 
dant, in  a rape  triaL  Despite  legls- 


Jennifer  Temkin  and  Conrad 
Russell...  Justice  in  frill  view 


unique.  I would  say  that  men 
acquitted  of  child  murder  or  solic- 
itors acquitted  of  fraud  have  as 
least  as  much  to  worry  about  and 
humiliation  is  only  the  beginning 
of  it.  There  may  be  an  argument 
for  anonymity  for  all  persons 
accused  of  criminal  offences.  The 
case  for  anonymity  for  men 
charged  with  rape  alone  seems 
slender 

Ybu  mention  toe  merciless  glare 
Of  publicity  and  bounding  by  the 
press.  This  is  hardly  unique  to 
rape,  as  recent  murder  cases  show 
Rape  trials  are  now  running  at 
around  LQ0Q  a year  Only  a handful 
make  toe  national  press  and 
attract  such  publicity 

You  do  not  mention  the  impor- 
tant advantages  of  publicising  the 
names  of  defendants.  Men  charged 
with  rape  may  be  repeat  offenders 
whose  previous  victims  have  not 
come  forward.  They  may  well  do  so 
upon  reading  that  another,  woman 
has  had  the  courage  to  report 


Vital  evidence  to  assist  the  prose- 
cution may  thus  be  obtained. 

Kind  regards. 

Professor  Jennifer  Temkin. 
Centre  for  Legal  Studies, 

Sussex  University 


Dear  Jennifer, 


THANK  YOU  for  your  letter  We 
may  disagree  about  less  than  you 
suppose.  The  relations  of  toe  sexes 
are  not  a zero  sum  game,  and 
desire  to  make  rape  trials  less  trau- 
matic for  fflun  is  quite  compatible 
With  wanting  to  make  them  Iffy 
traumatic  for  women. 

Evidence  should  be  admissible 
only  if  toe  court  needs  to  know  it 
to  find  out  what  happened  on  a par- 
ticular occasion.  A woman’s  sex- 
ual history  does  not  qualify  and 
should  be  inadmissible.  Even  a 
prostitute  retains  the  rlghtto  say 
“no”. 

You  say  that  men  acquitted  of 
child  mnrder  or  solicitors  accused 
of  fraud  have  at  least  as  much  to 
worry  about  as  those -accused  of 
rape.  That  is  a rational  answer 
which  is  why  I think  it  misses  the 
point.  It  ought  to  be  true,  but  I 
don’t  believe  it  is.  It  is  hot  toe 
rational  disgrace  which  wakwi  the 
difference:  it  is  tote  cartoon  Indig- 
nity 

I am  not  convinced  by  your 
dalm  that:  murder  gets  as  wmpli 
publicity  as  rape.  The  tabloid  rule 
is  “sex  seUs”,  not  "death  sells”. 

On  the  key  question  of  “What 
good  does  it  do?”  to  publish  the 
man’s  name,  you  say  it  may  serve 
to  detect  repeat  offenders.  This 
pomes  very  near  breaking  the 
basic  rule  of  criminal  justice,  that 
previous  . convictions  are 

irrelevant  to  the  verdict.  Repeat 
offenders  are  more  likely  to  do  it 
again,  bat  they  are  also  more 
likely  to  be  wrongly  accused  and 
convicted.  Will  identifying . them 
before  the  verdict  do  more  harm 
than  good? 

Yours  sincerely 

Conrad 


Dear  Conrad. 


I AM  delighted  that  there  Is  so 
much  agreement  between  us. 

Rape  is  not  about  “cartoon 
indignity".  It  is  not  a Brian  Rix 
force.  It  is  a serious  act  of  violence 
and  violation  which  is  increas- 


Doonesbury 


ingjy  treated  as  such  by  responsi- 
ble newspapers.  Anonymity  ought 
not  to  be  afforded  to  the  alleged 
perpetrators  of  some  violent 

offences  and  not  others. 

Ybu  say  that  sex  sells.  But  so 
does  crime  of  all  kinds.  Crime  gen- 
erally is  of  enormous  interest  to 
the  press  as,  no  doubt,  Sion  Jenk- 
ins (charged  with  the  murder  of 
Bflie-Jo  Jenkins),  Colin  Stagg 
(acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Rachel 
Nlckell),  and  countless  others 
would  confirm. 

Publicity  is  not  required  to 
identify  a defendant's  previous 
convictions.  These  win  be  known 
to  the  police  through  police 
records.  But  a victim  who  could 
not  fece  the  ordeal  of  reporting  a 
rape  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
upon  reading  that  the  man  con- 
cerned Is  accused  of  a ' similar 
offence.  This  will  help  the  police  to 
gather  evidence  and  may  also 
ensure  tout  the  accused  Is  prose- 
cuted in  respect  of  all  his  alleged 
offences. 

In  1976  Parliament  did  afford 
anonymity  to  defendants  in  rape 
cases.  There  was  intense  public 
disquiet  about  tow  operation  of 
this  provision  and  its  the  hamper- 
ing effect  cm  police  investigations. 
The  law  was  toerribre  changed 
and  anonymity  was  then  abolished 
for  defendant*.  It  Is  an  experiment 
that  has  been  tried  - and  felled. 

Yours  sincerely 

Jennifer 


Dear  Jennifer, 


PERHAPS  l ean  Increase  the  area 
of  agreement  between  us.  I would 
never  reduoe  rape  to  toe  level  of 
"cartoon  indignity".  I have  helped 
to  advise  victims  ®f  rap^.and 
while  toe  effect  bkdtoat  of1  being 
toot,  varied  from  one  victim  to 
another  crimes  are  of  roughly 
similar  gravity  The  "cartoon 

indignity”  is  the  experience  of  the 
innocent  accused. 

I am  stm  worried  about  public- 
ity encouraging  others  to  com- 
plain. If  a man  Is  guilty  of  one 
offence,  that  should  not  preclude 
his  right  to  fair  trial  for  another. 
At  best  toe  publicity  for  one  charge 
may  rub  off  on  another,  and  at  the 
worst  there  must  be  a risk  of  cases 
being  stopped  because  of  prejudi- 
cial pre-trial  publicity 

I agree  that  much  more  must  be 
done  to  encourage  women  to  come 
forward  with  accusations.  I would 
rather  see  this  done  by  measures 
like  making  previous  sexual  his- 
tory inadmissible  and  forbidding 
toe  accused  to  cross-examine  his 


victim  than  by  measures  which 
might  threaten  a fair  triaL 
You  say  anonymity  hampered 
police  investigations.  So  did  the 
right  to  silence,  and  police  Inabil- 
ity to  arrest  on  suspicion.  That 
does  not  mean  they  should  have 
been  dome  away  with.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a crime  so  terrible 
that  an  innocent  person  should  be 
convicted  of  it 
Yours  ever, 

Conrad 


Dear  Conrad, 


I AM  SURE  we  can  move  further 
towards  agreement  because  the 
fears  about  the  present  law  which 
you  are  now  expressing  are  quite 
misplaced. 

English  law.  with  its  rules  of 


evidence,  procedure  and  contempt 


of  court,  imposes  a very  strict 
regime  to  protect  defendants,  safe- 
guard the  innocent  and  ensure 
that  trials  are  not  prejudiced. 
Some  would,  toy  the  regime  is  too 
strict,  others  that  tt  is  not  strict 
enough.  ■ 

These  matters,  while  Interesting 
in  themselves,  are  quite  separate 
from  the  simple  issue  under  dis- 
cussion. here  Which  is  whether.  In 
common  with  afl  other  defendants^ 
those  in  rape  cases  Should  be 
allowed  to  be  identified.  The  pre- 
sent law  which  permits  this  no 
more  threatens  a flair  trial  in  rape 
cases  than  it  does  in  any  other.  The 
case  for  privileging  rape  defen- 
dants is  not  madeout 
Yours, 

Jennifer  . . 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


IN  AN  INTERVIEW  in  the  Daily 
Mail  the  Prime  Minister  boasts 
that  he  can't  remember  when  he 
last  had  a day  off  ill  Carious,  that 
What  about  the  episode  during  the 
assassination  of  Margaret 


Thatcher;  when  friends  claimed  he 
couldn’t  sign  her  nomination  form 
because  he  was  stuck  at  home 
nursing  his  wisdom  teeth?  Unless, 
of  course,  tlwTbatcberites  were 
right  when  they  alleged  at  the  time 
that  the  toothache  was  tactical  — a 
good  excuse  for  staying  out  of  the 

way  till  his  own  bid  was  ready .. . 

There  was  more  information  to 
the  PM*s  detriment  in  this  week’s 
Dally  Telegraph  column  by  his  sis- 
ter Fat  Dessojs  who  last  week 
revealed  his  addiction  to  jelly 
Reflecting  on  his  weakness  for  Mar- 
mite  sandwiches,  she  noted  that 
John  had  always  been  one  for  good, 
plain  English  food.  “If  you  added  a 
supply  of  jelly  a test  match  on  tele- 
vision, a book  on  carp  and  a pot  of 

tea,  he’d  be  happy  to  stay’ there 
until  the  whole  thing"  (I  think  she 
meant  the  election)  “Is  over” 

My  fears  about  these  tendencies 
were  exacerbated  yesterday  when 
tote  same  paper  assured  us  that  the 
Labour  statesman  Jack  Straw 
spreads  marmalade  on  his  break- 
fast kipper.  It  can  only  be  a matter 
of  time,  some  pundits  believe, 
before  Major  begins  spreading 
Marmite  all  over  his  Jelly  or  If 
Eurosceptics  Insist  jelly  all  over 
L his  Marmite. 

In  this  column  next  week:  Alan 
Beith  tells  of  his  nightly  lust  for 
langoustines  and  bananas  in  bat- 
ter; encased  in  a week-old  brioche. 


OWFOR  news  of  toe  Party’ of 
Open  Government.  Stanley 
Greenberg,  who  was  Bill  din- 
ten's  pollster  in  1992,  is  in  London. 
The  Washington  Post  exploring  the 
links  between  Clinton  and  Tony 
Blair  tried  to  find  him.  Could  the 
Labour  Party  help?  “Who  is  Stanley 
Greenberg?",  asked  a campaign 
gpniroCTTMin  identifying  himself  afi 
Darren,  “and  why  are  you  calling 
this  number?  He  doesn’t  work 
here.”  No  joy  either  from  Green- 
berg's Washington  Office.  Tm  not 
at  liberty  to  say  where  he  is,  “said 
an  assistant  Whs  he  in  England? 
"Not  at  this  time.” 

Someone  at  Labour's  ad  agency 

recommended  calling  Phil  ip 

Gould,  a Blair  consultant  who’d 
worked  with  the  Clinton  team.  His 
office  suggested  calling  the  Labour 
press  office,  who  sounded  mysti- 
fied. In  the  raid,  the  Post  got  a call 
from  Greenberg  himself  He  said 
he  was  helping  Blair;  but  had  to 
keep  a Iowi>tofile.  So  nothing  to 
say  Very  sorry  In  any  case  he 
would  soon  be  off  to  South  Africa. 

The  Piost  also  traced  Bob  Mill- 
holland,  a Democratic  National 
Committee  member  and  Califor- 
nia political  strategist  Is  he  on  the 
Labour  campaign  as  well?  He  has 
British  relatives,  he  said  on  the 
phone  from  Birmingham.  He  is 
here  "on  my  own.  as  a friend  and 
observer  and  student  of  politics.” 
Basically  he’d  been  advising  the 
Party  to  keep  its  message  short 
and  simple.  Asked  if  Mulholland  is 
involved  in  the  campaign,  a 
Labour  Party  spokesman  told  the 
Post,  shortly  and  simply:  “Who? 
Not  that  I know  of” 


^^EVERAL  newspapers  yester- 
^^feday  were  graced  by  an  adver- 
^^tisementfor  toe  Conservative 
Party  A single  currency  it  warned, 
would  be  irreversible,  would  signal 
the  end  of  a sovereign  Britain, 
would  mean  interest  rales  and 
mortgage  rates  set  in  Frankfort 
and  would  open  the  way  to  a fed- 
eral Europe.  “Wake  up  to  toe  facts. 
Britain!”  it  trumpeted.  “Vote  Con- 
servative on  May  1.” 

In  the  Times  a line  at  toe  bottom 
said:  "Advertisement  placed  on 
behalf  of  Paul  Sykes”  (toe  million- 
aire who  rewards  those  Tory  can- 
didates who  pledge  themselves  to 
oppose  the  single  currency).  No 
such  line  appeared  in  the  Trie- 
graph.  Might  that  omission  have 
lured  unwary  readers  into  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  voice  of  the 
official  Conservative  Party?  And 
could  that  be  why  they  omitted  It? 


ONE  OF  OUR  readers  in  Pur- 
ley  asks  about  the  word  “Jig- 
ger”. An  article  in  last 
week's  The  Week  about  election 
night  parties  listed  “political  par- 
ties for  toe  floating  llgger”,  yet  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  his  dictio- 
nary It  does,  howeven  occur  in 
mine,  which  offers  six  definitions, 
enabling  me  to  explain  that  these 
are  the  kind  of  parties  which 
might  well  appeal  to  a floating 
plank  bridge,  nether  millstone, 
horizontal  timber  of  a scaffolding. 
nightline  with  float  and  bait  for 


catching  a pike,  or  coverlet. 

I am  warned  by  younger  associ- 
ates that  . this  guidance  may  be  mis- 
leading. Liggen  in  common 

parlance,  they  claim,  is  a word 
drawn  from  Yorkshire  dialect 
meaning  someone  who  lies  about 
indolently;  and  is  therefore  a 
sponger,  hanger-on  or  parasite  in  a 
rock  entourage.  I cannot  accept 
this  explanation.  a definition  is 
not  in  my  ageing  copy  of  Cham- 
bers, then  it  does  not  exist. 


A LEARNED  analysis  traces 
the  origins  of  toe  Michael 
^^■Hesdtine  doodle  which  gave 
us  the  ad  hi  which  Blair  Is  being 
dandled  upon  toe  knee  of  Jolly  old 
Chancellor  KohL  One  precedent 
cited  Is  a cartoon  In  Esquire  in 
which  Hubert  Humphrey  sat  on 
the  knee  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  however  a letter  from 
East  Kilbride  offers  an  older  exam- 
ple. The  source  (undated,  but  long, 
long  ago).  Is  Punch:  toe  knee  is 
Himmler’s  and  sitting  on  it  Is 
Hitler.  I look  forward  to  receiving 
cartoons  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  showing,  say  Harold 
Hardrada  balancing  on  the  knee  of 


KIngSweyn  H of  Denmark. 
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Whatdo 
these 
men 
have  in 
common? 


Former  Clinton 
aid*  Mok  Monte, 
loft,  Rob  Low*, 
top  left,  MichMl 
Douglas,  and 
David  Duchovny 
alfroportwl 
to  have  been 
retendtostx 
addiction  clinics 


They 


mad 
for  it 


When  in  need,  Americans 
reach  for  their  therapists. 
Alex  Duval  Smith  reports 
on  a new  branch  of  the 
industry,  aimed  at  people 
who  are  addicted  to  sex 


THE  foreplay  was  a suc- 
cess. Dick  Morris 
showed  Bill  Clinton  all 
the  right  positions  for 
getting  into  the  White 
House  for  a second 
time  and  turned  likely  defeat  for 
the  sitting  president  into  a tri- 
umphant re-election. 

Then  last  August,  he  fell  from 
grace  between  the  sheets  at  the 
posh  Jefferson  Hotel-  in  Washing- 
ton: he  had  been  seeing  a prosti- 
tute, said  the  Star  magazine  and 
Morris  admitted  it  His  career  was 
In  tatters  and  so  was  his  marriage 
It  was  a classic  Anglo-Saxon  down- 
fell:  if  a man  cannot  be  trusted  in 
bed,  he  cannot  he  trusted  in  cabi- 
net, or  so  the  theory  goes. 

But  the  Americana,  who  can  be 
trusted  at  least  to  find  an  imagina- 
tiveway out  of  a fix.  have  come  up 
with  an  escape  route  from  this  sex- 
ual impasse.  Morris’s  problem,  the 
Washington  Post  revealed  this 
week,  is  that  he  cannot  stop  having 
sex.  Call  it  what  you  win — addic- 
tion, dependency  compulsion  — it 
is  treatable. 

“Like  all  12-step  programmes  to 
cope  with  the  problems  feeing  one, 
it  is  both  agonising  and  success- 
ful, ” he  told  the  Post,  as  he 
described  his  tour  months  of  treat- 


ment to  date.  He  hopes  his  wife 
Eileen's  divorce  lawyer  win  be 
impressed. 

Let  us  try  tor  a moment,  readers, 
not  to  snigger.  Morris  is  not  the 
first  man  to  take*  seat  in  a circle  of 
sex  compulsives.  David  Dnchovns 
the  X-FUes  pin-up,  reportedly  sup- 
ports the  idea,  as  do  the  actors 
Michael  Dou^as  and  Rob  Lowe,  the 
Aerosmith  singer  Steven  Tyler  and 
at  least  one  face  of  Alan  Partridge 
— his  creator  Steye  Coogan. 
(Funny:  no  one  springs  to  mind  as 
having  gone  to  the  papas  to  admit 
they  are  being  treated  for  impo- 
tence Sorry ...  I sniggered.) 

In  America,  sexual  dependency 
has  been  around  long  enough  for 
there  to  be  respectable  academics 
armed  with  sheaves  of  statistics. 
Dr  Patrick  Carnes,  clinical  direc- 
tor of  The  Meadows,  an  Arizona- 
based  sexual  dependency 
programme  with  its  own  freefone 
number  (l-SOO-Meadows),  argues 
that  between  3 and  6 per  cent  of 
Americans  have  sexual  addictions. 
It  is  a smafl  enough  statistic  not  to 

he.  verifiable  but,  if  accurate, 
translates  across  toe  Atlantic  into 
at  least  1J5  million  Britons. 

Carnes  is  a veritable  mine  of 
statistics:  “We  know  from  a study 
we  conducted  of  L000  recovering 


sex  addicts  that  87  per  cent  have 
fora  fly  mpmhgw  with  addictions  of 
their  own;  81  per  cent  were  sexu- 
ally abused  as  children;  72  per  cent 
were  physically  abused;  and  97  per 
cent  were  emotionally  abused." 
Virtually  100  per  cent  had  very 
high  credit  card  bills — a feature  of 
lives  spent  with  prostitutes,  in 
peep-shows  and  on  sex  chat  lines. 
This  is  what  Carnes  calls  bingeing. 

“There  are  patterns  of  behav- 
iour to  look  fog  including  binge- 
abstinence,"  he  explains.  "If 
someone  has  managed  to  avoid 
sexual  misbehaviour  for  a long 
period  of  time,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  there  is  not  a problem. 
If  there  is  evidence  even  of  occa- 
sional bingeing — hundreds  of  dol- 
lars spent  on  sex  hotlines  or  severe 
frnarJ-inl  problems  — this  is 

indicative  of  a problem.  ” 

Since  1985  Carnes,  toe  author  of 
two  best-selling  books.  Don't  Call  It 
Love  and  Out  Of  The  Shadows,  has 
been  treating  people  who  binge  or 
whose  abstinence  be  considers 
suspect  His  12-step  programme, 
modelled  on  methods  used  to  treat 
alcoholics  and  drug  abusers,  has 
been  adopted  by  more  than  800 
groups  across  the  United  States. 

Dr  Martha  Turner  uses  toe  12- 
step  programme  at  her  Sex 


Trauma  Recovery  Programme  in 
Bryn  Mawz;  Pennsylvania.  “First 
you  have  to  understand  toe  root 
causes,  usually  the  abuse  you  suf- 
fered as  a child."  she  says.  "Almost 
every  addict  indulges  in  compul- 
sive masturbation,  excessive  use  of 
pornography  group  sex  and 
repeated  use  of  prostitutes." 

A similar  approach  to  Dr  Turner 
and  Dr  Carnes  has  been  adopted  by 
groups  such  as  Libidos  Anony- 
mous, Sexual  Recovery  Anony- 
mous, Sexual  Addicts  Anonymous, 
Sexah piles  Anonymous,  Sex  And 
Love  Addicts  Anonymous  and 
Recovering  Couples  Anonymous. 
Participants  sit  in  a roam  and  talk 
through  their  urges.  The  cost  of 
treatment,  which  usually  lasts  sev- 
eral months,  ranges  from  a 
rumoured  $500  (£350)  a day  in  top- 
of-the  range  abstinence  clinics  to 
whatever  you  can  afford  at  volun- 
tary groups.  You  can  also  get  help 
over  the  Internet  — at  wwwsexad- 
dlct.com  — for  the  price  of  a local 
phone  call 

So  what  kind  erf  person  decides 
to  attend  a programme  like  this? 
What  kind  of  person,  for  that  mat- 
ter; can  afford  to? 

David  Duchovny*s  inclusion  on 
the  list  of  toe  sexually  addicted  is 
not  entirely  surprising.  He  boasts 


that  he  lost  his  virginity  at  14  and 
that  he  “loves  the  way  a woman 
smells  — the  ultimate  aphro- 
disiac”. He  reportedly  consulted  a 
sex  dependency  clinic  last  Septem- 
ber because  his  obsession  was 

“ruining"  h1«  ltfp_ 

Rob  Lowe’s  pretty-boy  looks 
attracted  the  attentions  of 
Princess  Stephanie  of  Monaco  and 
Brooke  Shields  when  his  career 
was  in  toe  ascendant  with  movies 
such  as  St  Elmo's  Fire.  But  in  1989 
an  amateur  video  was  made  public 
showing  Lowe  cavorting  in  a hotel 
room  with  an  under-age  girl  and  a 
woman.  Blaming  his  sex  obsession 
on  Ms  drinking  and  drug-taking, 
he  sought  treatment  which  he 
claims  was  successful 

As  for  the  others,  Steve 
Coogan  reportedly 
sought  sex  coun- 
selling after  too  much 
feme  went  to  his 
Lib  Ida  Steven  Tyler 
— father  of  the  actress  Liv  — has 
admitted  that  he  Checked  into  The 
Meadows  in  1992  after  his  wife, 
Teresa,  threatened  to  leave  him 
because  of  his  philandering.  Even 
though  Michael  Douglas,  toe  star 
of  what  be  calls  his  “sex  trilogy" 
— Fatal  Attraction,  Basic  Instinct 


Hobson’s  choice 
of  democracy 


Yemen  goes  to  the  polls  tomorrow. 

Brian  Whitaker  drops  in  on  the 
worryingly  familiar  campaign  trail 


AMID  disquiet  about  the  state  of  . 
British  democracy,  international 
Jhservers  fly  into  monitor  the  ele& 
ton.  The  teams  from  Japan,  Russia 
md  Denmark  heme  heard  rumours 
ibout  less  than  legitimate  party 
funding,  fiddles  with  candidates’ 
expenses  and  abuse  of  proxy  ootes, 
vnong  other  things.  John  Major 
md  Ttorty  Blair  both  take  time  off 
ram  campaigning  to  insist  our  elec- 
IpnsarefieeandfianuMle  Paddy 

\shdown  takes  the  opposite  tack 
md  lectures  the  observers  on  pro- 
Tonional  representation. - 
The  Japanese  team,  armed  with 
aptops  and  spreadsheets,  move  on 
0 Conservative  Central  Office 
there  they  ask  to  inspect  the 
uxounts.  After  a lively  exchange  qj 
dews  with  Brian  Mawhiimey,  they 
eaoe  empty-handed.  The  Russians 
ire  astonished  by  die  lack  of  iden- 
ity  checks  at  polling  stattons. 


| OW  SHIFT  the  scene  a few 
thousand  mfles  to  toe 
southern  tip  erf  toe  Ara- 

__  bian  peninsula,  where 

Yemen  goes  to  the  polls  tomorrow 
four  days  before  we  do.  The 
observers  here  — Americans, 

Europeans  and  Arabs — have  been 

arriving  for  days. 

Vamgit  welcomes  them  as  if  its 
very  future  depends  an  them, 
which,  in  a sense,  it  does.  .Once 
upon  a -time  General  Pica -of  San 

Seriffe  could  get  himself  re-elected 

wito  a 99  per  cent  majority,  and 
cheerfully-  wave  two  fingers  at 
International  opinion.  But  today 
countries  which  hope  to  atiract  aid 
ariri  foreign  investment  are 
expected  not  only  to  democratise 
but  to  prove  toal  it’s  genuine. 

Regardless  of  who  wins  Ore  con- 
test- tomorrow,  probably  hundreds 
of  muttons  of  dollars  hang  on  toe 


verdict  of 
observers. 


toe  international  1 


The  result  is  that  political  lead- 
ers in  emerging  democracies  face 
two  conflicting  pressures  at  elec- 
tion time.  For  economic  reasons,  If 

nothing  else,  they  want  the  process 
to-  he  perceived  as  democratic;  at 
toe  same  time  they  want  to  be  sure 
of  staying  in  power: 

A few  leaders  in  toe  past,  noting 

toe  observers'  difficulty  in  coping 
wito  an  unfamiliar  language  and 
country  have  decided  to  take  a 
chance  and  paid  the  price. 

Observers  are  not  easily  fooled. 

There  is  also  the  question  of 
what  standards  to'  apply  when 
judging  an  election.  "You  have  to 

h«V  what  is  perfection,  what  is 
rtmTictir.  mg  experienced  observer 
said  No  election  Is  perfect  ” 

In  wito  high  Illiteracy 

rates  (84  per  cent  among  rural 
Yemeni  women)  and  countless 
remote  mountain  villages,  holding 
an.  election  places  a huge  burden 
on  abivfl  service  which  functions 
only  creakSy  Faced  with  irregu- 
larities in  a poll  ing  station  for  the 
first  time,  election  officials  may 
have  no  idea  how  to  respond 


->  M 

Sjgi 


On  yer  bOco  to 
the  polling 
booths.. ■ 
motor  bikes 
and  other 
Imports  can 
follow  free  and 
fair  elections 


The  most  obvious  areas  for 
cheating  are  In  toe  registration  erf 
voters  and  polling  itself;  One  moni- 
toring organisation  In  Yemen 
claims  to  have  found  176.000  irreg- 
ularities in  the  registers..  If  some 
of  the  people  listed  succeed  in  vot- 
ing on  Sundas  It  will  be  conclusive 
proof  of  life  after  death. 

There  are  also  reports,  denied 
by  the  government,  of  military 
voters  registering  in  constituen- 


\ 


cies  where  toe  government  needs 
extra  support  This  is  a Yemeni 
adaptation  of  the  celebrated  West- 
minster gambit,  where  the  Tory 
council  re-housed  homeless  fami- 
lies in  Labour  wards. 

However  the  number  of  irregu- 
larities in  Yemen  Is  a tiny  fraction 
of  the  total  A. 6 million  electorate; 
the  fraudulent  votes  would  have  to 
be  very  precisely  targeted  to  make 
much  difference,  in  Yemen,  on 


and  Disclosure  — w as  widely 
reported  to  hare  sought  treatment 
for  sex  addiction,  he  has  denied  it. 
saying  he  was  seeking  help  for 
drugs  instead 

But  in  the  nation  which 
Invented  all  manner  of  addictions 
— ranging  from  watching  televi- 
sion to  shopping  excessively  — not 
everyone  is  happy  with  the  philos- 
ophy underlying  Dr  Carnes’s  and 
Dr  Turner's  work.  Dr  Louanne 
Cole,  a fellow  practitioner  in  the 
field  says:  “The  view  of  sex  as 
potentially  addictive  relies  on  a 12- 
step  model.  This  means  that  the 
‘disease*  is  progressive  and  if  left 
unchecked  it’ll  get  worse. 

"Carnes  divides  sexual  addic- 
tion into  three  levels.  Level  one. 
the  least  serious,  includes  mastur- 
bation, discrepant  levels  of  desire, 
looking  at  centrefolds  and  homo- 
sexuality It  is  too  easy  to  spot  one- 
self in  Carnes's  descriptions  and 
then  buj-  into  the  whole  treatment 
philosophy" 

She  has  a point  History  is  fell  of 
examples  of  people  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  qualified  as 
potential  patients  for  Dr  Carnes 
and  Dr  Turner:  And  they’re  not  all 
sex-obsessed  men.  Catherine  The 
Great  and  other  great  orgy  organ- 
isers, such  as  the  Roman  empress 


paper;  it  would  also  be  difficult  to 
apply  toe  old  injunction:  vote  early 
vote  often.  All  electors  have  a reg- 
istration card  with  their  photo- 
graph. There  are  separate  polling 
stations  for  women  where  veils  can 
be  lifted  to  check  their  identity 
After  voting,  thumbs  are  dipped  In 
ink  to  prevent  a return  visit, 
though  last  time  some  ink  found 
its  way  on  to  door  handles  and 
other  objects  that  voters  might 
touch  on  their  way  to  the  polls. 

The  line  between  smart  elec- 
toral tactics  and  unfair  practice  is 
a fine  one.  Why  risk  being  caught 
cheating  when  there  are  more 
effective,  legitimate,  ways  to 
manipulate  the  outcome? 

The  most  striking  feature  of 
Yemeni  elections  is  the  enormous 
number  of  candidates  wbo  are 
nominated  — 3,851  this  time  for 
just  301  seats,  and  the  number  who 
subsequently  withdraw  — more 
than  1,500  so  fax  The  negotiations 
which  bring  this  about  are  intense 
and  deeply  mysterious. 

In  the  space  of  just  two  elec- 
tions, tactical  withdrawal  has 
developed  into  an  art  form  by  trad- 
ing seats  between  parties.  Party  A 
agrees  to  give  party  B a relatively 
free  run  In  one  constituency 
where,  if  both  stood,  the  party  C 
might  sneak  in;  uarry  G returns 
toe  favour  elsewhere.  The  two  par- 
ties in  toe  coalition  government 
are.  as  they  put  it,  “coordinating" 
their  efforts  wherever  possible. 

The  effect  is  to  squeeze  out 
smaller  parties  and  restrict  voters’ 
choice,  to  loud  tut-tuttlng  from  for- 
eign observers.  A disgraceful 
sharp  practice,  perhaps,  but  it's 


Messallna  or  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
spring  to  mind.  They  liked  coating 
their  private  parts  with  honey  and 
licking  asses'  milk  off  each  other. 

In  the  age  of  safe  sex.  there  are 
plenty  erf  contemporary  celebrities 
— all  men,  naturally  — who  man- 
age very  well  without  sexual  heal- 
ing. Even  if  Mick  Jagger  and 
Wlarren  Beatty  claim  to  have  set- 
tled down,  toe  gossip  magazines 
offer  a roll  call  of  rumoured 
Rudolph  Valentinos:  take  Hugh 
Grant,  Kevin  Costner.  John  E 
Kennedy  or  even  President  Clinton 
himself. 

As  we  learnt  from  the  movie. 
The  Player;  all  the  best  deals  in 
Hollywood  are  struck  at  Alco- 
holics Anonymous.  Perhaps  we 
are  witnessing  a shift  to  films 
being  cast  at  Sexahollcs  Anonv 
mous.  Besides,  who  knows  what 
goes  on  at  these  meetings?  Could 
they  be  just  an  elaborate  ploy  for 
people  wbo  want  to  play  away 
from  home? 

Don’t  knock  it:  surely  the  best 
way  to  quench  an  excessive  thirst 
for  sex  is  to  go  into  a room  with 
other  people  who  share  your  "dis- 
crepant levels  of  desire”,  undress, 
and  get  on  wito  it.  But  that  might 
not  go  down  too  well  at  Dick  Mor- 
ris’s divorce  hearing. 


exactly  what  Labour  and  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  did  for  Martin  Bell 
in  Tattoo. 

Numerous  individuals  have 
been  quick  to  exploit  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  withdrawal  system: 
they  put  themselves  forward  .ns 
independents  In  toe  hope  that  one 
of  the  wealthier  parties  will  “per- 
suade" them  to  stand  down.  The 
going  rate  Is  250,000  Yemeni  Rivals 
(less  than  the  price  of  one  parlia- 
mentary question  in  Britain). 

This  time,  however,  another 
type  of  Independent  candidate  has 
emerged,  with  entirely  honourable 
motives.  They  don’t  even  want  to 
become  members  of  parliament 
and  will  be  perfectly  happy  if 
nobody  votes  for  them.  They  are 

unofficial  Yemeni  election 
observers  disguised  as  candidates 
and  are  using  this  tactic  because 
the  law  entitles  candidates  to  spe- 
cial privileges. 

They  are  guaranteed  free  access 
to  polling  stations,  they  can  accom- 
pany ballot  boxes  en  route  to  the 
count,  and  they  can  scrutinise  bal- 
lot papers.  So  if  there’s  foul  play 
they  should  be  the  first  to  spot  it 

BACK  in  Britain,  come  May  2,  the 
Japanese.  Russian  and  Danish 
observers  report  that  tfuy  have 
found  "certain  irregularities ", 
though  on  balance  these  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  election. 
They  issue  a list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  electoral  proce- 
dures. Subject  to  corrective 
legislation,  our  supplies  of  CD 
players,  vodka  and  bacon  are  secure 
for  another  five  years.  As  for 
Yemen,  we'll  hare  to  im  it  and  see. 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Sara 
Stewart 


Up  . . .Stewart  estabDshes  herself 
as  hot  theatrical  property  in  Etta 
Jerks  at  the  Royal  Court. 

Up ...  Takes  a seat  in  the  upper 
circle  with  a move  into  telly,  beading 
roles  in  Taggart,  Crocodile  Shoes 
and  Men  Behaving  Badly  follow. 
And  Away . . . Returning  to  the 
West  End  this  week  in  Cheek  by 
Jowl's  OutCry,  she  turns  In  a 
sensual  performance  of  Blanche 
duBois-esque  power  to  set  the 
critics  a-gibbering. 


Falling: 


Going . . . 'Arts  supremo  admits 
he's  a philistine.'  'It  was  not  part  of 
my  career  development  to  be  in  this 
job,'  says  Cunningham,  after 
displaying  a DorrelMsh  ignorance  of 
his,  er,  field  of  expertise. 

Gakig ...  Uptill  then  the  Shadow 
Heritage  secretary  had  been  more 
noted  for  his  interest  in  the  nuclear. 
Industry  and  Ns  lucrative  line  in 
directorships  than  in  the  theatre, 
film  or  music. 

Gom . . ■ Labour  announces  in  the 
Sun  this  week  that  Lottery  cash  wHI 
be  redirected  to  health  and 
education . ..What's  the  odds  on 
Jack  installing  Melinda  Messenger 
at  the  Arts  Council? 


The  names  may  change,  the  emphasis  may 
differ  a little,  but  the  story  of  Beauty  And  The 
Beast  has  been  toid  to  children  in  every  culture 
for  thousands  of  years.  As  a £1 0 million 
production  of  thefaiiy-tale  opens  in  London, 
Lyn  Gardner  explains  our  continuing 
desire  to  throw  our  daughters  to  the  Beast 

Tale  as 
old  as 
time 


Once  upon  a time  it  was 
simpler:  A maiden 
kissed  a frog  and  he 
turned  into  a prince. 
Now  we  are  older;  not 
necessarily  wiser;  but 
cynically  more  aware  that  If  you 
ldss  a prince  he  will  more  than 
likely  turn  into  a frog. 

In  modern  times,  there  are 
no  guaranteed  happy-ever-afters, 
though  we  still  hare  our  beauties 
and  our  beasts:  Diana  and  Charles; 
Fay  Wray  and  King  Kong  Michael 
Crawford’s  Phantom  of  the  Opera 

tO  Sarah  Brighhnan’a  Christine. 

Even,  perhaps,  Clarice  Starting 
and  Dr  Hannibal  Lectec 
The  names  may  change,  but 
within  its  many  variations,  the 
story  remains  the  same  as  it  has 
over  many  centuries  and  through 
dozens  of  different  cultures,  hi 
ancient  Chinese  folklore,  a 
Princess  is  forced  to  marry  a 
turtle;  in  Romanian  .versions  of 
the  tale,  the  groom  is  a pig;  In  Nor- 
way a white  bear  fonft  culture 
boasts  the  story  of  a gM  and  a 
seagull,  while  in  a Bantu  version 
the  reluctant  bride  has  to  lick  foe 
face  of  a crocodile  before  he  can  be 
revealed  in  human  fonn. 

In  Apuleius’s  second  century 
AD  story  of  Psyche  and  Cupid,  the 
main  source  of  the  Titania  and 
Bottom  plot  of  Shakespeare's  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  and  a 
strong  influence  on  most  western 
versions  of  the  Beauty  And  The 
Beast  story  Psyche  is  punished  for 
being  as  beautiful  as  the  goddess 
Venus  by  being  forced  to  wed  a 
husband  who  she  believes  to  be  a 
monstrous  serpent  It  seems  that 
we  have  been  throwing  our  daugh- 
ters to  the  beast  for  longer  than  we 
care  to  remember 
In  Apuleius’s  story  the  beast 
turns  out  not  to  be  a beast  at  all, 
but  the  god  Cupid  — a beautiful 
youth.  He  visits  Psyche  only  at 
night  when  she  cannot  see  him  and 
forbids  her  to  look  at  him.  Egged 
on  by  her  jealous  sisters.  Psyche  is 
overcome  by  curiosity  and  peeps  at 
him.  She  falls  instantly  in  love  and 
is  heartbroken  when  be  flees  from 
bee  Before  they  can  be  reunited. 
Psyche  must  undertake  super- 
human tasks,  including  a descent 
into  the  Underworld. 

Psyche’s  curiosity  symbol  per- 
haps of  more  sexual  interest  than 
might  be  considered  wifely  is  pun- 
ished- Just  as  her  mythical  sisters. 
Pandora  and  Eve,  were  punished 
for  their  curiosity  and  ber  literary 
daughters,  Bluebeard’s  brides,  suf- 
fered for  opening  doors  they  were 
forbidden  to  look  behind.  But  it  is 
only  through  discovering  the 
beast’s  true  nature  that  beauty  can 
recognise  what  It  is  she  really' 
desires.  Through  her  endeavours. 
Psyche  redeems  herself  and  the 
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relationship,  winning  for  herself  a 
husband  and  a baby  What  more 
could  any  woman  want? 

More,  much  more,  suggests 
Belle  in  Disney's  version  of 
Beauty  And  The  Beast  "I  want 
adventure  in  the  great  wide  some- 
where/ I want  It  more  than  I can 
tell/  And  for  once  it  might  be 
grand/  To  have  someone  under- 
stand/ I want  so  much  more  than 
they’ve  got  planned,"  she  sings  in 
the  movie,  throwing  her  arms 
wide  in  a parody  of  Julie  Andrews 
in  The  Sound  Of  Music.  This  book- 
ish beauty  is  nothing  if  not  a post- 
modern heroine,  one  who  dips  Into 
Perrault  if  not  yet  Foucault 

Unlike  the  passive  Josette  Day 
in  Jean  Cocteau's  dreamy  erotic 
masterpiece;  La  Belle  Et  La  Bete, 
Disney's  heroine  Is  her  own 
woman,  down  to  her  intelligent 
forehead  and  strong  jaw,  very 
unlike  previous  Disney  heroines 
such  as  the  moonfaced  Snow  White 
or  the  cute  as  American  pie  Aeriel 
in  Hie  Little  Mermaid.  She  also 
knows  how  to  judge  a book  by  its 
cover:  She  rejects  the  advances  of 
the  beefcake  Gaston,  foe  villain- 
ous, handsome  hulk  who,  as 
Angela  Carter  might  put  it,  is 
"hairy  on  the  inside". 

Like  a latterday  Psyche,  she 
looks  at  foe  forbidden  — in  this 
case  foe  dying  rose  in  foe  West 
Wing  — and  r£  at  the  end,  foe 
Prince  seems  a poor  exchange  for 
thp  magnificent  Beast  with  his 
lion-like  mane,  gorilla  brow  and 
expressive  buffalo  eyes  and  muz- 
zle, well,  you  have  no  doubt  that 
this  beauty  will  be  sweating  to 
ensure  that  happy-ever-after  does 
mean  having  it  alL 

She  Is,  after  all,  a nineties 
woman  who,  like  Psyche,  will  get 
her  Beast  In  bed.  hut  who  also 
demands  a new  man  in  the  house, 
equal  baling,  and  a fully-stocked 
library  complete,  no  doubt,  with 
self-help  and  New  Age  titles  such 
as  Taming  The  Demon  Lover; 
Overcoming  Monsters  and  Unlock- 
ing The  Wild  Woman. 

If  Beauty  And  The  Beast  is  a 
story  found  in  all  cultures,  it  is 
also  a story  for  all  times.  Each  age 
casts  it  in  its  own  image,  hr  17th- 
century  France,  it  was  a tale  of 
how  reluctant  brides  might  deal 
with  being  given  by  their  fathers 
into  the  arms  of  husbands  they 
hardly  knew.  By  foe  time  Madame 
Leprince  de  Beaumont  a French 
governess  working  in  England, 
published  her  concise  version  of 
Beauty  And  The.  Beast  in  1756  foe 
story  had  become  a moral  tract 
about  virtuous,  self-sacrificing, 
obedient  femininity  The  story  of  a 
woman  who  is  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice herself  to  save  both  her  father 
and  her  lover  could  be  conve- 
niently used,  as  Angela  Carter  suc- 
cinctly put  it  "to  housetrain  the 
id."  Perhaps  not  surprisingly  foe 
story  remained  immensely  popu- 
lar throughout  the  Victorian  era, 
particularly  in  a stage  version  by 
JR  PJanchfe  produced  In  1841.  Even 
Jane  Eyre  has  been  cited  as  a vari- 
ation on  foe  theme. 

In  their  collection  of  Classic 
Fairytales,  Iona  and  Peter  Opte 
called  Beauty  And  The  Beast  “the 
most  symbolic  of  foe  fairy-tales 
after  Cinderella,  and  the  most  sat- 
isfying". The  psychoanalyst  Bruno 


Bettelheim  agreed,  not  only  argu- 
ing in  The  Uses  Of  Enchantment 
that  foe  story  provides  a means  for 
foe  child  (read  here  daughter)  to 
understand  foe  transference  of 
Oedlpal  attachment  from  father  to 
lover;  but  also  a model  for. overcom- 
ing sexual  anxiety 

"This  story  contrary  to  what  the 
child’s  fears  may  be,  assures  foe 
listener  that,  although  females  and 
males  look  very  different,  they  are 
a perfect  match  when  they  are  the 
right  partners  so  for  as  their  per- 
sonalities are  concerned,  and  if 
they  are  bound  together  by  love." 
Bettelheim  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
while  a fairy-tale  such  as  Bluebird 
confirms  foe  child’s  deepest  fears 
about  sex.  Beauty  And  The  Beast 
offers  an  alternative  viewpoint. 
"While  sex  may  at  first  seem  beast- 
like.  in  reality  love  between 
women  and  men  is  the  most  satis- 
fying of  all  endeavours,  and  the 
only  one  which  maims  for  perma- 
nent happiness." 

By  foe  time  Bettelheim’s  book 
was  published  in  1976  it  had  already 
been  overtaken  by  developments  in 
the  women's  movement  Seventies 
Beauties  were  no  longer  prepared  to 
settle  for  the  “terrible  disappoint- 
ment” that  Cocteau  noted  of  his 


Bell,  who.  offered  a Prince  Charm- 
ing in  place  of  her  beast  would  he 
forced  "to  accepts  marriage  of  rea- 
son and  a future  summed  up  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  feiry  story,  ‘and 

fopy  had  many  eh  tidin' 

By  now  Beauty  was  busy  con- 
sciousness raising,  recognising 
her  awu  needs —sexual  and  other- 
wise — and  embracing  bar  own 
true  beastly  nature.  She  was 
responding  to  foe  call  of  the  wild, 
no  longer  simply  a self-sacrificing 
Instrument  of  the  beast’s  redemp- 
tion and  transformation,  but  folly, 
herself  at  last 

la  Angela  Carter’s  The  Bloody 
Chamber  published  in  1979,  in  a 
luscious  story  called  The  Tiger’s 
Bride.  Beauty  metamorphoses  into 
the  beast  in  an  ecstasy  of  spiritual 
and  tfnifll  ftilfilmenf- 
‘ "Each  stroke  of  his  tongue 
ripped  off  Skin  after  successive 
akin,  air  the  skins  of  a life  in  ftp 
world,  and  left  behind  a nascent 
patina  of  shining  hairs.  My 
earrings  turned  back  to  water  and 
trickled  down  my  shoulders;  I 
shrugged  the  drops  off  my  beauti- 
ful fur” 

As  Marina  Warner;  the  most  per- 
ceptive of  modern  commentators 
on  felry-tales,  observes  in  From 


The  Beast  To  The  Blonde,  in  these 
modern  revisions  “Beauty  stands 
in  need  of  the  beast.,  he  no  longer 
stands  outside  hen  the  threat  of 
male  sexuality  in  bodily  form,  or 
of  male  authority  with  all  its  fear- 
ful amorality  and  social  legiti- 
macy... but  he  holds  up  a mirror  to 
the  force  of  nature  within  hen 
which  be  is  invited  to  accept  and 
allow  to  grow.” 

fSRg^^^ersanal  growth,  redemp- 
transformation 

foe  Holy  Grail  as  we 
lifeKjl^^  hurtle  towards  foe 
PJ  . millennium.  Not  sur- 
■1  ‘ prisingly  perhaps,  foe 

number  of  beastly  sightings 
nationwide  Is  on  foe  increase. 
Beauty  And  The  Beast  was  by  for 
foe  most  popular  Christmas  show  of 
1396  (at  least  16  productions  nation- 
wide) and  the  Disney  version,  trans- 
ferred from  screen,  to  stage,  arrives 
at  foe  Dominion  Theatre  next  week. 
At  £10  million,  it  is  the  costliest 
musical  ever 

Beauty  And  The  Beast  has 
become  a New  Age  quest  for  the  fin 
de  sidcle.  perfect  for  those  for 
whom  transformation  has  become 
foe  ultimate  goal  When  the  stroke 
of  midnight  comes  we  will  go  to 


foe  ball  in  our  perfectly  aculptei 
bodies  (courtesy  of  either  the  gyi 
or  the  surgeon),  in  our  perfec 
clothes  with  perfect  partners.  Bi 
in  our  New  Age  optimism  perhap 
we  hare  mis-read  foe  story  1 
traditional  tellings  of  foe  tal 
redemption  leads  to  transform* 
tioo,  not  foe  other  way  round. 

What  is  more,  our  confidenc 
that  we  can  really  change  ouj 
selves  and  the  world  is  very  fragil 
indeed.  Like  Psyche,  who  does  nc 
really  know  the  nature  of  fo 
beast  we  create  monsters  In  ou 
imaginations.  We  fear  what  w 
cannot  see.  The  triumph  of  natur 
over  science  In  the  arrival  of  nei 
viruses,  and  social  breakdowi 
real  and  imagined,  lead  to  wil 
fantasies  that  the  beast  ha 
escaped  from  our  control  and  i 
waiting  to  pounce. 

Like  Gaston  in  Disney's  movii 
we  may  try  to  hunt  it  down  only  t 
discover  that  the  beast  is  inside  c 
us.  “It  was  beauty  that  killed  fo 
beast.”  The  sadly  misplaced  acci 
safion  at  foe  end  of  King  Kong  ma 
yet  be  proved  true. 


Beauty  AndThe  Beast  previews  at  the 
Dominion  Theatre,  London  W1,  from 
Tuesday. 


Rlm^akere  work  for  nxxTths  on  the  costumes  for  period  drama  So  why  can^  the  actors  walk  prop^^^ 


Out  of  step 


Provocations 


The  latest  crop  of  history 
movies  reveals  an  afflic- 
tion “Method”  acting 

rarely  seems  to  ciue:  the  all- 
American  Walk.  On  In  some 
cases,  the  all- Anstrallan  walk. 
Nicole  Kidman,  in  Portrait  Of  A 
Lady  Is  well  in  the  Calamity 
Jane  tradition  of  deportment, 
as  were  Meryl  Streep  and  Glenn 
Close  before  her  when  required 
to  don  crinolines.  Instead  of  the 
ladylike  totter  that  was 
imposed  on  women  In  tire  past, 
they  stretch  their  legs  out  film 
the  free,  independent  spirits 
they  are,  women  whose  move- 
ments have  never  been  con- 
stricted or  limited  by  their 
clothing,  who  have  always 
boldly  plonked  one  jean-clad 
leg  in  front  of  another 
Glenn  Close,  indeed,  in 
Liaisons  Dangerenses,  went  posi- 
tively against  the  historical  evi- 
dence, which  shows  that  the 
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court  women  of  18th-century 
France  affected  a special  man- 
nered walk,  a glide  with  tiny 
steps  that  gave  the  impression  of 
a toy  moving  across  the  floor. 
Instead,  Close  strode  through 
the  glassy  halls  of  Versailles  like 
the  galumphing,  20th- 

century  woman  she  Is. 

Women  of  the  past,  burdened 
by  heavy  skirts  and  petticoats 


I 


and  by  a society  in  which  their 
movements  would  be  considered 
provocative  if  they  showedany 
trace  of  freedom,  could  never 
hare  trodden  boldly  forth. 
Victorian  gentlewomen  would 

have  been  considered  hussies  if 
they  had  not  cultivated  a light 
womanly  tread,  their  legs  kept 
as  closely  together  as  was  possi- 
ble, their  necks  held  stiffly  up 
by  high  collars,  their  heads 
tilted  back  after  years  of 
deportment  classes. 

Generations  of  convent  school- 
girls were  urged  to  walk  with 
their  knees  together — as  if 
somehow  that  would  ward  off 
lustful  male  intentions  towards 
regions  higher  up. 

And  itis  notjust  a question  of 
the  remote  past:  women  of  the 
fifties  were  hobbled  by  tight 
skirts  mid  high  heels  into  a con- 
stricted teeter:  Marilyn 
Monroe’s  famous  wiggle  was  in 
feet  enforced  by  her  clothes. 

Part  of  the  problem  may  be 
that  we  in  the  20th  century  read 
quite  different  messages  into 
physical  movement.  There 
seems  to  be  a rule  that  the  mod- 
ern American  president  cannot 
simply  walk  np  a flight  of  steps. 


in  case  he  should  seem  human 
and  vulnerable:  he  must  bound 
youthfully  ahead  of  his  retinue 
lest  the  nation  think  he  has  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  Once,  it  was 
qnltethe  opposite.  Elizabeth  1 
was  particularly  praised  for  her 
slow,  stately  movements,  which 
were  considered  becoming  to 
her  princely  state.  Secure  In 
her  position,  she  dictated  the 
speed  of  her  court —and  every- 
one around  her  had  to  move  at 
her  pace. 

Some  actors  seem  able  to 
overcome  the  transition  to  a 
more  leisurely  past.  Anjetica 
Houston  in  Lonesome  Dove 
could  stride  like  a bow-legged 


cowboy  and  mince  round  with 
the  restrained  carriage  of  a 
Victorian  heroine.  The  basic 
truth  Js  that  if  the  actor  moves 
wron^g  the  clothes  are  uncon-. 

viscing,  no  matter  how  lovingly 
the  wardrobe  has  been  created . 
British  actors  from  Olivier  to 
Cleese  have  known  thatmove- 
ment  is  vital;  when  playing 
Richard  in,  Larry  0 pointed  out 
that  a cripple  does  not  limp  as 
badly  as  he  can  but  as  well  as  he 
can.  If  Hollywood  were  to  pay  a 
tittle  attention  to  deportment  It 
would  at  least  avoid  the 
AOnistry-of-Silly-Walks-in- 
Farthlngales  effect  that  suoften 
spoils  thp  swashbuckling. 


Sunday  18th  may 
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The  fast 
show 


In  Finland,  joy-riding  is  ruth- 
lessly suppressed.  There  you  are 
enjoying  a reckless  run  round 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Suddenly  in  your 
rear-view  mirror  you  spot  a traffic 
cop,  a Captain  Ahab  In  a Saab,  or 
maybe  a Captain  Ahab  in  a Sahab, 
a wild  glint  In  his  eyes  and  a secret 
weapon  where  his  radiator  grille 
should  be. 

This  turns  out  to  be  the  “car- 
poo  n",  a hydraulic  spike  that 
swings  90  degrees  from  under  the 
bonnet  when  pursuing  Nordic 
pleasure  seekers.  The  Mounties 
always  get  their  man;  the  Finnish 
police  always  get  their  can  They 
ram  the  vehicle  from  behind  with 
the  carpoon  and  drag  it  to  a halt 
sometimes  helped  in  this  by  tear 
gas  that  is  pumped  through  the 
carpoon’s  hollow  tip  into  the  can 
something  that  matoa  even  the 
hardest  ram-raider  cry  like  a 
Manchester  United  tan. 

This  invention  seems  to  have 
more  of  a future  than  the  male 
brassiere  in  Seinfeld  (Sky  1). 
Devised  to  prevent  the  ample 
male's  strap-hanging  jiggle,  it  was 
held  at  the  back  with  Velcro,  since 
men  have  trouble,  too  much  trou- 
ble, with  hooks  and  eyes.  The  only 
problem  was  the  name.  Bra  was 
clearly  out,  and,  while  its  Inven- 
tor, Kramei;  favoured  calling  his 
creation  the  "bro",  this  was 
derided  as  being  “too  ethnic"  by 
his  business  partner,  George's 
dad.  He  preferred  marketing  the 
product  as  the  "mansiere",  a 
name  that  defies  sense  and  so 
should  be  adopted  immediately 
Let  us  digress. 

Some  people  (Finns  mostly)  hold 
that  the  tango  was  Invented  in 
Finland.  The  carpoon  works  on  the 
same  principle:  establish  a firm 


bold  on  your  partner— often 
against  their  will— and  don’t  let 
go  until  you're  both  stationary 
The  only  difference  is  that  in  polite 
society  you  shouldn't  use  tear  gas 
to  secure  compliance.  Even  if  you 
find  it  generally  difficult  to  attract 
romantic  interest 

The  technology  of  the  carpoon 
begs  all  sorts  of  questions  (Does 
the  spike  expand  to  facilitate  lock- 
ing once  it  has  pierced  the  pursued 
vehicle?  Do  they  watch  a great  deal 
of  Thunderblrds  and  James  Band 
north  of  Helsinki?  Doesn't  the  car- 
poon encourage  police  officers  to 
drive  at  least  as  badly  as  those  they 
seek  to  apprehend?),  but,  typically 
these  weren't  addressed  by 

Eamonn  Holmes. 

Instead  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
Holmes  was  possessed  by  the 

spirit  of  patronising  pomposity 
on  Reduce  Speed  Now  (TTV). 

It’s  the  same  presentational 
technique  as  Alastair  Stewart’s 
on  Pol  ice!  Camera!  Action!,  a 
programme  that  Is  equally 
indebted  to  police  videos  and 
equally  made  in  bad  faith.  These 
men  have  similar  demeanours: 
authoritative  if  not  ail  that  bright 
(at  least  one  of  them,  after  all, 
worked  with  Anthea  Turner), 
chummy  without  occasion,  oily 
without  respite.  It’s  a grisly  fate, 
to  be  talked  down  to  by  the  likes 
of  these  men. 

But  that’s  what  happened. 
Holmes  complained  that  flashing 
headlights  to  advise  other 
motorists  that  it's  safe  to  pass  has 
no  basis  In  the  Highway  Code,  and 
so  can  only  result  in  accident  and 
confusion.  This  is  nonsense:  in 
real  life  there  is  no  confusion 
about  what  flashing  headlights 
means.  Surely  the  Highway  Code 
should  be  amended  to  recognise 
this.  His  intervention  on  this 
point  can  only  make  our  roads 
more  dangerous;  perhaps  this  was 
the  intention. 

Even  the  title.  Reduce  Speed 
Non;  was  disingenuous,  since  if 
drivers  did  reduce  their  speeds, 
programmes  such  as  this  would 
not  exist  These  shows  Inhabit  a 
collusive  space  between  viewer 
and  programme-maker  where 
there  is  a pretence  that  the  real 
concern  is  improving  road  safety 
while  the  real  interest  lies  in  see- 
ing death  narrowly  cheated  or  cars 
narrowly  crushed. 

Holmes  threatened  he  would  be 
back  in  August  for  a series  of 
Reduce  Speed  Now.  Then  he  drove 
off  into  the  sunset  pursued  only 
by  a TV  critic  armed  with  a fully- 
primed  carpoon. 


Five  get 
mad 


Do  people  still  describe  other 
people  as  "babes"?  The 
turnover  In  labels  and 
clicbes  these  days  is  swift  (anyone 
still  using  "sell-by  date"  is  clearly 
long  past  theirs),  but  radio  comedy 
works  to  a slower  schedule,  so 
when  the  heroines  of  Radio  4's 
new  Girlies  talk  of  Asian  babes, 
it's  last  year’s  script  speaking. 

Girlies  opens  to  a few  bars  of 
that  pre-Spice  anthem  Girls 
Just  Want  To  Have  Fun.  Sudha 
Bh li char  and  Shaheen  Khan’s  new 
four-part  series  is  the  story  of  five 
Asian  women  in  their  thirties,  ex- 
schooifriends  now  married  (all  but 
one  to  white  men)  with  children, 
who  regularly  gather  together  (as 
girlies)  sans  kids  and  spouses  to 
drink,  eat  and  complain,  as  well  as 
buoy  each  other  up.  They  range 
from  the  resting  actress  to  the 
harassed  mother  with  an  unem- 
ployed husband. 

The  first  episode  signalled  the 
ways  In  which  their  lives  are 
curtailed:  the  actress  is  thwarted 
by  the  stereotyped  Aslan  roles  in 
The  Bill;  another  character  notes 
that  Asian  entertainment  is 
always  on  either  very  early  or  very 
late.  Yet  these  observations  are 
introduced  a tad  too  self- 
consciously not  quite  integrated 
into  the  dialogue. 

In  the  spectrum  of  characters, 
too,  you  can  almost  hear  the 
notepad  jottings:  let’s  have  a rich 
one.  and  a poor  one  who  does  the 
rich  one's  ironing. 

Such  schematic  treatment  is 
common  in  debut  comedy-drama, 
and  the  passages  that  worked  best 
here  broke  free  of  it — the  tetchy 
mother  delivering  an  ultimatum 
to  her  kids  (that  effective  last 


resort  "I'm  going  to  count  to  10"), 
the  actress  recognising  that  her 
marriage  Is  spent — and  suggested 
something  altogether  darker  and 
harder  to  contain  within  a 
Thursday-morning  comedy.  Radio 
4 is  finally  waking  up  to  Aslan 
humour — this  is  the  station's 
third  such  series  in  a yean  But 
this  one’s  special:  it  doesn't  star 
MeeraSyal. 

Another  new  Radio  4 series. 

The  Front,  about  “people  and 
pretence”,  began  last  week.  It 
started  by  exploring  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  children  playfully 
assume  other  identities  through 
dressing  up  and  camouflage,  but 
suddenly  there  was  a mother 
admitting  to  impersonating  her 
daughter  on  the  phone  in  order 
to  keep  up  to  date  with  the 
teenager's  life,  then  a woman 
describing  how  she  pretended  to 
be  jolly  even  when  she  didn’t  feel 
it  (otherwise  her  friends  rebuked 
her),  and  thence  to  kids  talking 
about  imaginary  friends,  and  a 
lad  relating  how  he  was  deliber- 
ately more  polite  when  talking 
to  his  mates'  mums. 

These  distinct  examples  of 
impersonation,  false  self,  fantasy 
and  social  selves  were  collapsed 
together  without  d iffe  rent  fation, 
as  if  they  were  all  aspects  of  the 
same  phenomenon.  Which  was? 
That  human  deception  comes  from 
our  ape  ancestors  — this  from  an 
American  woman  specialising  in 
monkeys  and  crass  biological 
determinism.  (When  1 hear  the 
word  testosterone.  I reach  for  my 
carving-knife.) 

A woman  recalled,  when  she 
was  a child,  pretending  for  two 
years  to  be  Robert  Browning.  Cue 
chimp  sounds.  Don't  tell  me 
there's  a chimp  who  thinks  he's 
Robert  Browning  (or  maybe 
Elizabeth  Barrett)?  Not  quite:  just 
our  chimp  woman  telling  us  that 
apes  have  imagination  and  often 
use  deception  to  get  tbeir  way. 

Or  maybe  just  to  get  chimp 
researchers  outta  their  lives. 

Can  Sukey  Firth,  who  produced 
Radio  4's  glorious  series  on  old 
people  and  sex,  really  be  responsi- 
ble for  this? 

As  the  only  person  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  not  to  have  read 
Nick  Hornby’s  High  Fidelity  I now 
don't  have  to.  because  comedian 
Alan  Davies  is  doing  it  fbr  me  in 
Radio  4's  The  Late  Book.  And 
marvellously  especially  as  the 
vinyl  nerd  Barry  oblivious  to  the 
world  of  affect — a lad  who  just 
wants  to  have  fun. 
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Life  Studies  from 
the  Dismal  Tfrade 

“While  you’re  still  lucky  enough  to  be  alive, 

go  OUt  and  buy  this  book”  Laura  Gumming,  The  Guardian 

Thomas  Lynch  Is  belli  a post  and  an  undertaker. 

As  a witness  and  functionary  his  views  of  Ufa  and  death  are 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  twelve  essays  of  The  Undertaking. 
FuH  of  corrpasslon,  rich  in  humour  and  humanity,  this  book 
wffl  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  don't  yet  know  the  sorrow 
of  bereavement  It  win  also  comfort  those  who  do. 

* Guardian  CuttunShop  price  £8.89  - free  p&p  (ftp  £9.99) 

To  order  7 he  Undertaking:  Ufa  Studies  from  the  Dismal  Trade  by 
Thomas  Lynch  post  a cheque  made  payable  to: 

Guardian  CuitureShop,  250  Western  Avenge,  London  W3  exz. 

Or  Freephone:  0500  600  1 02  Fax:  0181  324  5678 
.Helpdesk:  0181  324  5656.  Phase  quote  17D41 
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Rabbits  explode.  Corpses  putrefy  Lyn  Gardner^ 
mind  is  blown.  Welcome  to  The  Wasp  Factory 

This  one’s 

gonna  kilya 


The  shocker 


In  the  video  age.  the  one  thing 
theatre  realty  has  going  for  it  is 
that  it’s  a live  experience  It 
strikes  me  as  ironic  that  the 
more  “experimental"  a theatre 
piece  the  more  likely  it  is  to  jettison 
live  action  in  favour  of  TV  screens. 

The  Actors  Touring  Company's 
recent  production  of  Mark  Raven- 
hill's  Faust  was  a rare  example  of  a 
genuinely  theatrical  multi-media 
experience  not  just  a play  with 
knobs  on.  Few  directors  have  the 
vision  of  Robert  Lepage  who  sees 
new  technologies  Imaginatively 
within  a narrative  framework. 


Malcolm  Sutherland's  adapta- 
tion of  The  Wasp  Factory  at  West 
Yorkshire  Playhouse  has  die  oblig- 
atory banks  of  video  monitors 
spewing  out  bUnk-and-youH-miss- 
it  images  that  may  or  may  not  have 
a bearing,  depending  on  your  grasp 
of  Tain  Banks's  mesmerising  cult 
novel  They  neither  add  to,  nor  par- 
ticularly detract  from,  what  is 
going  on  on  stage,  except  perhaps 
once  when  the  maggoty  catalyst  of 
a character's  madness  caused  sev- 
eral people  to  leave  the  theatre. 

But  there  Is  something  else,  too. 
The  Wasp  Factory  has  it  own  web- 
site. A gimmick?  Well,  frankly  the 
programme  is  just  as  informative 
and  easier  to  find  your  way  around. 


Nonetheless,  Sutherland,  whose 
background  Is  in  computers  as 
much  as  theatre,  and  WYP's  artis- 
tic director;  Jude  Kelly  may  well  be 
on  to  something  significant  If  the 
new  technologies  are  creating  dis- 
. tribution  systems  more  revolution- 
ary than  the  printing  press,  why 
shouldn't  subsidised  theatre  budd- 
ings. with  their  large,  often  under- 
used foyer  spaces,  become  the  new 
libraries  where  people  can  meet, 
have  a drink,  access  Information 
and  maybe  see  a show  Goodbye 
string  quartet,  hello  cyber  cafe. 

It  Is  a nice  Idea,  and  the  buzz  In 
WYP’s  foyer  suggests  that  it's  one 
with  considerable  potential.  But 
just  as  nobody  in  their  right  mind 


would  continue  to  frequent  a ' 
restaurant  with  a nice  ambience 
but  rubbish  food  and  wine,  there’s 
no  point  In  a theatre  with  an  ace 
Gayer  and  poor  shows. 

Fortunately  Sutherland's  produc- 
tion. of  The  Whsp  Factory  is  almost 
very  good  indeed.  Its  failures  are 
tboseof  Banks’s  novel:  a triumph  of 
style  over  content,  the  tacked-on 
moral  message,  the  bungled  revela- 
tion that  provides  the  twist  in  the 
ten  and  the  crowdedness.'  that 
leaves  no  room  for  ambiguity  What 
you  get  is,  like  the  novel,  flawed, 
overblown  but  utterly  distinct. 

There  is  no  doubting  that  Suther- 
land has  captured  the  mercilessly 
flat  tone  of  narrator  Frank  (most 
fittingly  played  by  two  actors),  who 
I at  17  has  already  murdered  three 
children  ("It  was  just  a stage  I was 
going  through”)  and  whose  emo- 
tional isolation  is  mirrored  by  his 
lonely  life  with  his  eccentric  father 
on  a remote  Scottish  island.  It  only 
takes  the  threatened  arrival  of 
Frank’s  dog-devouring  brother 
Eric,  lately  escaped  from  the  asy- 
lum. for  the  whale  edifice  to  blow 

This  Is  almost  as  much  designer 
Robert  Innes  Hopkins's  show  as 
Sutherland's.  It  looks  and : feels 
strange.  Isolated,  off-kfller;  edgy 
The  island  set  telescopes  up  and 
down,  offering  weird  perspectives 
that  range  from  the  childlike  to  the 
monstrous.  Frank's  father's  myste- 
rious study  is  merely  a narrow  door 
out  of  which  seeps  red  light  and  the 
noise  of  bubbling  test  tubes. 


Deadly  Frank...  Martin. Freeman 
(left)  and  Tom  Smith  both  play 
the  hero  of  The  Wasp  Factory 

PHOTOGRAPH:  IAN  TUON 

The  revelation  of  this  stage 
adaptation  is  just  how  funny  the 
story  Is  — bitterly  darkly  stomach- 
diurningly  fanny  It  has  a wild, 
fantastical  edge,  often  as  much 
Mervyn  Peake  as  Banks,  and  occa- 
sionally even  exhibiting  a touch  of 
the  Stella  Gibbonses.  The  deaths  of 
Frank's  younger  brother  Paul  and 
cousin  Esmeralda  are  humorous 
rather  than  horrific,  because  the 
children  are  represented  by  pup- 
pets, not  people.  But  then  these 
puppets  take  on  a graver  signifi- 
cance, tiny  figures  frozen  for  ever 
in  the  grip  of  childhood  and  death 

There  Is  never  anything  so  crass 
as  an  attempt  to  impose  a moral 
commentary  on  the  novel,  but 
Sutherland  has  a crafty  under- 
standing of  the  Impact  of  Image. 
The  buck  rabbit  with  which  Frank 
fights  to  the  death  is  represented  in 
ever-decreasing  size  — first  as  a 
sinister  human  in  agas  mask,  sub- 
sequently as  a fluffy  stuffed  animal 
that  explodes  noisily  and  hilari- 
ously in  a shower  of  anal  fire- 
works. It  is  only  later  that  you 
glimpse  a Moody  rabbit  corpse..  The 
fantastical  Is  suddenly  slckeningly 
real.  It  is  not  just  a game  of  -sol- 
diers but  real  life.  Real  theatre. 


At  tfie'WBstYbrkshfre  Playhouse,  Leeds, 
until  May  17(01 13-24421 1 1). 


Scottish  Opera’s  new  Samson  And  Delilah  is  a triumph 
of  form  over  function,  complains  Geoffrey  Baskerville 


Why,  why,  why? 


The  fashion  victim 


It's  120  years  since  Saint-Saens's 
Samson  And  Delilah  hit  the 
stage  In  the  Liszt  fan  stronghold 
of  Weimar.  And  in  that  time  our 
Biblical  seductress  and  passionate 
strongman  have  undergone  a frill 
design  translation,  moving  from  a 
Wagnerian  Middle  East  to  what 
looks  like  the  foyer  of  a Dallas  cor- 
porate HQ.  Their  milieu  is  no 
longer  the  volatility  of  violence 
and  warfare  but  the  plan ed-d own 
functionality  that  opera  producers 
now  seem  to  feel  at  ease  with. 

This  new  production  by  Scottish 
Opera,  designed  and  directed  by 
Anthony  McDonald,  is  ravishing 
to  look  at  and  fabulously  lit  by 
Wolfgang  Goebbel.  But  the  mini- 
malist chic  on  show  at  Glasgow 
Theatre  Royal  suggests  it  is  a 
design-led  affair: 

The  basis  of  the  set  is  a cloth- 
covered,  tilted  oblong  floating  in  a 
void.  It  undergoes  a variation  Tor 
each  acb  a vast  wall  with  one  enor- 
mous aperture  becomes  the  Gaza 
square  of  act  one;  a huge  flagstone 
is  raised  to  reveal  subterranean 
chambers,  creating  the  boudoir  of 
Delilah's  limitless  senses  in  act 
two;  and  In  act  three  the  slab 


Buddy  Childers  and  Jack 
Nimitz.  two  faintly  dolorous- 
looking  gentlemen  from  the 
American  West  Coast  have  been 
weaving  pearly  counter-melodies 
for  three  nights  at  Pirn  Express  In 
Soho.  Both  men  have  the  on-stage 
animation  of  Rodin  statues,  and 
the  music  generally  proceeds  in  a 
murmur  yet  it  has  an  irresistible 
charm.  These  are  musicians  who 
enjoy  making  impressions  by 
stealth.  Their  tools  are  deft  tech- 
nique and  immense  subtlety  of 
Intonation.  They  spin  fresh 
melody  as  If  the  original  tunes, 
however  remarkable,  were  no 
more  than  shorthand  notes  to 
remind  tbem  which  doors  to  open 
In  their  imaginations. 


Mark  Lundberg  and  Carolyn 
Sebron  as  Samson  and  Delilah 


becomes  a cross  between  ritual 
altar  and  huge  dining  table.  A 
slaughtered  horse  hangs  over  it  all, 
as  if  a Rembrandt  anatomy  paint- 
ing had  encountered  an  upmarket 
dinner  party  As  for  costumes, 
we're  in  trenchcoat/Edwardian 
bustle  mode  throughout 
There  are  plenty  of  references 
to  the  spectacularly  elemental 
designs  of  Wieland  Wagner  at 
Bayreuth  In  the  fifties  — hut 


The  only  shortcoming  of  their 
performance  was  an  early  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  burner  turned  so 
low  that  the  music  seemed  hardly 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  cus- 
tomers at  alL  But  for  the  under- 
standing between  a fine  local 
rhythm  section  of  Dave  Newton 
(Plano),  Dave  Green  (bass)  and 
Allan  Ganley  (drums),  Childers 
and  Nimitz  would  never  have  been 
nudged  into  anything  like  the 
eager  loquacity  with  which  they 
ended  the  first  set 
All  The  Things  You  Are  was  the 
opener,  and  it  was  Newton’s  piano 
solo  that  lifted  the  song  into 
bumpy  criss-cross  patterns  and 
cymbal  swipes  like  a match  being 
struck  off  a wall.  When  Buddy 
Childers  returned,  the  oblique  and 
glancing  fed  of  his  flugelhorn 
sound  had  warmed,  the  choruses 


designer  chic  has  it  all  squared  off 
and  contained. 

The  Wagner  references  suit  the 
opera,  since  Saint-Saens  was  happy 
to  have  the  eroticism  of  Tristan 
And  Isolde  colour  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  Samson  And  Delilah.  But  on 
the  opening  night,  McDonald  failed 
to  evoke  any  focus  in  his  charac- 
ters, or  a trajectory  for  the  drama 

However;  despite  some  initially 
ropy  singing  among  the  minor 
roles,  Robert  Hayward  shines  as 
Dagon's  priest,  and  the  stage  bris- 
tles with  energy  while  he’s  on  it 
Mark  Lundberg  is  an  imposing 
Samson.  And  Carolyn  Sebron, 
with  one  of  the  most  voluptuous 
mezzo  voices  around,  is  a Delilah 
of  supple  and  subtle  beauty  Her 
voice,  unusually  harboured  a 
sharp  metallic  thread  on  the  open- 
ing night  but  this  is  a small  matter 
in  a deeply  felt  performance  And 
the  Scottish  Opera  chorus  sing 
well  — good  when  they’re  trying  to 
be  good,  better  when  they’re  bad. 

What  this  production  needs  is  to 
be  freed  than  its  visual  skin.  Since 
it  has  such  good  components, 
maybe  they  can  be  made  to  gel  as 
the  run  progresses. 


In  rep  at  the  Glasgow  Theatre  Royal 
(0141  -3329000)  until  June  4. 


featuring  little  trilling  wails  like 

distant  cheering. 

As  The  Song  Is  You  and  In  A 
Mellowtone  eased  by,  the  two  lead- 
ers sounded  stronger  and  more 
assured  by  the  minute,  their  vast 
experience  (Childers  was  lead 
trumpeter  for  Stan  Kenton  in  the 
early  fifties,  Nimitz  Woody  Her- 
man’s baritonist)  showed  in  the 
shrewd  and  knowing  delicacies  of 
the  improvisation.  Nimitz  some- 
times conserved  his  wind  in  brief 
floods  of  notes  to  open  solos  that 
were  quickly  followed  by  tentative, 
prodding  passages,  then  sudden 
expansive,  Sonny  Rollins-like 
eruptions  back  into  the  swing. 

As  the  set  drew  to  a dose, 
bassist  Green  asked  the  Ameri- 
cans what  they  were  playing. 
"Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know,” 
Nimitz  replied  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  He  hummed  a few  notes 
of  the  scurrying  riff 'that  classi- 
cally faunches  A Night  In  Tunisia, ' 
! and  Green’s  fingers  instantly 
caressed  it  into  life.  This  is  a kind 
of  music  that  really  only  works  if, 
as  at  Pizza  Express,  the  audiences' 
are  within  hand-shaking  distance 
; — but  fn  those  ■ circumstances  it 
works  like  a charm. 


When  Buddy  Childers  and  Jack  Nimitz  play 
jazz,  you’d  better  shut  up.  By  John  FonJham 

The  pin  drops 


The  whisperers 


Spread 

a little 
magic 

Whatever  the  occasion;  anniversaries, 
birthdays,  thank-yous,  house-warmings, 
retirements,  they’ll  enjoy  creating  a little 
magic  for  themselves  with  National 
Garden  Gift  Tokens. 

These  colourful  tokens  come  in  a 
range  of  values  and  are  so  easy  to  post. 
They  can  be  bought,  and  exchanged,  at 
most  Garden  Centres,  Garden  Shops  and 
Nurseries  right  across  the  UK. 

So  treat  them  to  the  gift  that  grows. 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  GIFT  TOKENS' 

. Horticultural  Trades  Association  (atoUisbed  1 898) 
Thesle,  Berkshire, 
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Motor  Racing  

Alan  Henry  in  San  Marino  on  the  arrogant  young  Raif  who  has  already  alienated  his  Jordan  team-mate  In  the  questto  puli  out  of  his  brother  Michael’s  slipstream 


Schumacher  junior  goes  on  the  war-path 


Successful  siblings . . . Ralf,  left,  and  Michael  Schumacher — just  brothers  now  but  on  the  way  to  becoming  intense  rivals  wotograph:  mke  coops 


SIBLING  rivalry  Is 
nothing  new  to 
motor  racing.  In 
19&  the  Mexicans 
Ricardo  and  Pedro 
Rodriguez  In  a private  Fer- 
rari came  dose  to  humbling 
the  works  team  at  Le  Mans; 
the  Italians  Tino  and  Vittorio 

Brambflla  terrorised  the  in- 
ternational Formula  Two 
scene  a risen  fle  later;  and  Em- 
erson and  Wilson  Fittipaldi  of 
Brazil  shared  grand  prix 
starting  grids  in  the  early 
Seventies. 

But  the  21-year-old  Ralf 
Schumacher  and  the  double 
world  champion  Michael, 
seven  years  his  senior,  could 
be  the  first  brothers  to  go 
head-to-head  in  a family 
battle  for  grand  prix 
victories. 

Ralf  is  not  short  of  self-con-, 
fidence  and  paddock  gossip 
suggests  he  is  so  arrogant 
that  even  Michael  has  no- 
ticed. This  may  be  harsh  but 
all  agree  that  self-assurance  Is 
a Schumacher  family  trait. 

With  tbi*  in  mind  the  team 
owner  Eddie  Jordan  certainly 
knew  what  be  was  talking 
about  when  he  promised 
“fireworks”  tor  1997  from  bis 
two  new  drivers,  Schumacher 
junior  and  Italy's  Giancarlo 
FisicheHa. 

As  Formula  One  prepared 
for  tomorrow’s  San  Marino 
GP,  the  Sllverstone-based 
team  were  already  feeling  the 
shock  waves  of  their  drivers’ 
collision  In  the  Buenos  Aires 
race  a fortnight  ago.  Fisi- 
claimed  their  personal 
relationship  was  in  ruins. 

“Now,  for  me,  the  friend- 
ship [with  Rah]  is  finished,” 
he  said  at  Imola  on  Thursday. 
“But  I am  always  correct  with 

toy  teammate  and  we  can 
still  work  together.  But  when 
we  are  out,  away  from  foe 
cars,  there  is  nothing.” 

Ralf  shrugged  aside  the  ten- 
sioru  “We  sorted  all  that  out 
at  the  factory  last  week,”  he 
mid.  “There  is  no  problem  as 
for  as  Tm  concerned.” 

The  strained  rivalry  sur- 
faced again  here  yesterday 
when  both  Jordan  drivers 
Spun  off  the  track  into  gravel 
traps  on  the  same  lap.  They 
walked  hack  to  toe  pits  a cou- 
ple of  yards  apart,  neither  ac- 
knowledging the  other. 


Ralf  took  to  toe  track  at  the 
age  of  two  when  his  father 
modified  a kart  on  which  he 
followed  in  toe  wheel  tracks 
of  his  brother. 

“Michael  gave  me  a lot  of 
help,”  he  recalls.  “But  at  this 
time  X wouldn't  say  that  be 
inspired  my  Interest  1 was 
just  fascinated  to  try  a kart 
and,  once  I began  racing,  he 
helped  me  a lot,  being  my  me- 
chanic. .We  have  a strong 
relationship.” 

After  winning  multiple  kart 
championships,  the  younger 
Schumadher  made  it  info  For- 
mula Three  in  1998  at  the  age 
of  18.  It  did  not  take  him  long 
to  make  his  mark.  The 
following  year,  driving  for  toe 
WTS  team,  he  finished  third 
overall  in  the  German  F3 
fhamptonshtp. 

Even  in  those  early  days 
Ralf  displayed  an  unusual 
degree  of  self-confidence. 


The  strained 
rivalry  surfaced 
again  yesterday 
as  both  Jordan 
drivers  spun 
off  the  track 


Keke  Rosberg,  toe  1982  world 
champion  who  was  then  con- 
testing toe  DTM  touring  car 
series,  recalls  the  young 
Schumacher  as  "astonish- 
ingly arrogant  -for  somebody 
who  was  only  competing  in 
Formula  Three.” 

Others  suggest  that  he  was 
nowhere  near  as  good  as  his 
rival- Nozberto  Fontana.  De- 
spite this,  Ralf  Schumacher 
was  relentlessly  packaged 
and  promoted  by  Willy 
Weber,  toe  astute  business 
manager  who  mapped  out  his 
brother’s  march  towards 
the  1994  and  1995  world 
championships. 

By  toe  end  of  the  1995  sea-, 
son  Ralf  had  finished  second 
In  toe  German  F3  series,  won 
toe  F3  world  final  in  Macau 
and  was  runner-up  in  the  Mo- 
naco F3  classic.  These  results 
led  to  toe  offer  of  a test  drive 


for  the  Le  Mans  Formula  3000 
team  at  Suzuka. 

This  In  turn  ted  to  another 
to  drive  tn  the  AH  Nippon 
FSQOQ  series  last  year.  It  was  a 
gamble,  perhaps,  to  choose  to 
quit  the  European  racing 
scene  but  Weber  had  mapped 
out  a two-year  strategy.  IT  It 
had  not  yielded  worthwhile 
results  by  the  end  of  1997. 
then  he  would  return  to 
Europe.  . 

“Yes,  it  was  going  to  be  a 
risk  but  it  paid  off,”  said  Ralf, 
reflecting  on  the  fact  that  ho 
won  toe  championship.  “1  am 
lucky  that  I have  a good  man- 
ager. If  it  hadn't  worked  I sup- 
pose 1 would  have  been  forced 
to  come  hack  to  Europe  and 
race  touring  cars." 

There  was  to  be  no  such 
downgrading  of  his  ambi- 
tions. By  toe  end  of  last  year 
the  McLaren-Mercedes  team 
was  Interested  in  his  services, 
having  effectively  abandoned 
any  early  prospect  of  signing 
his  elder  brother. 

“But  it  was  dear  from  the 
very  first  moment  that  I am  a 
racing  driver  and  not  a test 
driver.”  Ralf  said.  “The  offer 
from  McLaren  guaranteed  me 
a race  deal  for  1998  but  I de- 
cided that  we  would  accept 
toe  Jordan  offer  when  it 
came.  I just  didn't  want  to 
spend  one  year  being  a test 
driver,  so  X think  I have  made 
the  right  decision  coming  to 
Jordan.” 

Schumacher  ducked  a hy- 
pothetical question.  If  he  was 
catching  Michael’s  Ferrari  - 
and  had  only  to  overtake  his 
brother  to  win  his  first  grand 
prix,  yet  by  doing  so  he  would 
deprive  Michael  of  the  world 
championship,  what  would  he 
do? 

T don’t  thiidt  that  is  a ques- 
tion I am  able  to  answer,”  be 
said.  “No,  I can’t  answer  it” 
Perhaps  not  hut  his  impas- 
sive expression  suggested 
that  brothers  or  not  when 
the  helmets  go  on,  all  bets  are 
off. 

Niki  Lauda,  toe  48-year-old 
Austrian  former  Fl  world 
champion,  has  had  a kidney 
transplant  in  Vienna. 

Lauda  and  his  younger 
brother  Florian,  toe  kidney 
donor,  were  stable  in  hospital 
yesterday  after  a two-hour  op- 
eration on  Thursday. 


Ice  Hockey 


Devils  snubbed  as  Steelers  and  Storm  head  for  Europe 


Vie  Batcheldar 


CARDIFF  DEVILS,  who 
became  toe  first  Super- 
league champions  in  February, 
were  dealt  a double  blow  to 
their  expectations  of  represent- 
ing Britain  in  Europe  next  sea- 
son when  Sheffield  Steelers 
and  Manchester  Storm  were 
selected  yesterday  Instead. 

The  European  league  board 
have  taken  Sheffield,  toe  win- 
ners of  toe  end-of-season  play- 
offs, to  be  the  champion  dub 


rather  than  Cardiff,  while 
Manchester,  who  represented 
Britain  last  season,  have  been 
handed  toe  European  league’s 
one  wildcard  entry.  Storm 
finished  only  seventh  but  are 
considered  to  have  better  facil- 
ities and  greater  potential. 

Sheffield’s  general  manager 
Steve  Crowtoer  said:  “We’re 
delighted  to  accept  a place  but 
Tm  not  too  happy  about  our 
league  champions  not  being 
in.  If  we  had  played  42  games 
all  season  expecting  to  qualify 
[as  champions]  and  then  been 


kicked  out  on  some  other  cri- 
teria, I would  find  that  quite 
amazing.” 

Cardiff  have  lodged  an  ap- 
peal which  will  be  heard  in 
May  at  a meeting  of  the  Euro- 
pean league  board  in  Helsinki 
during  toe  World  Champion- 
ship Pool  A tournament, 
where  toe  Welsh  club  will 
receive  the  support  of  toe 
British  association. 

“Our  position  has  always 
been  that  our  league  is  toe 
premier  competition;  the 
strongest  team  is  that  which 


wins  the  league,”  said  the 
association's  president  Fred- 
erick Meredith.  "Therefore 
we  supported  Cardiff’s  appli- 
cation as  toe  champion  dub 
of  Great  Britain  and  will  sup- 
port their  appeal” 

Cardiff  teamed  of  their  ex- 
clusion when  the  letters  went 
out  to  the  24  successful  dubs 
from  12  European  nations  this 
week.  They  then  discovered 
that  the  European  board  had 
followed  toe  practice  adopted 
in  other  countries  of  selecting 
the  pJay-cfik*  winnersu 


Hockey 


Back  operation  keeps  Mason  out  of  Reading’s  eup  semi-final 


Pat  Rowley 


SIMON  MASON,  Britain’s 
6ft  Sin  Olympic  goal- 
keeper, will  miss  Reading's 
HA  Cup  semi-final  against  St 
Albans  at  Sonning  tomorrow. 
He  has  bad  a back  operation 
from  which  he  Is  mairfng  a 
good  recovery  and  has  not 
ruled  himself  out  of  playing 
— if  required  — for  toe  final 
on  May  ll. 

Richard  Hargreaves,  who 
played  for  Reading  against 


Cannock  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, when  Mason  was  sus- 
pended. dons  toe  pads. 

■ Manpreet  Kochar,  who 
missed  Reading’s  5-2  quarter- 
final win  over  Old  Loughtan- 
lans,  is  still  out  with  a stress 
fracture.  The  stocky  Jon  Slay 
will  continue  at  centre-link 
and  the  New  Zealander  Earl 
Sanders  returhs  after  injury. 

St  Albans  have  reached 
their  first  outdoor  semifinal 
without  meeting  a Premier 
League  club. 

The  other  semifinal,  be- 


tween Surbiton  and  Tedding- 
ton  at  Thames  Ditton,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  closer,  even 
though  Surbiton  have  been 
relegated  from  the  Premier 
League  and  Teddington  fin- 
ished second  to  Reading. 

■ Surbiton  have  already 
beaten  two  Premier  sides, 
Southgate  and  Guildford,  and 
won  one  of  two  close  league 
matches  against  Teddington. 

But  Teddington  — with  or 
without  tiie  England  forward 
Nick  Couway  — will  be 
favourites,  with  Reading,  to 


go  forward  to  the  final. 

Rob  Thompson,  the  former 
Hounslow  and  England  cen- 
tre-forward. saw  Hampstead 
over  toe  first  hurdle  In  their 
quest  to  regain  National 
League  status  via  the  Inter- 
League  Tournament  at  Milton 
Keynes  yesterday  with  two 
goals  in  a 3-0  victory  over 
Norton. 

The  winners  of  each  pool 
will  qualify  for  the  National 
League  and  will  be  joined  by 
the  winners  of  a match  be- 
tween the  group  runners-up. 


Ripon  runners  and  riders 
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9 fanteof  Stoaar  153}  J ff&da  8-1 1-2 B Storaf 


4 4U-Q3M  rviapwrl  ft  Mn  E fate)  7-11-2 -JMagMft* 

* 3M5PF  teste  Kite  (ft  6 lUted  9-11-2 PaBritT« 

• FOOTE  Botes  Potato  (ft  JriaRtbw  5-10-6 R 


M fate  teoa.  4-1  Mte  Stett  16-1  OfaewdL  W-1  Baria  FWaL  25-1 


SANDERSON  TELEPORTERS  NOVICE  HUBDLE 

2m  3f  110yds  £3,157  (16  dedared) 

32141  Triritoto  (TS)  D Mdaton  5-11-12 


6040  fategto'gg  iifa  5-n-o .7.  y 


fa  9 Itonto  ft 


8054  ten  ted  M E «tant  B-TI-0  — "7TZ™  L 

_gDGp?  tatarilBr  F%0ntot  &-7T-0  _77  f 


1333W  to+Hm  (ft  ftnad  TUcbvW  6-11-0 


.*na 


POP  te tea tai  psa  Niton*!  7-1 1-0 n teu 

1F0QIM  MM  (ftQ  BanSr-ll-O  . .1~  - VitoraH 

WW6  B Mtefte  A Jbaop  5-10-B ~ * 


_ te State te C drib  5-10-8 . 

ter*  itarannj  warn  7-to« „»« 

(to Ptewofl 7-Wrt Hrs 

_0O.  StotogfaM  Ibpaejcs  S Qate  0-104 . V 

I O ra*  0-104  " 


Mg  m Hawn o-ur-a B tehral  a 

F tea  Mra  aft  -fan  A fane  4-1D-7 TTT  9 

50  tata  Ira  ft  UHaimafa  4-10-7 r i 

M fatentftTo  OM  4-10-7 1777.  f fas; 

4-5  WM  7-2  Intel.  5-1  ItaaneL  12-1  Gt&  Gaol,  lfi-1  to4faa.  Teeps’i  Fran. 


1 8-11-13 Hr  R nunAn  19 

Li waaff^=====r.,a! 

I U Ftomad  B-tO-1 - - 


35431Z  < 

023241 

4P«08!  . 

U-12F93  Mo,  PaMDj 

401^  A tetoii,  

V SWWgVRIBKS?— ~~~i  s 

3-1  ttanykafa  7-2Satig  mtt  *-i  tasc  Ar.  5-1  MgNtoafli.  7-t  (teQnn.  iw  fthn 


5.30r^«^JSTFWT 

(7)  CUam  6-12-0 


11 2 Ska 


SSZj&iSeaH *!*- 


f tab,  i 


A Pita  5-11-4 

_ _ . .ft  J LMnk  8-il-4 ..  _ 

■fafite  00X615.11-4 ; |5= 

tetebtoHri N U&ntan 5-11-4 ' ' 

I*™- B MM*  5-10-13  


■tafia  wnui  5-1013  h SJL"m 

SaBObllSflfar-rr=f 


_ 1 4-10-12 ; 0 I 

Mb  tec  fate  4-10-12 . ; | 

tairiBH  r Item  Jones  4-10-1?  ; 77  - ^ .1 X Bbraa  1 

iMtateiJMBB.Ms L HB81 4-10-1? Iftria  , 

MteMs  J Kan  4-HW 7.-„ E Ctete  i 

1 ttarate  i 

8 r:l!3S ! 

toniyiiiUi Ih L LbphMaes 4-iiw  ; RMtos»i 

taka  Aria  lbs  A Nftfan  4-10-7 ,-7. ...  fa  T Jfaft  i 


W Ma  Sag.  7-i  Cw  Cal  8-1  Dote  a*.  KM  Dntag  tea.  tale  Ofa.  Cfiak 
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Tht  Guardian  Saturday  April  26 1997 

Racing 


Ron  Cox  takes  an  outsider  to  lead  them  home  in  today' 's  Whito^’^ 

Harwell  Lad  looks  set  to  strike  gold 


Harwell'  lad,  the 
mercurial  former 
hunter-chaser,  and 
his  regular  amateur 
rider  Rupert  NuttaU,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  harness  the 
eight-year-old’s  talent,  can 
team  up  to  spring  a major  sur- 
prise in  the  Whitbread  Gold 
Cup  at  Sandown  today. 

The  41st  running  of  the  last 
big  steeplechase  of  the  season 
would  not  he  the  best  in  terms 

of  quality,  and  after  just  three  ; 

outings  this  term  Harwell  Lad 
will  he  fresher  than  most. 

Be  is  Slh  oat  of  the  handi- 
cap proper,  but  Qve  of  the  last 

10-  Whitbread  winners  were 
similarly  treated  and  Harwell 
Lad  has  the  potential  to 
achieve  a lot  more  than  his 


rating  suggests.  There  Is,  of 
course,  the  considerable 
downside  to  backing  a horse 
who  has  been  known  to  pull 
himself  up  when  well  in 

a race.  But  the  odds  on  offer 
take  account  of  that  risk  and 

Harwell  Lad  has  done  nothing 
wrong  In  his  last  two  outings. 

He  displayed  the  bold  jump- 
ing vital  for  Sandown  when 
successful  at  Towcester  in  De- 
cember. where  he  had  the  i 
useful  hand! capper  w»ng  Lu- 
cifer four  and  a half  length* 
back  in  third,  and  sh?po^  weQ 
on  his  return  at  Chepstow  a 
month  ago„ 

hi  today’s  disappointingly 
small  Held  Harwell  Lad  is  un- 
likely to  be  messed  about  In 
any  case  it  would  appear  that 


a spell  in  the  hunting  fteyq 
has  sweetened  him  up. 

Robert  Alner,  his  trainer,  is 
also  represented  by  Flyer’s 
Nap,  the  mount  of  Tony. 
McCoy,  and  Bishops  HaQ  who 
will  be  partnered  by  Irish 
champion  Charlie  Swan.  But 
NuttaU  needn't  be  overawed.  . 

flyer's  Nap  is  an  in-and-out 
performer  who  Is  not  certain 
to  repeat  the  form  of  his  Chel- 
tenham win,  and  the  three 
miles  and  Qve  fhriongs  of  the 
Whitbread  is  stretching  the 
stamina  of  Bishops  w«n. 

Barton  Bank  appeared  not  | 
to  get  the  trip  last  year  when  ! 
he  tired  going  to  the  second  ! 
last  and  finished  seventh  be- 1 
hind  Life  Of  A Lord. 

He  is  in  better  form  this  i 


time  round  though  and  if  he 
can  avoid  the  sort  of  errors  he 
made  12  months  ago  he  may 
last  longer  off  a 41b  lower 

mark. 

Feathered  Gale  started 
fevonrfte  for  last  year's  race  i 
bat  could  only  finish  fifth,  six  I 
lengths  In  front  of  Barton  I 
Bank.  He  ran  badly  in  the  1 
Grand  National  but  could 
bounce  baric  with  Paul  Car- : 
berry  in  the  saddle  — Car- 1 
berry  won  on  the  Irish  chaser  j 
last  season.  • 

Aintree  sixth  Avro  Anson 
might  require  longer  to  get 
over  his  exertions,  and  he 
was  caught  out  by  the  open 
ditch  in  front  of  the  stand  cm 
his  last  visit  to  Sandown. 

That  is  a reminder  that 


-/A  'VV-iVipSH1 

V. 


Romanov  boosts  Derby  prospects 

RsgisSrsff  I I 180  by  u’er  I JsusaMa 


Romanov  was  cut  to 
25-1  for  the  Vodafone 
Derby  with  Hills.  Lad- 
brokes and  the  Tote  after 
enhancing  his  reputation 
with  a bead  victory  over 
Barry  Wolton  at  Sandown 
yesterday  in  the  Tudor  Con- 
ditions Stakes. 

Drifting  in  the  market 
from  7-4  to  7-2,  he  gave  bis 
connections  a few  scares 
before  sweeping  from  last 
two  fttrlongs  out  to  deny 
the  Henry  Cecil  challenger 
in  the  dying  strides. 

“I  was  having  kittens," 
explained  owner  Robert 
Sangster.  “He  dropped  his 
bit  comizkgJnto  the  straight 


but  picked  it  up  apfri  and 
accelerated  away. 

- *Td  hoped  he  go  straight 
to  the  Irish  2000  Guineas 
bnt  well  have  to  give  him 
more  education,  maybe  he 
will  run  In  the  Heron 
Stakes  at  Eempton 
instead.” 

Even  though  Romanov  is 
closely  related  to  Oaks  win- 
ner Balanchine,  Sangster 
suspects  a mile- an d-a- half 
will  stretch  the  son  of  Nure- 
yev’s  stamina. 

Ukraine  Venture  was  in- 
troduced at  25-1  for  the 
Oaks  after  storming  to  a 10- 
lengths  victory  in  the  April 
Maiden  Stakes,  a race  won  j 


five  years  ago  by  User 
Friendly. 

Her  trainer,  Sean  Woods, 
said:  "She  is  bred  to  be  very 
good  and  Z hope  she  can  get 
a mile  and  a half** 

Wrnm  landed  the  first 
-Pattern  race  of  his  career 
when  beating  odds-on 
favourite  First  Island  a 
head  to  capture  the  Group 
Two  Sandown  Mile. 

First  Island  will  now  run 
in  the  Locktnge  Stakes  at 
Newbury  also  a possible 
target  for  fourth-placed 
Gothenberg  who  delighted 
Mark  Johnston  on  his  first 
start  since  arriving  from 
Dubai  on  Thursday  night. 


The  Mlddleham  trainer 
was  also  on  the  marie  when 
Chester  cap  entry  Etterby 
Park  galloped  his  rivals 
into  the  ground  to  land  the 
Heathorns  Bookmakers 
Handicap. 

Star  Talent,  claimed  to 
Join  Ian  Balding  after  win- 
ning at  Warwick  for  Gay 
Kelleway,  struck  immedi- 
ately for  his  new  stable 
when  taking  the  Athlone 
Rated  Handicap  by  a length 
and  a quarter. 

Winning  jockey  Ray 
Cochrane  completed  a 
double  when  Gone  Savage 
lifted  the  Bow  Street 
Handicap.  ! 


there  is  never  a dull  moment 
in  chases  here.  Let  us  hope 
Harwell  Lad  (&30>  can  spice 
up  proceedings  for  the  right 
reasons. 

The  trends  may  hint  at  bot- 
tom weights  in  the  Whit- 
bread, but  they  positively 
shout  "John  Gosden"  in  the 
Thresher  Classic  TriaL 

The  Newmarket  trainer  has 
won  Four  of  the  last  five  run- 
nings and  Benny  The  Dip 
(4LJ0)  is  primed  to  make  it  a 
nap  hand. 

While  Henry  Cecil's  Be- 
siege looks  dangerous  In 
receipt  4Ib  on  the  balance 
of  their  two-year-old  form, 

Benny  Hie  Dip  should  have 
the  better  turn  of  foot  at  the 
end  of  this  10  furlongs. 

All-Royal,  Cecil's  runner  in 
the  Gordon  Richards  Stakes,  Gosden . . . double  chance 
Is  likely  to  be  all  the  rage 
■after  yesterday's  win  by 
Wixim.  who  was  beaten  two 
lengths  by  All-Royal  at  New- 
market last  week. 

But  yesterday's  showers 
may  have  eased  the  ground 
Just  enough  for  Tamure  (4.45) 
to  give  Gosden  and  Frankie 
Dettori,  back  today  following 
a compulsory  two-day  ban 
after  being  concussed  at 
Epsom  cm  Wednesday,  a big- 
race double. 

The  1995  Derby  runner-up 
managed  only  one  outing  last 
season  and  that  was  in  the 
Arc.  The  decision  to  keep  him 
In  training  speaks  for  itself. 

At  Leicester,  Kinnescash 
(3.35).  freshened  up  by  two 
wins  over  hurdles,  is  napped 
to  make  a successful  return  to 
the  Flat  in  the  Tote  Trio 
Handicap.  Dettori . . . back  at  Sandown 


0 


Worcester  (N.H.)  tonight 


I Leicester  programme 


5.45  FWrtyStap  Rag*  Permit 

6.15  Lucky  Eddto  Lucky  Eddie 

6.45  ActOf  Parfiameot  Duty  Ctovw 

7.15  Percy  BraHbwHa  T(0m>  6oU 

7/45  Pliar  Too  Touchy  Capo  Castenun 

115  Brookhaiuptoo  Lana  Camera  Man 

Um  Httance  Iramflan.  8.15  Jpglnstana  J J OTteU.  Cumbrta. 
211  Die:  545  Cloudy  House,  N Lamport,  Oswon,  176  mfles;  wasdng 
TaiTMcGowm.  Suberic,  157  mbs;  Mr  Christie.  Mbs  LSUdefl,  148 
sdtaE. 

Sues  day  wknenc  Nona. 

nhlmtm  first  fime:  5.45  Regal  Pirsiit:  6.15  OH  Redwood;  7.15 
VMtagTaiL 

flgur®  In  tractate  ater  hose's  none  dB3oted3}S  since  hsloutirig 

C AEmmCK  MARES' ONLY  NOVICE  HURDLE 
5fcnK#2m  £2,600  (20  declared) 

1 4414  taM  hr  Martin  oq  Hun  M*  MH- JOtaly 

I 42-1206  feml  fatal  (14)  N Hmdnan  6-11-5  - II A HbgmM  -* 
I 106222  fa»5tap  (14)  PIBuxa  to  4-10-13 -HdradBmt 

4 moo  AtatelfcoHrpq  IfaLWtaaaflnT-ltHS  R Mh4 

5 BM8  UteKom  Pfl  Gam  to  5-10-12 _ P tfta 

• OS'  MtW  fin  (47)  T Gngo  840-12 I Mum 

7 P date  Hama  mu barad  8-10-12 Hr  l Bate  (J) 

I US4  AbM  RunpQOaiThnmB-ID-l^  — S Wpm 

S P31V-04  Sate  . Ensrata  (&|  . ft  Amt* 

10-W-tZ 0 J tesnta  a 

« . OOP  Irantoo Part (OB Ma COto 5-10-12 Blade 

.11;  454PM  toMtVMk  (W  M TiMoOns  7-10-12  _C  Ustefia 

tZ  Ifafcra  can  R dot  5-10-12 — B ml 

a 0800D  Hate  Stan  |»J  Quota  5-10-12 W HtfaM 

M S Rte  fir  RwhraCaprT  Ruhr  6-W-12 B fatal 

« 0 StafaBrart  Hf  ;S;HDttti  5-10-12 C fatal 

II  PnWfiHGFtara 6-10-12 S LynS  Q) 

17  OTicMcalHm(R]GHH  6-10-12 S tanaob 

II  Bn  Rite  fim  S EBIt  5-16-12 Tflmrmii 

II  lHRMAjiatAState4-10-e T&J 

T»  Oh  teMa  (fl)  fa*  Baton  Wrtg  4-10-6 — E Byrne 

•■taBMlMFvMMnreiTMEtMy  Shaft  5-1  Rfflal  PuH  6-1  litei 
M14-1RfaFgtolfaYMtlltai 

ft  4 E WEST  MALVERN  NOVICE  CHASE 
V»  ■ wJ  2m  £2,841  (B  doctored) 


7 4 ETHRS  COUNTIES  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■ I W 2m  £3,092  (15  declared) 


i I W 2m  £3,092  (15  declared) 

4-41KD  Tfano  BbM  (21)  (GO)  P Buky  i 
4110T3  oat  Braidag  no  (cm  J im  5 
M5I-40  IfgU  fa  (WJ)  ifeKKtefl  7-1 
01F-2M  JnHta (to (0) A Foswfr-U-I 
5S4-4S5  Kicp  WetaMnd  EGJffQN  HUJ 
301  S’  Eny  Ustete  (HjN  fiito  5-1 
MM411  Bn  Sbgur  1 Kedh  5-1 
41001  Nicy  (17) 

5-10-8 — 

160000  MS  CW  n m F Jmta  9-10 
331157-2  Rec*  Hmd*  5^  P Hobbs  8-U 
FG0633  HhKi  Cm  dam)  A J Wkm  i 


11PMP  VMttuTlII 
172510-  Toarmk(47 
641233  CDteflVte 
17P5Q57-  drBnMn  Pli 


\ |C0)  P Badfcr  W1-W R Ohm 

ijcm  J Hrfle  5-rvs tom 

Ite HAM  7-11-2  J F V 

A Fosw  &-11-1  — H A FRzge 

IBS)  (0)  N UttKl  8-10-9 Clfi 

IqN Hm> 5-10-4 J M 

anted*  5-1M S Rya 

m PI  IB  P M 

— _ Ur  i fiDftBMD 

■ FJadB  9-10-7  . I Mb 

MPHobbs  8-10-5 I Mas 

)DD) A JVHan 8-10-4 L Ra 

I to  (Pf)  T Mcfincm  6-10-3  R Atan 

p}T  Cray  7-W-3 J A HcCa 

tra  Ol  Un  SWbns  9-10-3  CF9 
! Pto  P)  G UeCocrJ  9-10-0  SMeM 


ROM  COX 
Saflo 
Ftaxan 
Hafltoy 

Kkmscasti  (nap) 
RamnB 
KamamamStar 
Tanaaaa 
Rocky  Oarix 


Oggi 

Monopoly 

RBCoarae 
Faster  Daa 
Wham  King 
Pflosfton  Raid 
Tanaasa 
Rocky  Oasis 


H4ay5-r6wS^ar.6-1TaaiiaB7-ir|)Mftttacyflll4iWW 

7 Aft  NOVICE  HUKlHtS' CHASE  (amataws) 

71 110yds  £1.123  (13  declared} 

1 UU1U3  dpo  Cntaon  (M)  Mb  H nUl  B-12-7  „ A todi  C 

2 2/-MB14  te«jito*(12JAn*U(i9in  8-l2-7 A Item  I 

3 AM»F5AaAiU«H(21)itiCtancyW-12-0--Him  C 

4 — • it -in— 1~  rn  — " — " - f 

S 0P2234-U  Jotew  Tbs  Fta  (29  J ftirkr  9-12-0 ■ InCar  ( 

I terimn (7) l*s D CM|r 0-12-0 H Cowtey  f 

7-  2204J52  RaJBte (39 H terin 9-12-fl P Scan  ( 

a 33FW/7-  ptea SatapteR A Eobmv tT-UM) C«gn| 

I 0604*0-  Mast  Cm  telfiS  Cofctart  11-12-0 0 Ute  ( 

10  83-52E  Th  Cm  1«»  fi*  C Bog  7-1Z-0 B tmmOn  f 

tl  HWte  Toar  Mb  Us  H Stem  7-12-0 D te  { 

12  OMk-aUkyCFttelS-U-fl tan  c Thame 

13  FteTbo  Tacky  vnsm  10-1 M ■ Bamta  ( 

BcHofS-l  Capo  Conan,  4-1  Rm  Toofoudy.  5-1  )ta  Jctar.  7-1  Johnny  lbs 
R*.  8-1  SatelSw.  10-1  IWlSita 

Q 4 EP0WICK NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDiE 
Oh  I 5#3m  £2,775  (18  declared) 


Right-handed,  into  and  Brea  quarter  track  wMh  a tour  and  a hall 
fiifeng  run-in  and  strata*  mta.  Galoping,  stemha- lasting  couna 
Going:  Good:  Good  to  Finn.  * Denotes  ttnfcos. 

Dmc  Wdde  to  hWi  nunbers  hniiBd  hi  races  up  to  one  mfc. 
tang  dfcmoca  trmwflera:  3^  KHnescash.  P Bmwn.  Dyfad.  3C& 
iriks;  5.35  GkMtig  Moon,  2.00  Frtandy  Bravo.  3.35  Faihar  Dan. 
4.05  Iksatan  Music.  Mes  G KaOaway.  172  mtas. 

Sevan  day  wtortarx  Nona 
BUkarM  (bat  flme  None 

O /\/\T0TE  PLACEPOT  HANDICAP 

5f  21 8yds  £3,900  (17  dadared) 


k#W5(  21  Byds  £3,900  (17  declared) 

OMMD  Pm  sm  an  mi  ii  Bo*r  4-w-o  „ 
66U26R  SritamRv  cm  (tills  among  6-e-e_ 
324M0  jb  m mYtami  4-0-9 _ ___ . 
110304  U PUHttaiiaa£n H OSteBD 6-fr^ 
1420-00  3B4m  La4  02)  (&)  AJoKS  7-9-7 


H Badir  4-10-0  ~ Ateui  Cock  S 
sn  (tn  S Bmmg  6-6-0  1 Mtete 
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TOP  FORM 
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COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


IS  fan  % LteS  I Tonerc  la  fas  5 Lm«si 


ia  fore  * ir«i9  I Irans 


Amtrak  Express  moved  to  Pitman’s  stable 


AMTRAK  EXPRESS,  forced 
to  rwisa  today's  Whitbread 


[I  Trainer  watch 


#%to  mi«g  today's  Whitbread 
Gold  Cup  at  Sandown,  has 
been  moved  from  Nicky  Hen- 
derson to  follow  Lam  bourn 
trainer  Jenny  Pitman. 

The  1 0-year-old,  third  in  the 
Whitbread  last  year,  was  one 
of  the  leading  ante-post  fan- 
cies for  the  race  but  repor- 
tedly pulled  a muscle  in  his 


Results 
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2415  (94  «yte>  1,  DMHfTStO  LADY,  Pal 
Eddwy  [10-3l«vkH,  ^ *• 

*RanlPrtteP5-U  15  ran  a 2S.  (R  Hannon) 
Tom:  CT-OO;  C1A0,  CZOO.  C8JU.  Dual  F: 
CT1.10.7NKE3TX4Q.CSF-  OB  JS. 

AM  C4">  IfaUfa  1.  RCteAMOV,  J RnW 

(7-2 ):  XMarrirWoBioii(1 2-1  J:a>  Kota  (8-1 

lav).  6 ran  NL  5.  (P  Chappli-Hyaffl)  T^: 
£4.00:  C2N),  EX60.  Dual  R £2860.  CBF: 
£3XS8.NR:D*aam4ertun. 

3.1Q  (Ira -isytelr  f.  WDW,  Pal  Eddwy 
(6-1);  g.  Wit  lateral  [5-6  f8v):a.  Bln  Htaa 
S-l).  8 ran  Hd.  R.  (H  Chartiml  TOfa  »«; 
ETjqriX0.Cl^aOuolF:EX80.CSRp^ 
SAO  Ora  rsytell  1,  ITTBUSV  PARK,  J 
Wbavar  (8-2);  8,  teraata  naM  re-iha, 
Beoteara  (9-1).  8 ran  2JC.  8 (M  Jotateon) 
To«:  E4J0:  Cisa  EX20.  fiNL  Dual  F: 
C96NL  CSF:  C3837.  TrieteC  £31368. 


quarters  after  work  on 
Monday. 

Henderson  said:  “The 
owner  was  as  disappointed  as 
me  that  he  couldn’t  run  and 
fills  is  a bit  sad,  to  say  the 
least  The  horse  has  been  a 
ftmfoisttf!  servant  There  was 
nothing  we  could  do  about  his 
injury  and  that  was  it  for  the 
season.” 


4.10  (im  1 Syria):  1.  STAR  TALBfT,  R 

Cochrane  {10-iJ:  *,  fan  Ha  a Mas  (TMI: 
3,  Sira-  Mananar  (7-1).  14  ran  IX  ahd.  (I 
BoKSnal  TOW  EUAtt  E2S0.  EX20.  £X2D. 
Dual  R £47.00.  Trio:  £8560.  CSF:  C1M.S1. 
Trtca«:  £79467. 

4vU(1ra  2f»  I.UKRAlNaVSKniltE,  W 

Ryan  (13-2):  A AlrateB  (10-3  lav);  a.  Ora 
far  Sail  (4-1).  11  ran  10,1*.  (S  Wooda)T: 

C7JJQ;  £260,  C1.80.  62-10-  DR  E10.4X  Trio: 
CIRSa  CSF:  £2766.  NR:  Raeay  Danes. 

BJZOCSOrl.dOKBSAVAOC.R  Coen  ran  n 
(8-l):2,lAanrySacla*)r(9-l):alRnMl- 
■teira  Baauty  (S-lt  4,  faaanm  Pranfafa 
(7-1),  17  ran  fit  A (W  Musaon)  T:  C5-BH 
£160.  £460,  £160.  DR  £8660.  Trio:  £4360. 
CSF;  C6Q60.  TrtCBSl:  £22867. 

JACXPOTk  E6,454m 
PLACXPOTl  £49.70.  QUUHVftCO. 

PERTH 

a.10C2»  TIOraM  t,BMGaN,PMvan 
(7-4  lav):  X,  8raBra*a  Heaton  (4-1):  Si 


A spokeswoman  for  the 
owners,  Amtrak  Express  Par- 
cels Limited,  declined  to 
comment 

• Tony  Clark  was  suspended 
for  two  days  (May  5 and  G)  by 
the  Carlisle  stewards  yester- 
day for  fa  fling  to  ride  Dawn 

Summit  out  behind  Polyph- 
ony in  the  Sparrow  Hawk 
Maiden  Stakes. 


Daubte  Anaut  (S'!).  7 ran  4.  atm.  (W  Muir) 
T-  £2.40:  £160.  £260.  Df : CB  40.  CSF.  £762. 
ZAB  (ten  41  HOyriak  1.  IFALLBJto- 
nmc.  W Dowilno  (7-2  lavK  a.  tatartft 
(10-1);  a.  State  Ota  [SM).  4,  tearoal 
Cray  (O-l).  19  ran  3.  lift  (L  UaiflOl  Tom. 
£420;  £260.  £360.  £4 SO.  Dual  F.  £2930. 
Trio-  C63.B0.  CSF:  £3363.  Trlcast  £535.18 
3.15  (3«0l  1,  IteGUlDED  MTWUlt.  R 
Ounwoody  (1-5  favl;  2,  Rattray  OraAan 
(6-1  r.  a.  Tamplt  Orate  (14-1*.  4 ran  IK, 
dlaL  (0  Rlchntel  Tate.  Cl  JO.  Dual  F El  -a. 
CSFCTSS. 

3JSO  (2n  HOyda):  1,  TIEJAY’H* 
•JUTCH,  S Taylor  (5-1):  2.  FMralilnra 
(25-1):  S,  Karate  TtaCtouda  (20-1).  14  ran 
SM.  IK  (J  CakUa)  Tote:  £7.00.  £260,  ££.70. 
£9.70.  Dual  F:  £21  ISO  CSF:  £125.16.  Traeast 
£2.17861. 

460  (ten  4f  1 10ytel)i  1.  MALT*  BUM.  A 

S Smith  (7-1);  2.  KutemaRia  Draiear  (2-9 
1a«):a.1l(aKsGMirt.(68-1).  4ran  S9C,  test  <P 
Cheesbrautfi)  Tota:  CS70.  Dual  F.  £2.00 
CSF:  £860. 


Hanes  bmtagtMrMnia  lor  • dm  nimr  today  — latateM;  2 («  betumd  ua-ti  Ptonsnv 
Seta:  335  Dnanxc  ItononL  I Batons  to  J AmoU  Turtci  0 GanitJia  b,  P 4.35  Manned  Lrac  0 
FtwtS'EJaso»1(»it«aLSi4iOT«olMOBnMnli>JAinOtt505»quwiLoc.  CCiMttiRHjnrvii  i J5 
K3D.  G Kvwood  to  Un  A PBndi 

ltaiMRaM2lOAVGoIlJJolfeiintoJFatt£3l5Kaiin3r  RireoSOiatadk.  4rb5om»jtoJ 

Rmra  ftSmngcUiS&ofcx^.  530CalenriuiBL!!rft  Mftt«wtofi  WtiiCfet 

Rfara:  340  Attaraa.  U Hamnaid  to  Ucs  J Bawt.  Jfaan  J (tails  to  J Frit.  4 50  Juujk'  Fus*.  Mi  0 

Thcwaa'tDJBttiwl 

Sraterac-I  lOFuttaCkaO^USiMelolliAPciTiii 

aVtartMtwptog  ."30Pabaiff*  JkA.  C Dntv  tCJFrfn:  ^JDOnX  n&rr;  M.'twffir  uN  Man  a*.’ 

DencrdSave,  PEonsuN  Tmtet.g  30  Samara  Sana,  w limurtoivaarns. 

Kaxeiki:  5 45  foaswrfi  Jafc.  R Htacftad  to  A Sbrcla.  fttottn  Cun  ft  ^uTtuato  t&  « Diojn  Ov 
FffmgB±M  M lonATCi  BS  Cot  7 l5Catotiw'  Fnnce.  w;  J Bewr  o & ivtnn.  ran  teh.  5 d»c.tm  w 
T Caarr.  7 45  Storis  Jm.  h fott^sssa  d S Cfatoi 


4-85  (ten  HOyda)i  1,  LORD  PODOSKI, 

I Q ClUnll  (3-1  tew),  #,  Tima  WrariOr  114-1): 
3,  WaOraraad  (16-1).  13  ran  3.  3ft  IP 
Uonterihi  Tote-  £4-30.  £260.  £4  oa  £4.70 
I DuaJF  CB3 50. Trio  £208  30  CSF:E44  00. 
54U  (Zm  1 lOytteR  1,  UOHT  THM  PUSA 
C O'Dwyer  (5-4  lav):  S,  CtUna  Kbia  (5-1).  A 
Hnby  Hkra  (5-T)  12  ran  7.  2K  (K  Bailey) 
Tote:  £2.1  D-.E1.10.  £2.00.  CT.40.Duai  F:  £3.70 
Tno'ClSO  CSF.ES.GS. 

PLACSPOTi  £3.645.90  OUADPOTl 
£503  30 

CARLISLE 

teao  (Bl>  -t.TiaUKKmH,  U Fenton  (4-8 
taut:  2,  Prtc  Star  [20-11:  a.  Oh  Nrarar 
Aeate  (Ml.  Oran  2.  IK.  (M  BeUI Tote;  CT  JO. 
£1.10  060.  CT.GO.  Dual  F:  Cl £-50.  Trio. 
£1060 CSF:  £2014.  NR-  Uota&a. 

IK  (ST  908yta)l  f.  MCM  PR80UUV,  fl 
Wlnsutn  [7-21: 3,  Broatum  Odd  (3-1  lav]; 
a,  Kamo  Sato  (10-11.  13  ran  Nh.  iK.  (R 
Faney)  Tote.  £460  £020.  Cl  60,  £3.90  Dual 


F-  C86O.  Trio.  CM  DO  CSF  £1364 
US  (T«  31«yda)r  4,  THATCH  KD.  P Fos- 
soy  (10-1);  Z,  Chtang  nft-1):  a,  Smartar 
Ctarwr  (7-2  lav]  1:  ran  lK  lift  trt  Bam 
Tote  float  £450  COM.  Cl  80  Dual  F 
£7330.  Trio:  £24070  part  won  CSF. 
Cise.93.  TiiCdst  C833.32 
4-00  (Ira  4111  8,  POLVPHOMV,  P Ham- 
Ban  (7-2):  a,  Rm  Takral  (5-11: 3.  hteBan 
Dm  (15-8  IBM  7 ran  UL  O IR  Charlton) 
To»:  £2  BO  £2  JO.  El  30  Dual  F £1040 CSF 
£18  73. 

4aM(1m4fto1,UnTUACOflH,J  Cor  roll 
(11-4);  *,  tfiofa  Wtaga  i9-*  tev):  S,  Art- 
■a%  (16-1)  H ran  5. 13.  (S  WlUiamaj  Tow 
a6o-ti6o.ci.ioa  10  DuaiF.E5.ua  csf 
£9 JO  Tricasr.  C77J55. 

SAB(U  2QTrta»l,  OMIVKBMMMI,  D 
Momaflft  (11-4  R favl.  1,  Ananm  (9-1).  a. 


Winter  Baout  (16-1);  4,  Kid  Ory  120-1).  19 
ran  4,  nit.  (14  Sr  otoi n|  Taw  CJ.B3;  CSX. 
C2JO  Q 60  Dual  F:  £24  80.  Trio.  E357.10 
CSF : £3059.  Tricaat  £37043. 

PLACSPOTi  ETI5  70  OUADPOTl  C15  30 
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Rugby  League 


Crumbling 
Castleford’s 
tall  order 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


CASTLEFORD  Tigers 
travel  to  Anfleld, 

home  of  Liverpool 
football  club,  to  meet 
the  champions  St  Helens 
tomorrow  when  they  face  a 
likely  ninth  successive  league 
defeat  of  the  season. 

But  their  new  coach  Stuart 
Raper.  who  yesterday  signed 
a contract  to  keep  him  at 
Wbeldon  Road  until  the  end 
of  1999,  believes  his  own  abili- 
ties can  save  the  side  from 
relegation.  "We  aim  to  win 
more  matches  than  we  lose," 
he  said. 

Such  is  the  optimism  of 
youth.  At  32  Raper,  the  son  of 
the  former  Australian  Test 
forward  John,  is  the  youn- 
gest coach  In  Super  League  — 
a month  younger  than  Brad- 
ford's Matthew  Elliott  — and 
arrives  with  ringing  endorse- 
ments. The  arrival  of  his  as- 
sistant Shane  Flanagan,  a 
skills  specialist  with  Parra- 
matta, has  been  delayed  until 
he  receives  a work  pezmlL 
In  the  meantime  Raper  will 
look  for  help  from  Castle- 
ford’s two  senior  profession- 
als. “I’ll  be  relying  on  Lee 
[Crooks]  and  Graham  [Stead- 
man] and  Mick  Morgan  [the 
caretaker  coach  since  the  de- 
parture of  John  Joyner]  to 
help  me  prepare  the  side,  and 
then  well  have  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  next  game,”  he  said. 

Philip  Hindle,  Castleford’s 
rhgtrman  said;  “This  is  an  im- 
portant day  for  the  dub  and 
we’re  very  excited  at  the  pros- 
pects. It's  a new  start  for  us 
and  Stuart,  who  has  been  won- 
derfully recommended,  is  am- 
bitious and  keen  to  do  welL" 
Raper  could  scarcely  have 
had  a more  difficult  start  His 


Crooks . . . new  coach  will 
seek  his  advice 


Table  Tennis 


main  hope  is  that  St  Helens 
will  be  preoccupied  with  next 
Saturday's  Challenge  Cup 
final  against  Bradford. 

Saints  will  have  Andy 
Halgh  in  the  centre  for  Alan 
Hunts,  the  game's  leading  try 
scorer  who,  along  with  the 
Australian  forward  Derek 
McVey.  must  be  doubtful  for 
Wembley.  McVey  was  cup- 
tied  for  last  year’s  final. 

The  best  game  of  the  week- 
end could  be  at  The  Stoop 
tomorrow  when  London 
Broncos  meet  the  revitalised 
Leeds  Rhinos,  who  moved  up 
to  third  place  on  Sunday  by 
winning  at  Sheffield. 

Leeds  are  unchanged  which 
means  that  Barrie  McDermott 
and  Graham  Holroyd  start  on 
the  bench  while  the  Broncos 
bring  back  Tony  Mestrov, 
Scott  Roskell  and  Robbie 
Beazley  after  Injury. 

The  Rhinos,  as  illustrated  by 
the  capture  of  Iestyn  Harris, 
are  prepared  to  pay  big  money 
for  the  better  players  but  they 
have  ruled  themselves  out  of 
contention  for  Denis  Betts,  the 
Auckland  forward  who  is 
returning  to  the  English  game 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

“It  would  be  irresponsible  to 
enter  negotiations  with  anyone 
asking  the  sort  of  money  that 
Betts  is  demanding.”  said 
Dean  Ben,  the  Leeds  coach. 
’‘Good  luck  to  Denis  if  he  can 
get  that  sort  of  deal  but  we 
have  a budget  to  work  to." 

Warrington  Wolves,  who  let 
in  60  points  at  St  Helens  last 
Sunday,  have  relegated  Jon 
Roper,  Warren  Stevens  and 
Tony  Tatupu  to  the  bench  for 
the  visit  of  Paris  St-Gennain. 
Salesi  Finau,  Chris  Rudd  and 
the  transfer-listed  hooker 
John  Hough  will  play. 

John  Fieldhouse,  the  for- 
mer Great  Britain  forward 
who  spent  six  years  at  War- 
rington, has  returned  to  the 
dub  as  Affiance  team  coach 
and  captain.  This  season  he 
has  been  playing  for  White- 
haven after  spells  at  Widnes, 
St  Helens,  Oldham,  Halifax 
and  South  Wales. 

Sheffield's  Jason  Erba, 
signed  from  North  Queens- 
land, will  make  his  debut  at 
hooker  for  the  injury-ravaged 
club.  Nick  Pinkney,  Keith 
Senior,  Whetu  Taewa,  Matt 
Crowther,  John  Lawless,  Paul 
Carr  and  Martin  Wood  all 
miss  the  trip  to  the  league 
leaders  Bradford  Bulls,  whose 
own  resources  are  stretched 
to  the  limit  at  present 
The  Oldham  hooker  David 
Stephenson  starts  bis  first 
match  after  a two-year  drug 
ban,  against  Halifax  Blue  Sox 
at  Boundary  Park.  He  has  ap- 
peared three  times  this  sea- 
son from  the  bench.  Martin 
Crompton  and  Matt  Munro. 
both  players,  will  act  as  care- 
taker coaches  following  this 
week’s  dismissal  of  Andy 
Goodway. 


STH^HEN  MUHDAY 


Driving  force . . .Mark  James  at  the  6th  daring  his  68  which  brought  him  the  Spanish  Open,  lead 

Gray  clouds  Seve’s  day 


Michael  Britten  in  Madrid 


Radford  applies  the  gloss 
to  England’s  first  victory 


Richard  Jago 


LINDA  RADFORD  fash- 
ioned a winning  world 
championship  debut  in  Man- 
chester yesterday  to  complete 
England  women’s  first  suc- 
cess of  the  tournament 
Their  3-0  victory  over  Ar- 
menia should  have  a settling 
effect  upon  a side  whose  pre- 
vious form  had  raised  ques- 
tions about  their  ability  to 
remain  in  the  top  group  of  the 
team  event 

“1  was  very  nervous,"  Rad- 
ford admitted  afterwards, 
though  she  rarely  looked  it  as 
she  overcame  Mariana  Saha- 
kya,  21-13, 21-15. 

“I  tried  to  take  more  time 
and  steady  down,”  added  the 
21-year-old  from  Dagenham, 
who  nevertheless  finished 
each  game  with  some  potent 
attacks,  often  trying  to  play 
the  backhand  down  the  tine 
in  order  to  open  up  chances 


for  her  Cast  forehand  loop. 
Earlier  in  the  match  Lisa  Lo- 
mas returned  to  the  team  to 
win  In  straight  games  against 
Armine  Makinian. 

Andrea  Holt,  the  former 
English  national  champion, 
has  so  Car  been  the  best  player 
and  saved  two  game  points  In 
the  second  game  against  Yu- 
lia An  dry  an,  pushing  and 
chopping  her  way  back  from 
18-20  to  win  21-11, 22-20. 

China's  women,  aiming  for 
their  12th  title  in  13  attempts, 
beat  Canada  3-0,  predictably 
their  third  win  by  that  score. 

Manfred  Schillings,  a lead- 
ing official  in  the  German 
association,  was  assaulted 
end  bad  1,000  marks  and  his 
credit  cards  stolen.  He  was 
uninjured  in  the  attack.  At 
the  Olympic  qualifying  tour- 
nament in  Manchester  last 
year  the  Welsh  international 
Stephen  Ward  and  the 
English  official  Ken  Muhr 
were  assaulted. 


Cricket 

News  and  Scores  0891  22  88  + 


Counties  update 
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31 
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37 
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43 
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32 
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38 
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44 
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33 
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39 
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45 
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34 
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40 
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46 
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41 
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36 

Nottingham 

42 
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| follow  the  team  throughout  the  year 
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EVE  BALLESTEROS 
may  have  found  a new 
ich  but  he  has  now 
lost  his  10th  caddie  in 
as  many  years.  Hie  Ryder 
Cup  captain  and  his  British 
assistant  Martin  Gray  parted 
company  after  the  second 
round  of  the  Spanish  Open 
here  yesterday,  by  what  was 
officially  termed  mutual 
agreement. 

Ballesteros,  who  has  put  his 
swing  in  the  care  of  the  Amer- 
ican coach  Butch  Harmon, 
shot  73  to  make  the  halfway 
cut  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
outings  this  year,  even  though 
his  one-under-par  total  of  143 
left  him  eight  shots  behind  the 
leader  Mark  James. 


Sport  in  brief 


Rugby  Union 

Scotland  will  play  Australia 
and  South  Africa  at  Murray- 
field  before  Christmas.  The 
fixtures,  against  Australia  on 
November  22  and  South  Af- 
rica on  December  6,  were  con- 
firmed by  the  SRU  president 
Fred  McLeod  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Scottish  Rugby 
Writers'  Club  in  Edinburgh 
last  night 

Cricket 

Leicestershire,  the  county 
champions,  have  lost  out  to  a 
Northern  League  side,  Neth- 
erfield,  in  their  attempt  to 
sign  the  South  African  all- 
rounder  Ned  Johnson  as  their 
overseas  replacement  for  Phil 
Simmons  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  is  unavailable  until  the 
end  of  May.  Johnson,  who 
plays  for  Natal,  is  being  held 
to  his  summer  contract  with 
Netherfield  in  Lancashire. 

Rugby  League 

A disappointing  Sydney 
crowd  of  less  than  24,000  saw 
Australia  beat  New  Zealand 
34-22  in  the  first  Test  played 
between  these  nations  since 
Rupert  Murdoch's  breakaway 
Super  League  was  estab- 
lished. Australia  effectively 
won  the  match  with  a first- 
half  burst  of  four  tries,  David 
Furner  and  Wendell  Sailor 
scoring  two  apiece  to  give 
their  side  a 20-0  lead  at  half 
time.  Stacey  Jones.  Daryl  Hal- 
Ugan,  Sean  Hoppe  and  Robbie 
Paul  all  scored  tries  as  New 
Zealand  came  back  after  the 
Interval  but  they  had  left 
themselves  too  much  to  do. 

Golf 

Fuzzy  Zoeller,  the  American 
veteran  who  won  the  1979  US 
Masters,  yesterday  apologised 
for  racist  remarks  he  made  in 
a TV  interview  after  Tiger 
Woods'  recent  Masters  vic- 
tory at  Augusta,  Referring  to 
Woods  as  “that  little  boy”,  he 
had  said:  “Tell  him  not' to 
serve  fried  chicken  [for  the 
champions'  dinner]  next  year, 
or  collard  greens  or  whatever 
the  hell  they  serve.”  Woods 
commented:  “Fuzzy’s  attempt 
at  humour  was  out  of  bounds 
but  I accept  his  apology  and 
hope  everyone  can  now  put 
this  behind  us.” 
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IB 

14 

14 

48 

4 r 

n 

«Stoha _ 

44 

17 

10 

17 

4S 

56 

•i 

43 

16 

10 

17 

51 

81 

SB 

ftoasCBy 

44 

16 

9 

IB 

68 

56 

ST 

moat  team 

44 

ta 

15 

18 

BS 

70 

64 

Oxford  Utd 

44 

is 

» 

20 

59 

es 

04 

"so-tera- 

44 

14 

12 

18 

S* 

04 

64 

■wtriiiu 

44 

15 

B 

21 

62 

89 

S3 

44 

12 

14 

18 

48 

80 

80 

OHanto*-...-  ... 

44 

10 

13 

21 

66 

79 

43 

Afterwards  Ballesteros, 
who  is  being  sued  for  breach 
of  contract  by  his  previous 
caddie  Joey  Jones,  said:  “We 
both  think  it  is  better  that  we 
have  a break  from  each  other. 
We  both  said  the  same-  -thing 
to  each  other  at  the  same, 
tune." 

The  exchange  took  place  at 
the  par  five  6th  hole,  their 
15th,  where  Ballesteros  drove 
into  the  lake  for  the  second 
day  in  succession  to  take  six. 
The  Spaniard  added:  "We  had 
a little  disagreement;  Martin 
has  been  a little  disappointed 
at  the  way  Z have  been 
playing." 

So  Gray,  from  Worksop, 
who  linked  up  with  Balles- 
teros 12  months  ago.  became 
the  latest  to  discover  that  the 
job  of  caddie  to  Europe's  most 


Results 


Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAQUE 
firatDMsion 


P W D L F A 

(O 44  27  13  4 94  60  84 

44  XI  14  9 73  50  77 


44  > 13  22  48  84  40 
44  8 15  21  41  80  39 
“rfvw  Maumna  ter  mgurt  musttm. 

AVON  INSUHAMCK  COM RlMATTOMi 
FhM  DMskn:  Tottenham  3.  Wot  Ham  a 

Rugby  League 

supmr  liaoui  nrrmunoNALi 

Australia  34.  New  Zealand  22. 

Golf 

SPAN  13 


OPJEN  (Madrid):  Socoad- 
raMa  ipii  ilflii  a (HBJlre  unless  atatadi 
•^amateur):  138  M James  87,  88. 137  T 
Bjorn  (Den)  68.  69;  L Westwood  68.  08;  R 
Chapman  70,  87.  138  I Pyman  88.  70:  E 
ftomara  (Aral  68,  70;  R uvnfc  fNetti)  76. 
86. 13®  A Capes  (Gar)  66.  73: 1 GWfatiB  88. 
70;  C Whttetew  59.  70:  P Mltehall  70. 89:  G 
Norman  (Aue)  89.  70-.  E Canonic*  (a)  72. 
87;  G Emerson  67,  72;  J L Guapy  (FT)  71. 
68. 140  C Watt  71, 69;  D Mggine  70. 70:  S 
Torrance  7a  70:  C Aocca  (it)  ro.  70;  J M 
CHazabal  (Sol  89, 71. 141  F Valera  (Sp)  69, 
72  J Townsend  (US)  73. 68;  G OtT  72, 69;  M 
Has  ra  71:  P Bakar  73. 68;  J cooeras  (Aral 
72,  83;  P Unhnrt  (So)  71,  7ft  □ Edund 
(Swe)  73,  68:  P Lawns  72.  89:  R Davta 


, 7ft  71;  G Clark  72.  09;  D Howrefi  70. 
71;  a Hunter  70, 71. 14S  K Eriksson  (Sum) 
ra.  a*  1 1 Gsrrtdo  (8p)  68, 74;  P harrtnoton 
«.  78;  S Luna  (Spj  71,  71;  M A Jtatenm 
(Sp)  68.  74:  I Glner  (8p)  76,  G6;  R Drum- 
mond  73,  69;  P Haugens:  (Nor)  73.  08;  D 

«•  1«3  s BaMestarw (Sp)  70, 

73:  J Van  da  Velde  (Fr)  72.  71;  AOWCOm 
7S-  Tl;  B Lane  68.  78;  S Gnppasorbb  (It) 
71.72;  J Spence  73.  7a  J SanttoUfl  (Swe) 
72. 71;  S Amaa  (Tri)  66. 75;  A Coitart  72, 71; 
I Whi  (Sp)  73.  70:  G Turner  (NZ)  12.  71;  A 
Sherborne  72,  71;  N Faatti  (Swe)  89,  74;  C 
Sunswn  (Sp)  74,  60;  P Stoiand  (Sws)  73. 
■?!*  p E^l0a  70-  B Mefartane  73, 
JV.  M;  P Fulce (Sws)  74, 70; 
S Cagg  71.  73:  D GJttorfl  70,  74;  B Lmstf 
Fn!2,D  <*»  73.  71; H Clark 
W,  70:  J Robson  73.  71;  F Jacobson  (Sws) 
76, 71iM  AMartin  (So)  T2.72-.fMJ  JoMns- 
spnjBwel  74, 7tt  M McNulty  (Hm«  76.  88: 
C Mason  73,  71;  P McGtnley  n.  72:  *S 
Santo  (Bp)  n,  73: 0 Brand  Jnr  73.  71:  J 
Garcia  (Sp)  72,  72. 

QHBATUt  QRHINCBORO  «»«  AlHUCl 
Final  iwil  loaders  (us  unless  stated]: 
88  S (OS);  M HuJberc  R Damron.  ST 
D.OBnrs  Bl Faatar, J OKeete  K Triplett: T 
Kite  S EMnotun  (Aus);  j Shtdelar.  8 
McRoy.  «a  K Parry;  S Strides;  N OzaM 
(Japan)!  J Uagtiwee:  B Fated;  J KaOr;  U 
StsiiSy.  69  P Jordan;  E Gump;  M Brisky; 
S Danloo:  P Funk:  p Sunfcowaid:  B Estes: 
D Hart;  V Singh  (FiH):  D Martin:  K Suther- 
land; H SesefcJ  (Japan):  J Morac  E Bs 
(SAJ;  F Nofatto  (NZL  M wtebe;  J Johnson. 
Mm  TO  B Appleby  (Ao»).  71  P Tataur- 
“O*  {Nn.  raj  Pamavtk  (Swe);  PuKon 
Aiiem  (SAL  1*  Grady  (Auaj. 


famous  golfer  was  a high  risk 
occupation.  First  there  were 
Peter  Coleman,  Dave  Mas- 
grove  and  American  Nick  de 
Paul,  then  brother  Vicente, 
and  another  Briton  Ian 
Wright. 

The  Japanese- American 
Terry  Okura  lasted  only  a few 
months  before  the  Yorkshire- 
man  Billy  Fostertook  over  far 
two  years  prior  to  Janes, 
whose  tenure  lasted  only  five 
weeks.  Now  Gray  has  paid  the 
inevitable  price  for  speaking 
his  mind. 

What  has  entered  Tour  folk- 
lore as  the  ‘apple  Incident*  in 
Dubai  eight  weeks  ago  signi- 
fied that  the  partnership  bad 
a limited  future.  Ballesteros 
was  handed  an  apple  on  the 
10th  tee,  which  he  rejected 
after  one  bite,  complaining 


Tennis 

MONTI 

A Conran*  (Sp)  bt  c Ruud  (Nor)  6-2. 6-0: 
F Santana  (Fr)  bt  C Costa  (Sp)  6-3.  7-6;  C 
Moy>  (Sp)  bt  R Krapcsfc  (Nath)  1-8,  6-2. 

6- 4;  M mm  (Chile)  bt  M Laraaon  (Swo) 
6-2. 6-1. 

■an  CtAY  COURT  CHAMPKMWm 
(Orlando]:  laonwd  romdi  ■ ftema  (US) 
M J A VUoca  (Sp)  6-2. 6-7. 7-ft  M ' ‘ 

(Uni)  bt  P Korda  (Cz)  6-8.  6-1:  J 
braa  (Aus)  bt  M Norman  (Swo)  7-6. 6-4{  ■ 
Made  (Zbn)  bt  D van  Sdmppinoso  (NMti) 

7- 8.  3-8766. 

BUDAPEST  WDmrS  OFBfe  Owfr 

nadra  A OHtnr  (8A)  bt  E Wognar  (Gar) 
6-1.  6-7.  K lldnaaluva  (Slovak)  bt  A 
Fuul  (Fr)  8-4, 6-8;  H Nagyaon  (SWvalO  bt 
J Knraor  (SA)  4-8, 6-4,  6-3;  S Appl— 
(Boi)  fat  C Tomns-ValBfD  (Sp)  6-4. 6-4. 

Baseball 

CAN  I 


that  it  was  too  soft.  Gray  then 
remarked:  "What  does  he 
want,  a caddie  or  a 
greengrocer?” 

Ballesteros’  nephew  Rani, 
the  16-year-ald  son  of  elder 
brother  BaldomeroancLa  two- 
handicap  player  win  shoulder 
hiS  bag  for  the  final  36  holes. 

Jose  Maria  Olazabal  was 
also  out  of  luck  at  La  Mora- 
leja  yesterday.  He  aced  the 
177  yards  17th  with  a seven- 
iron  where  one  of  the  spon- 
sor's'cars  was  din  offer  for  the 
first  to  perform  such  a feat 
Rival  Spaniard  Jose  RozadOla 
beat  him  to  it  by  four  hours, 
actag  the  hole  with  a six-iron. 
RozadUla  needed  it;  he  missed 
tbs  cut  by  nine  shots.  Olaza- 
bal is  four  under,  and  set  to 
add  substantially  to  his  for- 
tune this  weekend. 


i iimra— mm  TfoCtt  4,  DglluH  2$ 

Oakland  12,  Mlnnaaota  11  (lilnm);  MBL 
waukoo  X Ctavdand  8;  BaiUmora  1.  Bos- 
ton 2 (T2L 
HATRMUU. 
towgliA- 


MAIMMAJ.  LNAOUBf  CMcago  3.  Pbts- 


Basfcetfoall 


NBA  HAr-Om  1 


Now  York  100,  Cbiartotta  SB; 
Miami  98.  Orlando  64.  Wmim  Cot ar 
«■  Houaton  112.  Mlmmaota  96:  Utah 

toe.  la  cdppsra  as. 

Chess 

ADM)  UHDPOLP  RAPID  INVITA- 
TION (Monaco):  Boon*  Mn  L LJubofovIC 
(Yuo)  1,  P MkoUc  (Boa)  1;  V Topalov  (Bui) 
IX.  J Pikot  (Noth)  X V Kramnik  (Rus)  XX.  L 
van  Waly  (NMD)  X V Ivanchuk  (Uftr)  2.  U 
Andaraaon  [Swat  0;  A Karpov  (Hiss)  2,  J 
LauUar  (Fr)  ft  V Anand  (bid)  1.  A SUrov 
(Sp)  1.  Laadarar  Anand,  8ttlrov  8;  Nlliollc. 
Topalov  7X;  Ivanchuk.  Kramnik  7;  van  WBfy 
8X:  Karpavd. 


Ice  Hockey 


HHLi 

Montiaal  4,  Naw  Jaraejr  3 
(Sot  New  Jarsar  load  3-1).  WaaSara  Con* 

far —om  Colorado  7,  CMcago  0 ( Colorado 
laad  3-3);  AnahaMn  2.  Phoerrix  5 (Ptioanix 
load  3-2). 

Table  Tennis 

WORLD  CHAMPKHUMPS  (Mancha*- 
tai);  aMautarti  Haae  Category  Tvrar 
Iknap  Ob  Ireland  3.  Sudan  a Hfamam 
fata  a ary  Tam  Snap  Ki  Wakes  3.  Naw 
ZtaUM  1.  Orowp  Argentina  3.  Ireland 
1.  rerat  nmA  (Meop  at  s Korea  3.  Eng- 
land o nr<m»  ki  Wales  H Albania  w/o. 


Snooker 

WOULD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (ShaBieW); 
laoand  nit*  A Robldomc  (Can)  laadt  S 
Uazracto  (Enfl)  5-3:  R O^uMvan  (Eng) 
leads  D Morgan  (Walaa)  67. 

Squash 

OIMPEUI  TUI  duumoMlinps 

(Odense.  Dan):  Valicterii  Mara  if 
aim  faMm!  4,  PMand  0 (Enu  nrett  ■ 
cairn,  fat  V SMorai  9-3.  3-3.  S-ft  S 
Maadaa  bt  J Kytianen  9-7.  9-1.  0-&  ■ 
laytev  hr  M Momo  9-6.  9-2.  9-4;  D Had- 
Ntoga  KT  Tuomlnon  6-2,  9-3, »-«,  m*M 
a.  Prance  1 (Wales  llrwr  A Caupti  bt  C 
Montagniar  9-fl.  3-4.  9-4;  D - r r bt  T 
Uncou  9-4, 6-10. 9-&  10-&  a ram*,  bt  a 
Gan  9-a,  9-7.  9-7,  M Benjamin  loin  to  J 
Areoeei  9-3.  3-0,  4-9,  SM.  2-9.  Imw 
***“■  P***-?*^  Sweden  4,  Ireland  ft 
Switzerland  2.  Scotland  a.  -i-  m.  J*T— ' 1 
flaak  Germany  %.  Scodanl  1.  Lower 
Mm  Nw-rita  Holland  2.  Scotland  1: 
Ireland  Z Italy  1;  Wales  3.  Hungary  a 

Evening  Racing 

ASCOT 

teso  (Sm  Hbrdik  L arunmouaH, 
Mr  C Bamar  (6-1);  ft  DmmaaB  (16-lk 


ft  Hanhwra  Lady  (26-1).  11-4  Fav  Mer- 
llna  Dream.  11  ran.  2. 5.  (D  Gandolto)  Tala: 
EEJSft  21.70.  £220,  53.40.  Dual  R CaUft 
Trio:  £10530-  CSR  £5338-Trica8t  £953^7. 
i«:  Nevada  Gold. 

■40  (!■  IlOydaJt  1,  MONHAIK 
POiHft  l Aapell  (tel);  ft  ParMraiw 
(4-1);  ft  Hattaa  (12-1).  6-2  Fav  Serious.  9 
ran.  IX.  hd.  (J  Adam)  Tote:  £SAft  £2.10. 
£2.10,  £230.  Dual  ft  E29l60.  Trio:  £8830. 
CSF:  £37.08.  Trtcaat  £35137. 
6^0{3n«!11OyWa>1,aOCTS 
B Ponton  (T1-10  Eav);  ft_i 
(11-2);  ft  »*■  To  Otoy  [7-1].  7 ran.  7. 
4.  (G  Balding)  Tote:  £220;  £1,70,  E230. 
Dual  ft  £430.  CSft  £643. 

7M  (ten  «Oi  1,  111— PI  MU,  M A 
FttzgmM  (Evana  Fav)  ; ft  Nan  da  Co- 
■om  (4-4K  ».  InWawiua  PorSor  (tel).  7 
ran.  6.  dM.  (N  Handareon)  Data;  £130; 
£140.  £130.  Dual  F:  £340.  CSR  £439. 
7JS  (Mb  1,  INMAN  30007,  A P 
McCoy  (1V8);  ft  latte.  NaNete  (4-8 
Ftorfcft—  a (36-T):  3 ran.  iXdlat 
(M  Pipe)  TotK  £230  DUN  ft  £1.10.  CSP! 
1244. 

6M  (te»  11Dyda>  1,  SOUND*  UKB 
PUN,  J F TWey  (11-39;  ft  Jo ate  On 
(i&rity.  ft  rod—  um  16-Ui.  *-*  f» 
Secret  Spring.  7 ran.  8.  7.  (Mas  H Kn^M) 
Tata  CL30;  £130.  5340.  Dual  p £1930. 
Trio:  £930.  CSft  £3630.  Trlcaat  £109.12. 
Mt  Rlpariita.  Wotteahamblaa. 
atMBPOn  £2830  MACWOn  £26430 


LUDLOW 


A46(Xm>  1, 
(6-15  FaV);  ft  Da 


(9-n.  4 ran.  18,  26.  (S 
£140.  Dual  P:  £1.10. 


D wwati. 

ft  vnuwbu  (7-1).  11  ran.  6, 3.  SISS 
Tata;  £140:  Cl  3D.  £430.  £1.70.  Dual  ft 
£13.70.  Trier.  £2530.  CSft  £1637. 

8.16  (lm  4f>  1,  ourra 
Maude  (4-4  ftw):  ft  Hart 
(6-4);  ft  Honghtni  - 
BraaWraw}  Tote: 

CSft  £2.12. 

M«  (*•>  f,  VUMAUft  D Watatfl 
(7-B:  ft  Hauattea  (7-4  Fav):  ft  tenatera- 
(8-1).  7 ran.  10,  8.  (M  Pipe)  Tata;  £630; 
5240,  £130.  Dual  F.  2630.  CSF  2631. 
T.ia  (Ink  <•  JAaiLft  S McNetll  (11-8 
Fav);  ft  Mate!  Bara  (2-1):  ft  teed  Kra- 
pramr  (9-4).  4 ran.  14, 30.  (K  BaDay)  Tot* 
£330.  Dual  ft  £1.70.  CSF:  E4JB. 

741  (ten  4»  1,  SHUT  OUSTO,  MUM  L 
naeklord  (4-8  Fav);  ft  C^a  Cluwag, 
(tel);  ft  Sly6ah  Oant  (26-1).  S ran.  3,  dtet, 
(MaaLBtaddorri). 

JB.XS  (am  at  110yHa|>  1,  ABIRMCK, 

J MoBkxd  (IteiH  ft  Port— —ra  (4-6 
Fav);  ft  I—  Par  Jaaa  (8-1).  4 ran.  20, 
dtot  (B  Praeco)  Tote  ni30.  Dual  R £SJ». 
CSft  Ma  a« 

QVAWOTr  08330.  PlACSPOTl  £12330 


TAUNTON 

K3C  {9ra  U HOydafa  ft  ATM  CHKAM- 
■umift  W J Jukae  (4-8  Fav):  ft  m 
s®"  P-1):  ».  fatafa  Derate!—  (14-11.  9 
rat  11.  13.  (J  N*v)Ka)  Tota  £140;  £130, 
£230.  Dual  R £340.  CSF:  ££.08.  NR:  Impe- 
rial Honors. 

< (2-  w 11«yda)<  1,  PUTT  CA- 

r,  G Suuda  (tel  Fay);  ft  J— « Per  A 

(tel):  ft  Atpterat  lb.  Cloak 


(7-2).  9 ran.  7.  i (M  P(pa)  Tote  m.10; 
£130.  £2.20.  £130.  Dual  R EiaStt  Trio; 
£83D.  CSF:  £2038.  Trlcaat:  C5A74. 
ftM  On  at):  1,  APm  THB  POK' Mr  J 
Uznrd  (te4  Favk  ft  CaanaMMoor  (B-l): 
J Nrerano  (6-4).  6 ran.  2. 22.  (N  Kaarka) 
Tote  0.00;  El  30,  aid  Dual  R £640. 
CSft  £933.  NFC  Bally  Cratae.  Nun  Lucy. 
T.IO  (tea  1I>  1,  LAURA  Lift  Q Upton 
(8-1):  ft  Rad  Ta*  (5-4  f«v);  ft  Bayard 
(ML  S ran.  T3C  IX  (B  Da  Haan)  Tote 
K30:  £230.  £1JG  Dual  R £430.  CSF: 
£16.19. 

7-40  (3ra>  1,  IPBtena  SUM,  a Bur- 
reugfa  (15-2);  ft  ttraidi  Maal  (M):  ft 
LVeeia  Hi  (5-1).  6-2  Fa*  FOxgnnra.  S 
ran.  12,  ia  p flodford)  Tote  CUO;  £230. 
£230.  (teal  R £1630.  CSft  £2747, 
ftia  (tea  11>  1.  CONTRACT  HCDOft 
w McFarland  (11-8  Favv  ft  runlil^i 

(tei):  ft  oafcteh  (25-1)7^6, 

phy)  Tore:  £240;  £140.  £330.  Dual  F; 

£1930.  CSF:  £11.96. 

OUADPOTl  £29.40  PLACBPOTi  0930 


Cricket 

Championship:  Kent  v Derbyshire 

Ward  wanes 
as  century 
slips  away 


DhM  Foot  si  Canterbury 


may  be  scenting 
a win  against  last  sear 

son's  runners-up  but 
a day  curtailed  by 
rain  In  the  late  afternoon 
there  were  personal  misfor- 
tunes for  a batsman,  a bowler 
and  even  a fielder. 

Trevor  Ward  had  done  all 
the  hard  work  most  attrac- 
tively with  his  bat  the  previous 
evening  and  needed  only  five 
further  runs  for  his  century. 
But  he  slept  on  it  and  yester- 
day he  barely  readied  the 
wicket  before  playing  an. 

PhD.  DeFreitas  took  Ward’s 
wicket  as  well  as  the  next  two 
to  fen.  Han,  as  he  began  his 
21st  over,  be  pulled  up  with  a 
groin  strain.  He  had  bowled 
iinrihangwri  fix'  70  minutes  dur- 
ing the  morning  and,  in  all, 
had . taken  seven  for  64.  His 
contribution,  for  sheer  control, 
had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
of  a match  marked  by  individ- 
ual bowling  impact 
Andy  Hayhursf  s departure 
was  even  more  dramatic.  Be 
must  have  hoped  fix*  a change 
of  luck  with  a change  of  dubs 
fallowing  the  Insensitive  band- 
ling  of  his  writ  from  Taunton. 
Instead,  he  lunged  at  mid-cfFto 
reach  a Headley  drive  and  col- 
lapsed with  a tom  cartilage  in 
his  right  knee.' 

A stretcher  was  called  for 
and,  with  paramedics, 
apparently  in  short  supply, 
Fleming  and  Cowdrey  ran  oat 


to  make  up  a first-aid  team 
with  Adams  and  Rollins.  Hay- 
hurst  will  bat,  if  necessary, 
with  a runner. 

AH  of  this  left  Derbyshire 
decidedly  depleted  and  the 
coach  Les  Stillman  bad  to  go 
on  as  a substitute.  But  as  Cork 
was  also  limping  with  a groin 
drain,  which  limited  him  to 
four  overs.  Derbyshire's  most 
obvious  problem  lay  In  the 
bowling  department 

Malcolm  was  proving  pain- 
fully expensive  after  his  ear- 
lier successes  and  the  leg-sp  in- 
ner Clarke  suggested  he  may 
be  of  more  value  as  a middle- 
order  batsman,  so  while  the 
captain  Dean  Jones  pondered 
his  declining  options.  Kent 
built  on  their  total 

The  Zimbabwean  Paul 
Strang  looks  a useful  acquisi- 
tion, if  we  forget  his  spin  bowl- 
ing for  now.  He  scored  69  off  as 
many  bells,  with  his  1$  fours 
mostly  through  the  offside,  be- 
fore he  was  caught  at  the 
second  attempt  at  third  man. 
McCague’s  half-century 
reminded  us  too  that  he  is  not 
merely  a bowler.  As  Kent 
moved  to  333,  he  figured  in 
late,  sturdy  stands  with  Head- 
ley  and  Patel  as  the  bowling 
continued  to  waver. 

By  the  time  the  rain  came. 
Derbyshire  had  moved  to  59  in 
losing  Rollins  and  Barnett, 
both  to  Headley  with  the  help 
of  a spectacular,  leaping  catch 
at  mid-off  by  Ealham  and  one 
almost  as  Impressive  by  tlong 
at  slip. 


Essex  feel  the  benefit  as  Irani 
exploits  a break  in  the  clouds 


easiest  way  to  solve  a 
water  shortage  Is  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  cricket  sear 
son  and  then  plant  two  sets 
of  stamps  in  every  parched 
river  bed  in  the  land. 

Only  50  minutes'  play  was 
possible  at  Chelmsford  and 
Hove,  but  It  was  time 
enough  for  Ronnie  Irani  and 
Keith  Newell  to  make  hay. 

Irani  bit  a career-best  L23 
not  out  to  pave  the  way  for 
Essex's  442  for  eight  decla- 
ration. .The  England.  aliT 
rounder,'  on  95  ■ overnight, 
went  past  his  previous  best 
of  119  with  16  boundaries. 
Hampshire's  pursuit  of  a 528 
target  lasted  one  over  before 
the  rain  arrived. 

Keith  Newell,  meanwhile, 
completed  his  maiden 
Championship  hundred  as 
Sussex  moved  to  411  for 
seven,  a lead  of  96  over 
Northamptonshire.  He 
readied  his  century  in  251 
minutes,  with  IS  fours,  and 
was  unbeaten  on  107  when 
the  rain  fell. 

With  only  16  overs  poss- 


ible, Somerset  were  unable 
to  press  home  their  advan- 
tage at  The  Oval  against 
Surrey,  who  lost  only  Mar- 
tin BlcknelTs  wicket  but 
remain  105  runs  short  of 
avoiding  the  follow  on. 

Flay  did  not  start  until 
after  tea  at  Cardiff,  where 
Glamorgan,  foiled  to  make 
die  most  of  their  chances 
against  Warwickshire. 
Three  catches  went  down  be- 
fore Welch  threw  his  wicket 
away  by  dallying,  a catch  to 

tiateatmld-aff; 

Glamorgan's  rapid  over 
rate  helped  gain  a farther 
success.  Set  to  bowl  24  overs 
in  90  minutes,  they  squeezed 
U a 25th,  and  off  the  last 
hall  Thomas  had  night- 
watchman  Donald  caught 
behind  by  Shaw  without 
scoring.  At  the  dose  War- 
wickshire were  77  for  three, 
still  323  adrift 

There  was  no  play  at  all  at 
Old  Trafibrd  on  the  day  Lan- 
cashire's new  £1.25  million 
indoor  cricket  centre  was 
opened  by  Brian  Staiham. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  ch  ampionship 

(TNnl  day  of  lour;  today  1U5] 


tolars  (4pia)  trail  I 

fay  S24  nina  wtth  ID  McbraMnnlnga 

toga  Manning. 

iamb  Rrat  binlnga  248  (P  J Prichard  8S; 
Connor  7-48). 

HANTS.  Hurt  inning*  181  (Cowan  6-49). 


a 


R C Irani  not  out 
M C nottb  Udal 


[ovontjgftt:  373-7) 


A P Cowan  not  out 


■276, 


team  (b2,  mie.  wa.  1*24) — 

Total  (tors  dec,  96  over*) 

Ml  of  wMratw  65.  129.  138.  267. 
300.307.  sea 

*.  PM  Such. 

_ Connor  12-0-68-0;  Mllburn 
11-0-75-0;  Stopttenoan  20-3-74-3:  Jamas 
22-teTOB-ac  Maacareahos  15-8-48-1:  Udal 
16-44S-1. 


M L Hayden  not  out  , 
Extras 


Total  (tor  0, 1 ovar) 3 

To  bob  -J  p Stsphanson,  M Kaactt.  W G 
KandaU.  K 0 Jama*.  fA  N Ayimu.  S D 
Udal.A  D Mascaranhaa.  8 M Mtttxjm.  C A 
Connor. 

Itott  VO-tefl. 


_ DertMNro  (Spa)  trail  Kant 

(B)  by  277  runs  with  eigftr  secaxMnning* 
wtekata  standing. 

■onm  First  inrUAgs  251  (M  A Ealham 
TBdOjSA  Marah  57:  Malcolm  8-74), 
DSMVMNMi  First  Innings  249  (K  M 
Kritean  81:  MoCagtm  5-75.  Hoaday  4-61). 

_ (ovamight  174-6) 

TR  Ward  b DaFrMtas 


P A Strang  c RoHIns  b DoFraltas U 

TS  A Marsh  Utw  b DeftMtU  IS 

M J McCagua  net  out u 

D W Hoadlay  c Krtldcan  b Doan  s* 

M M PmM  c Roams  b Malcolra 30 

Extras  (i&2) ; 2 


Total  (77.4  wera). 

Ml  ail  wMutaoi 


160. 218, 2S7,  263. 

■•lallagf  Cork  19-5-50-0;  Malcolm 
20.4-6-112-1;  DoFrohas  20-5-64-7;  Dam 
n-l-45-a:  Clarko  6-0-63-0;  Roll  Ins 
1-teteC.- 


K J Bareott  5 Uoog  b Hoaday  e 

a s Romm  c Ealham  fa  Headfay  o 

C J Adams  not  out 3a 

"D  M Jonoa  rot  act 43 

Extra*  (ibi) j 

Total  (tor  2.  153  omra] OS 

ItoofakkftnS,  U. 

To  bra  a N .Haytiurat.  V p Clarka,  D Q 
0 p A J m 

Kri  khan.  K J Doan. 

Braateigi  Hamflay  6-1-14-2;  UcCogua 
73-1-Oteft  Etohran  teO-8-3. 

■unftav  v soBURivr 

Tte  Orate  Burrayj^pto)  nil  Somerwi  (7) 
nm  w«i  Wo  flreWnniflB,  wickets 
standing. 

■mammftrei  Irmiitos  463  (R  j Hardsn 
igno.  P D Bowte  6a.  3 Hermsra  66.  M N 
LatfrwoH  50), 


„ „ _ - (“wnWC  17S-7) 

O K Sailabuty  not  out .... 


M P tteknett  c Tumor  b Cadtflck 
‘ J Tudor  not  out 


Extras  (b2.lb8.w4.  nwi)_.. 


M 
19 

a 

2* 

Total  (tor  6, 76  ovara),„„ 3Kra 

Malwurai«<ra,ag. 

To  bate  J E Banjamln. 
tenotlBBi  CSOdlck  2&-a-84-2;  Shlna. 
tete4V-1;  R«B  18-7-ateft  Hsrztrtrg 
IB-B-aS-e-.  Bums  5-te3-3. 


wanMcfcaMra  (Opts)  trail  Glamor- 
gan (6)  by  323  tuns  wtth  seven  sacond- 
innlnga  wtekats  standing. 
WARWiCKSHIRSi  First  innings  i&l 
(Thomss  4-6Z). 


First  Innings  551-3  doe  (H 
Monte  233.  A Dare  100. 3 P Jamas  93). 


Narowd  teutons  (ovamtotit  15-1) 

•A  J Moles  not  out 40 

A A Donald  c Shaw  b Thomas  o 

Extras  (ntt) a 

T7 


Total  (tor  3, 343  overs) . 


74.  77. 

To  bat  WQ  Khan.  DL  Hemp,  DP  OBttor.  T 
L Penney.  N M K Smith.  IK  J Piper.  G C 
Small.  A F Giles. 

Bawtlngi  Welkin  12-3-^15-3;  Thames 
12.6-3-31-2:  Craft  7-4-1 0-i:  Butcher 
3-0-21 -a. 

M J Kitchen  end  0 J Constant. 


Hoera  Sussex  (Bps)  load  Northampton- 
s«re  (6)  by  96  runs  with  three  itm-toninga 
'HtekNa  stantong- 

N4M I HI  aawTOMamstte  Rrat  tunings  315 
(R  R Montoomerte  68.  D J Capet  57.  J N 
Snape  55;  Robinson  6-78). 


(overnight  344-6) 

K NewwD  not  out  107 

P W Jsrvta  tow  b Mohammsa  Akram  04 
N C PM  ill  ps  rat  out 


Bdrms  (02. 107.  n03D).. 
Total  (tor  7. 105  overa) 

M e*  wfahwts  oowu 


411 


To 


410. 

A A Khan.  M A Robinson. 

— so  Mohammad  Akram  22-2-119-8; 

Taylor  30-7-62-2;  Curran  9-3-32-0:  Snape 
18-4-55-0:  Emburay  1«i2-3te1:  Capet 
1S-HM;  Penberthy  1 1-1-49-0. 
Uoipiresf  A Ctsitoon  and  A G WhBehead. 

No  play,  rein 

OU  Trstfewli  Lencaahtfe  508  (G  □ Lloyd 
t«L  P d Martin  TBno.  JER  GaUUui  76.  G 
Chappie  66.  M tvaiklnaon  51).  Durham 
231-6  (D  C Boon  BSra]. 


- ------  ffloucoetorsMre  £45  (9  Young 

59,  R C RtdHfl  57;  Uullally  5-52)  and  B-0. 
iftowtareMra  307  (0  L Maoay  8a  P A 
Nixon  77no), 

Tret*  terWaM I Worceatwshlra  *17  (T  s 
Curts  lift  T U Moody  70,  W P C Wwton 
a Bowen  £-89).  Nottinghamshire  198-3 
(P  R Pbllard  81,  R T Robinson  60). 

Other  natohM 

Peons.  ■■  MMdtoaex  369-8  dec  (M  W Get- 
ttng  160,  P e VVtoUnos  126no)  and  166-2  (P 
N Weeks*  101).  Cambridge  Unhmndty  £33. 
Match  abandoned  as  a draw. 


Yorkahtrs  335-2  dec  (D  Byas 

126no,  A McQrsn  TOSno.  M D Momhi  63) 
and  276-2  (B  Parker  W8na.  M P Vaughan 
10^.  Oxfart  UNvetany  m.  Match  aban- 
doned sa  a draw.  _ 

SmwmI  XI  Clwnipionalilp 

Uxbrtega*  Mlddton  247  IS  P MoltenoS; 
Alzaai  4-3i)  and  65-2.  Neds  m (N  A Gia 
tiOno;  Harrison  4-«8).  Rain  (topped  play. 
Match  drawn. 

Today 

OTHCR  atATOfe:  The  Pattas  BrtOsB  Um- 
vareHtos  * Yerttahlre. 

Tomorrow 

«*  lin  UOMIM  rente  day;  S-Qh 
Chehasfwiii  Essex  v ltenp«hlra.  -Csr- 

WWi  casmoreaw  » WMteMisWre.  Ctewtee- 

torn  Kent  v Derbyshire.  CM  IteteNi 
Lancashire  « Durham.  Mtesston  Lekw 
tenhlre  v OtoueeateraWra.  Trent  Bridget 
ttotUnghenuliIre  * WorceeteraWro  Vfae 
On*  Surrey  u Samerut  Hovet  Worces- 
***hire  v Norttantokmahfae. 


Th»  guardian  Saturday  April  26 1937 
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Soccer 


Banished 
Barnes  at 
crossroads 


Ian  Rom  . 

JOHN  BARNES  Is  stffl 
Liverpool’s  captain 
but  for.  bow  much 

longer  is  suddenly  a 
matter  of  doubt  The  33-year- 
old  former  England  interna- 
tional cut  a forlorn  figure  in 
Aiifield's  main  stand  on 
Thursday  night  as  his  team- 
mates fought  in  vain  for  sur- 
vival In  the  European  Cup 
Winners'  Cop.  having  been 
dropped  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  a decade  with  the 
Merseyside  clnb. 

Barnes  reftised  to  discuss 
his  omission  after  Liverpool 
had  foiled  to  halt  the  march  of 
the  holders  Paris  Saint-Ger- ; 
matrv  to  the  final  against  Bar- 1 
celona  in  Rotterdam  next 1 
month,  but  it  Is  now  clear 
that  his  career  has  entered-' 
the  twilight  zone. 

Bis  present  contract  ex- 
pires In  14  months’  time  and 
irrespective  of  how  diplomati- 
cally he  rifegia  with -his  cur- 
rent predicament,  it  is  un- 
likely to  be  renewed  or 
extended. 

Liverpool’s  manager  Roy 
Evans  has  shown  remarkable 
faith  in  Barnes's  dtminiBhiTig 
abilities  in  recent  months  but 
he  bad  no  hesitation  in  leav- 
ing him  out  on  Thursday 
when  a three-goal  deficit  em- 
phasised the  need  for  quick 
legs  rather  than  quick  mirirff 
“ I made  the  decision  to 


Scottish  preview 


leave  him  out  on  the  day  of 
the  match,"  sahTErans. 

“We  felt  it  was  important  to 
keep  the  tempo  up  against 
Paris.  He  took  It  well  and  in  a 
professional  manner,  which 
is  what  I expected.” 

Brans  added:  “Hie  squad  j 

system  is  important,  every- 
one must  understand  that 
players  included.  John  is  not 1 
out  in  the  cold;  he  still  has  a 
part  to  play  because  we  have  j 


A possible  replacement  for 
Barnes,  the  Israel  interna- 
tional captain  Tal  Banin,  win  ! 
arrive  at  Anfleld  next  week  j 
for  a short  trial 

Banin,  26,  plays  for  Hapoel 
Haifa  but  win  be  available  on 
a five  transfer  in  the  summer 
under  the  terms  of  the  Bos- 
nian ruling. 

Evans  was  rightly  proud  of 
his  team's  robust  perfor- 
mance in  the  2-0  win  which 
took  them  so  close  to  levelling 
the  tie.  "We  had  a right  go  at 
them,”  he  said.  “It  was  an  im- 
possible task  to  come  hnrv 
from  a three-goal  first-leg  def- 
icit but  we  nearly  did  it” 

Yet  Evans  is  unlikely  to 
retain  the  bold  tactical 
changes  of  Thursday,  notably 
the  use  of  a Oat  back  four,  for 
Liverpool's  final  three  Pre- 
miership games.  A return  to 
their  more  familiar,  more 
conservative  formation  is  ex- 
pected. "We  cannot  be  that 
cavalier  every  ttm»  we  play,” 
saidEvans. 


Double  worry 
besets  Brown 


Patrick  QImhi 

CRAIG  BROWN,  the 
Scotland  manager,  will 
learn  this  morning 
whether  he  is  to  lose  two  of 
his  strikers  in  advance  of  the 
-crucial  World  Cup  match 
. against  Sweden  in  Gothen- 
burg on  Wednesday. 

John  McGlnlay  and  Duncan 
Ferguson  have  been  causes 
for  concern  since  Brown 
named  his  21 -man  squad,  who 
assemble  in  Glasgow  today. 

McGinlay,  who  scored  the 
only  goal  of  the  game  when 
the  Scots  beat  Sweden  at 
Ibrox  in  December,  looked 
certain  to  be  pulled  out  after 
missing  two  of  Bolton’s 
matches,  but  he  turned  out 
last  night  against  Charlton 
and  could  yet  make  the 
gathering. 

Ferguson  has  been  ham- 
pered by  a groin  injury  for 
weeks  and  is  unable  to  train 
properly.  Of  the  two,  the 
Everton  man  is  less  likely  to 
be  In  Gothenburg.  Brown  yes- 
terday lost  the  midfielder 
BBly  McKinlay,  who  with- 
drew with  a knee  injury. 

Scotland’s  match  means  the 
shelving  of  today's  Premier 
Division  programme,  but 
there  are  serious  issues  to  be 
settled  lower  down  the  league. 

Airdrie  hope  to  secure 
second  place  in  the  First  Div- 
ision, giving  fiigm  the  chance 

A N Other  i 


THERE  can  never  have 
been  a more  successful 
heart  transplant  than  the 
move  which  brought  this 
immensely  strong,  hugely 
talented  midfielder  south 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elvis.  For 


of  promotion  by  winning  the 
play-off  against  the  second- 
from-bottom  In  the  Premier. 
Six  points  and  12  goals  a Vi  pad 
of  Dundee,  their  nearest  chal- 
lengers, and  with  three  games 
remaining,  the  Lanarkshire 
club  are  long  odds-on  at  home 
to  Stirling  Albion. 

it  could  be  a big  year  for 
Airdrie,  at  present  homeless 
and  tenants  at  Qyde’s  Broad- 
wood  Stadium.  They  are 
hopeful  that  the  new  stadium, 
to  be  bunt  in  their  own  town, 
will  be  ready  for  occupation 
by  the  middle  of  next  season. 

Having  won  six  and  drawn 
one  of  their  past  seven 
matches,  Alex  MacDonald’s 
side  look  certain-to  be  in  the 
i play-off,  probably  against 
I their  neighbours  Motherwell, 

| who  are  fancied  to  finish  in 
I the  dreaded  spot  in  the  Pre- 
mier Division- 

In  the  Second  Division,  the 
leaders  Ayr  United  collide 
with  their  closest  pursuers, 
Hamilton  Academical,  who 
are  one  point  behind,  at  Moth- 
erwell’s Fir  Park. 

The  Berwick  Rangers  mid- 
fielder Martin  Neil  has  been, 
given  an  Il-game  ban,  the  big- 
gest suspension  since  St  Mir- 
ren’s BSOy  Abercromby  was 
banned  for  12  games  in  1386. 
Nell  was  cautioned  and  then 
sent  off  last  Saturday  in  the 
5-6  home  defeat  against  Ham- 
ilton, then  given  another  red 
card  for  dissent. 


nine  years  be  epitomised 
the  hottest  member  of  the 
Percy  fondly-  Then  he  en- 
hanced the  life  of  Brian  be- 
fore running  into  a west- 
erly set  of  buffers. 

Last  week:  Chris  Nicholl 
(Burnley,  Halifax,  Luton, 
Aston  Villa,  Southampton, 

Grimsby), 


■ 'Livil&r •-’■•v > . .... 


Soccer  Diary  | 


Martin  Thorpe 


GLBNN  Hoddle  can 
look  forward  to  the 
Georgia  game  having 
already  helped  them  more 
than  he  realised. 

When  England  played  in 
Tbilisi  last  November,  the 
coach  visited  the  Dzegvi 
home  for  rescued  street 
kids.  So  inspired  were  the 
children  by  the  visit  and 
the  gifts,  that  football  fever 
has  broken  out  at  the  or- 
phanage big  time. 

A pitch  was  hastily 
rigged  up  in  a disused  or- 
chard in  thg  grounds  and 
the  nine-to-13-year-olds  can 
regularly  be  seen  dribbling 
round  the  trees  in  England 
kit  and  Green  Flag  caps. 

But  when  Christian  Aid, 
which  set  up  Hoddle’s  visit, 
revisited  the  orphanage  six 
months  later,  they  were 
met  by  an  even  more 
remarkable  sight.  There,  in 
the  driveway  was  a big  sil- 
ver BMW,  as  rare  as  a 
spaceship  in  those  parts. 

It  was  owned  by  the  Geor- 
gian FA.  which  bad  come 
on  an  amazing  mission. 


Back  in  November, 
following  Hoddle’s  lead, 
they  had  Invited  some  of 
the  kids  to  train  with  them, 
an  Invitation  repeated  over 
the  ensuing  months. 

It  was  all  meant  as  a ges- 
ture, but  the  more  the 
coaches  watched,  the  more 
they  realised  they  had  a 
star  in  their  midst:  13-year- 
old  Sasha  Kavitonivi,  who 
had  always  been  first  pick 
when  the  kids  chose  sides 
at  the  orphanage.  The  man 
in  the  BMW  had  come  to 
sign  the  young  forward 
who  is  now  a resident  at. 
Dinamo  Tbilisi’s  LUleshaD- 
type  schooL 

“It  is  Bke  something  from 
a Hollywood  script.”  says 
Prior  Naismith  of  Christian 
Aid,  who  are  launching  an 
appeal  ftmd  for  Georgian 
street  kids  oo  Monday  with 
an  exhibition  of  portraits  of 
England  players  painted  by 
the  orphans  themselves  as 
a heartfelt  thank  you. 


AND  yet  more  Emerson 
wisdom.  Was  he  think- 
ing of  his  wife  when  he 
wrote:  “Though  we  travel 
the  world  over  to  find  the 
beautiftxl  we  must  carry  it 
with  us  or  we  find  it  not.” 
And  how  about  this  on  the 


relegation  battle:  “In  skat- 
ing over  thin  ice,  our  safety 
is  our  speed."  And  on  the 
continual,  transfer  talk: 
“People  wish  to  be  settled: 
only  as  for  as  they  are  un- 
settled is  there  any  hope  for 
them.’*  (With  thanks  to 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
John  Lyons  of  Manchester). 


Apparently  David 
James  might  not  vote: 
he  Is  worried  he  will  spoil 
his  ballot  paper  trying  to 
get  crosses  in  the  box  (from 
Lee  Derbyshire,  London). 

Dropping  a hint:  the 

new  Football  in  the 
Community  newsletter  fea- 
tures goalkeeping  tips  — by 
David  James.  “Be  alert  at 
all  times,”  he  advises.  “Call 
to  your  defenders  if  you’re 
coming  out  to  catch  a 
cross.” 


IT  WAS  obvious  where 
Manchester  United  went 
wrong.  As  the  former  refer- 
ee Neil  Midgeley  told 
Greater  Manchester  Radio: 
“We  didn’t  score  either  in 
Dortmund  or  here  and  they 
did.”  Perceptive  or  what? 


THERB  was  panic  at 
Southampton  this  week. 
And  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  relegation.  The  chap 
who  runs  their  Clubcall 
line  was  holidaying  on  a 
barge  in  Devon  when  his 
mobile  rang.  It  was  Graeme 
Souness’s  secretary. 
“We’re  inundated  with 
complaints,’’  she  said. 


THE  bitchiest  response  to 
Wednesday’s  defeat 
came  on  the  Manchester 
station  Radio  Key  103. 
Asked  how  he  felt,  one  sup- 
porter replied:  “Like  a 
Manchester  City  fen.” 


Matthew  Le  raster's 
groin  strain  is  worse 
than  was  thought  — 
apparently  he  never  goes  to 
bed  without  a supporter. 
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Old  homes, 
new  stadia 
and  Brighton 


Down  to  business . . . file  Manchester  United  defender  Gary  Pallister  and  the  Newcastle  striker  Les  Ferdinand  put  plenty 
of  effort  before  the  Georgia  game  into  an  England  training  session  at  Bisham  Abbey  yesterday  photograph  stuforstbi 

Hoddle  helps  Christian  Aid 
discover  a star  in  the  east 


| “Your  stand-in  has  put  a 
Terry  Venables  interview 
on  ClubcalL ” An  on-barge 
phone  call  later,  and  the 
chairman  of  Southampton’s 
deadly  rivals  was  switched 
to  the  Pompey  Hue. 


HEARD  on  Sky’s  cover- 
age of  the  Auto  Wind- 
screens Shield  final  when 
the  Frenchman  Poune- 
watchy  went  down  clutch- 
ing his  windpipe:  “He  must 
have  a frog  in  his  throat.” 


David  Lacey 

NOW  is  the  time,  as 

Pete  and  Dud  used  to 
sing,  to  say  goodbye 
as  more  clubs  pre- 
pare to  play  their  last 
matches  in  stadiums  Rill  of 
memories  but  short  on  mod- 
em amenities. 

Last  night  Bolton  Wander- 
ers left  Buraden  Park,  where 
Nat  Lofthouse  bulged  nets 
and  steam  trains  used  to  puff 
by.  Next  season  Derby 
County  will  no  longer  be  at 
the  Baseball  Ground,  that 
marvellous  Midlands  cockpit 
which  roared  on  Carter  and 
Doherty  and  later  witnessed 
the  managerial  eruption  that 
was  Brian  Clough. 

In  a little  while  Sunderland 
and  Roker  Park  will  no  longer 
be  Indivisible.  Next  season 
the  place  where  Len  Shackle- 
ton  clowned  and  Trevor  Ford 
terrorised  goalkeepers  will 
only  echo  to  the  sounds  of 
silence. 

The  supporters  of  Bolton. 
Derby  and  Sunderland,  young 
and  old.  will  leave  their 
old  surroundings  with  a 
sigh  tempered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  In  future  they  will 
be  able  to  watch  their  teams 
in  more  comfortable 
surroundings. 

That  is  in  contrast  to  the 
long-suffering  followers  of 
Brighton  and  Hove  Albion, 
who  will  visit  the  Goldstone 
Ground  for  the  last  time 
today  uncertain,  even  now,  of 
when  or  where  they  will  meet 
again  but  suspecting  it  will  be 
the  nearby  dog  track. 

For  while  Brighton  are  gct- 
tinga  new  chairman,  with 
new  directors  imminent, 
their  new  ground  remains 
nothing  more  than  a gleam  in 
an  architect’s  eye. 

Some  of  those  watching  the 
match  against  Doncaster 
Rovers  this  afternoon,  a 
game  Albion  must  win  to 
stand  even  the  slimmest 
chance  of  keeping  their  Na- 
tionwide League  status,  will 
have  nostalgic  lumps  in  their 
throats  as  they  remember  the 
old  Third  Division  (South) 
days  of  Bert  Addinall,  Jimmy 
Langley,  Des  Tennant,  Peter 
Harburn  and  scores  of  others. 

Many  more  at  the  Gold- 
stone  will  remember  Brigh- 
ton reaching  the  FA  Cup  final 
in  1983.  knocking  out  Liver- 
pool on  the  way  and  coming 
within  a shot  ofbeating  Man- 
chester United.  But  nostalgia 
is  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
continuing  anger  at  the  man- 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Juninho  (Middlesbrough), 
who  schemed  the  end  of 
Chesterfield's  FA  Cup  run 
so  skilfully  at  Hillsborough 
on  Tuesday. 


ner  in  which  the  club  has 
since  been  allowed  to  rust 
away. 

This  week  the  mediators 
who  have  been  working  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  between 
the  present  chairman,  BUI 
Archer,  and  Dick  Knight,  the 
head  or  a takeover  consor- 
tium, announced  that  Brigh- 
ton's future  had  been 

secured.  Archer  would  give 

up  overall  control,  Knight 
would  became  chairman,  and 
work  on  a new  stadium  would 
begin  once  planning  permis- 
sion bad  been  received. 
Archer  even  apologised  to  the 

supporters  "for  all  the 
trauma,  all  the  distress  which 
I have  caused  as  an  individual 
by  my  actions”.  He  felt  the 
price  had  been  worth  pay  Log 
"to  get  us  intoa  position 
where  we  can  build  a brand- 
new  stadium”. 


Brighton  fans  may 

be  forgiven  for 
regarding  this  as  a 
piece  aThumbug  wor- 
thy oTa  place  of  honour  in  the 
seafront's  biggest  novel  tv 
rock  emporium.  For  it 
under  Archer  that  the  Gold- 
stone  Ground  was  sold  for  de- 
velopment before  the  club  had 
found  another  home.  The  fact 
that  he  will  retain  a -tflii  per 
cent  shareholding  in  the  club 
— equal  to  Knight's  interest 
with  the  remaining  one  per 
cent  going  to  the  McAlpine's 
man  who  will  build  the  new 
stadium  — will  stick  in  many 
a fan's  craw. 

The  Centre  for  Dispute 
Resolution,  the  body  called  in 
by  the  Football  Association  to 
unravel  the  Gordian  entan- 
glement at  the  Goldstone. 
does  not  appear  to  have 
shown  much  resolve  in  meet- 
ing the  supporters'  most  ur- 
gent wish,  which  was  to  see 
the  back  of  Archer. 

As  for  the  FA.  it  Investi- 
gated Brighton  and  sent 
letters,  brought  in  lawyers 
and  accountants  but  failed  to 
get  to  grips  with  the 
problem,  partly  because  its 
powers  were  limited  by  com- 
pany law. 

If  the  two  points  deducted 
for  a pitch  Invasion  turn  out 
to  be  the  difference  between 
Albion's  survival  and  disap- 
pearance into  the  vortex 
of  the  Vauxhall  Conference, 
the  fans’  sense  of  betrayal  by 
those  supposed  to  be  working 
for  the  game's  best  Interests 
is  unlikely  to  he  assuaged  by 
the  knowledge  that  a retired 
deputy  commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  is  to  be- 
come a non-executive 
director. 

Brighton  once  sank  two 
divisions  under  the  chair- 
manship ofa  retired  deputy 
director  of  public  prosecu- 
tions. In  those  days  Hove 
Greyhound  Stadium  was 
where  supporters  parked 
their  cars.  Now  the  dub  really 
is  going  to  the  dogs. 


It’s  au  revoir 
to  Ginola 

THE  Newcastle  United  di- 
rectors yesterday  agreed 
to  sell  David  Ginola.  who 
asked  for  a move  more  than 
five  weeks  ago  following  a dis- 
pute with  his  manager,  Ken- 
ny Dalglish. 

Atietico  Madrid  are  likely 
to  move  for  the  30-year-old 
French  winger,  who  cost  £2.5 
million  when  Kevin  Keegan 
bought  him  from  Paris  St- 
Germain  less  than  two  years 
ago  but  has  recently  been  con- 
fined to  the  bench. 

Dalglish,  meanwhile,  is 
likely  to  step  up  his  interest 
in  the  PSG  defender  Bruno 
N'Gotty.  He  was  at  Anfleld  on 
Thursday  to  watch  him  for 
the  third  time,  in  the  match 
against  Liverpool. 
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Weekend  fixtures 


(&0  uniaaa  atamd} 

■U-tfcket) 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Barnsley  v Bradford  C 

Birmingham  v Oxford  Utd  ______ 

OPR  v Trainmen 

Reeding  v Oldham 

Southend  v Huddersfield 

Swindon  v C Palace : — 

West  Brom  v Grimsby. 

Port  Vole  v Wolverhampton  — ! 

Second  DMtion 

Blackpool  v Bristol  Rovers — 

Bournemouth  v Wrexham 

Bristol  City  v Plymouth 

Crewe  v Chesterfield 

Mlliweti  v Olid ng ham  ...  

Notts  County  v Burnley — 

Peterborough  v Luton 

Rotherham  V York — ■ 

Shrewsbury  v Preston  — 

Stockport  v Wycombe 

Walsall  V Brentford- 

Watford  v Bury 

Third  Division 

Brighton  v Doncaster-  

Cardiff  v Cart  We 

Cotahetrterv  Northampton 

Exeter  v Cheater 

Fulham  v Hull — 

Hartlepool  v Barnet— 

L Orient  v Hereford 

Mansfield  v Darlington  — 

Rochdale  v Cambridge  UN  

Scarborough  v Lincoln  ■■  ■— — — — 
Scunthorpe  v Swansea — •— — 
Torquay  v Wigan  v (a-t) 

scrcttpc  wwct  taaoua 

DM.1—  OdMbnf  Th  v flWMtagfcWf.IWtf- 
port  v Wonfawy  UM:  CMppontiem  Tn  v 
Odd  Down  Alfi.  . 

PUN  I MS  IWUS  frrsgtW  "Msl— 
Everton  v Blackburn  {£%  Mon  IM  v 

Leads 

AVON  IHSURANCR  COHMDATIO* 
IM  Dhfatam  ClWrttaft  v Annul. 


SCOTTISH  LEAQUE 
Fire*  DtvWan 

Airdrie  v Stirling 

Ctydebank  v Gr  Morton 

Dundee  v Parttefc 

Falkirk  v St  Johnstone 

St  Mirren  v East  Fits 

Second  DtvWon 

Berwick  v Clyde 

Brechin  v Stenhoueemulr 

Hamilton  v Ayr : 

Queen  of  South  v Livingston  _ 
Stranraer  v Dumbarton  i— 

Third  DMsfoa 

Alloa  v Montrose 

Cowdenbeath  v Inverness  CT. 
East  Stirling  v Queen's  Park- 

Forfar  v Albion — 

Ross  County  v Arbroath 


lets  LOAOUOc  hwW  HfU-  Bteh- 

op-9  Stanford  v HWftf*  CherMoir  To  *■ 
Harrow  Borough;  SMbw*  p*- 

ffeM  v KtogsuntsH;  Hwtecii •T 
HeytrrMga  v VOovil:  Odord  City  y-Psa  A 
RarfcSt  AJbanx  v BoraWmWood;  »mon 

Atoarefia  Tn  v WOMnghsm  Trg  Panwi 
**re  V Tooting  * tetaham  Utd:  Binaries* 
Tn  v Then,  litre  Boo*»r  RagW  Tn  v 
Croydoiv  Chasfuun  Utd  v 
Hampton  V Convoy  taiwd:  leyam  Rwwant 

v SaritftanaM -TO  UWrldgs  v Moiessy; 

ktahon  k Haraham  v Martaw:  WBjytotoda  v 
WbrtMna.  to— d Cjl.ldow  Ctetthtmt  v 
BadtatiTO  EOgwaro  Tn  vDorWngjMwn 
Tn  v Baiidng*  Hemal  HsmpMaad  v Vfam- 
Wok  Horsham  v Confer  Row  * Romjrd; 
hkxioertord  Tn  v Whrenhoe  TO  L— mer- 
nsaeFv  Cftatfont  St  PWonJ LdflMm  Tnv 
Mot  Police:  Tilbury  v Windsor  * Bore 

Want  v BeitsMod  ABB  WWtmn  Th  v B«cfc- 

neB  TO ThW  Ptridooi  » 

Hortfort  TO  ClmBofl  v woeWrtwiN&wxn 
a Ew  Oil  V E mirroek  Utt  Hsriow  Tn  v 
CBrtMriay  TO  Kingsbury  Tn  v Ayrtayi 
Northwood  v RackwoB  Heath;  Southak  * 

WtopaM & FMcMey,  , 

oatfRT  LEAAM  CUPl 
-tfl-  UmamMtf  v Bangor  c* 

' SuBim  OF  WMSB.  AOarysiwyth  v Ce- 

; matmBWPJteBanrT^vCor-y®^ 

Briton  Fairy  v Caemariw  TO  Castww  t 
•nter  CaWe-Tat;  Owtnbrsn  y Holywell. 
Porthmadog  v Flint  Tn;  Rhri  v NeefTO 
Welshpool  v Ton  Pantry 


OM  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE 

Altrincham  v Kettaring Huckrwi  T 

Famborough  v Hednestord Hamid  M 

Hayes  v Beth Utd:  Osset 

Kidderminster  v Southport Arnold  Tn; 

Mscdasfleld  v Brorasgrove * PgffWrat 

Morecambe  v Slough *”**•  “* 

Northwlch  v Woking 

Rush  den  & D’monds  v Halifax pm  dm. 

Hot  «e  cswnoa;  Stevenage  v Stalybrtdge:  Bangor  v 
Telford  v Dover.  WeWng  v Oemshead.  Omagh  Tn 

unONS  .uaatm  Premier  HMm  Tomorre 

Accrington  Stanley  * FrteWey;  Bamber  FAI  hath 
BdgevGuiaaiey:  Bfytft  Spartans  vLcncae-  MemSrey 
ter  Boston  Utd  v WinWord  Ubt  Cotwyn  sitamnx*  1 
Bay  v Hyde  Utd:  Etnloy  v AKreton  TO  Snetboume 
Knows  toy  v Sainsborougtt;  Runcorn  v hf  Everton 
Btohoo  Auehtond:  Sponnymoor  v Leek  TO  FA  WON 
wttton  AID  V Sudan,  net*  DM* tom  Ash-  Hotlm—1  t 
ton  Utd  v WNttay  Boy:  Bradford  PA  v Tran  more  f 
Atherton  LRl  Congtaron  Tn  v Netherttokt 
Droyfsdon  v Harroaete  TO  Eastwood  Tn  v 
Grama;  Rixton  v worksopTO  Lincoln  LM 
v RaddWra  Bon  Storiorivtos.  PS  » B JJ™** 

Harwood  TO  Worrtngton  Tn  * Parsley 
CaOc  WOrUngtoti  v LdgtL  "L™®"1"; 

DR  NUUtnMS  ueoaOBt  Prerafer  Bfo-  tipnaugb  t 
totem  Asrtord  Tn  v langs  Lynn;  Cm-  Tmrimvma 
bridge  city  v Chelmsford:  Chsttenbsm  « «■ 

Newport  AFC:  Crewlgr  Tn  v AnenMona:  « t 

Qraveanod  4 N v Memyr;  Qreslsy  Ryrae 

Gtcacester  CKy:  Kartnoa  v Baldort  TO  Bd^aon 

Nuneaton  v Qorctieeten  Sedefauiy  v Halee- 

owes  Sudbw  Tnv  Boron  AJtcWtartester  SgT/jq 

SmSouma  *dte»d  Ohtotem  SSSSJ 

StofworihUd  v Moor  9wm iCorby  Thv 
. RedAeh  Utt  Dudley  Tn  v Htaekfsy  Tn; 

I GronSwm  Tn  v BIHon  Tn;  K WareKk  w 
; smsiw  Dm  Raunda  Tn  v Paget  *"9™; 

I SbESi b3%  E«e»wn.  Utd;,  Ste&rd  ^*^11 

Rngre  v lOwetow  TO  Soortddg#  v W 
| Rugoy.  Sutton  CoMHekl  Tn  v FWiwetl  TO 
| taSerw  DMetom  BasWey  v Yate  TO 
ClndarfOrd  Tnv  St  Leonartfc  Otroweeier  ^ 

Tn  v WtnarioovOTe:  Erlth  * Bdwedere  r ^2522^ 
WHney  TO  Fareham  Tn  v For^Qreen; 

Ftoei  Tn  e ateedon  TO  Havsnc  Tn  v «ntfLW) 
Maigse  v TrmrWto;  TO  wea-  f™> 

tor*S-MarevBucWngh«mTn;  w^niwwth*  * 

Finer  Nh  London. 

H-W  COtWTKS  IIWU*  «*■  IJ-30K  Ifnc 
totem  Beetle  v Vauxhall  GM:  Chadderten  v ' * J 

Eatueod  Hanley;  MossJey  v Hewcatle 
TO  NBfltwicn  Tn  * Fenriifn  St  Helena  Ta  v 
HriinrOMBtwTndtotd-vSeBordC.  BoytECVv 


Prei  tor  DMetom  Denaby  Lhd  v Brtgg  TO 
Hudmall  Tn  v Selby  TO  Malttiy  MW  v 
Hotfleid  Mem;  M Fen«jy  Utd  v AshfleM 
Utd:  Osseit  Alb  v HajUuic  Ptotaring  Tn  v 
Arnold  Tn;  Sheffield  v Bel  per  TO  Thactony 
v Pontefract  Cols. 

HUSH  iranmri  Pveadar  Plstolmu  CTO- 
unvifle  V Gfenevon;  Coleraine  v Unflelrt 
Qtentoran  v Arts;  Pottndown  v Crusedora. 
Rnt  Mvtolnir  BoHydsra  v Battymena; 
Bangor  v Garrick:  DtaUttory  » Newry: 
Omagh  Tn  r Lorn*. 


FAI  NATIONAL  LOAOUO.  Premier  Div 
totem  Bray  Wnffia  v Derry  C/iy:  Cor*  Cfty  v 
Shamrock  Rvrx:  Finn  Harpe  v 8000  Rvre; 
She! bourne  v Dundalk;  St  Patricks  Am  v 
HF  Everton;  UCD  v Bohemians. 

FA  WOMOPS  PBUint  IlMUB 
Netteawl  DUtolom  Araenal  v Urerpoot 
Tran  more  Rvra  v MUlwall  (S.0J. 


iaMHI»  PM  DMMaai  BedUngton  Ter  v 
Morpeth  Tn;  Conasav  Easfngton;  O-jabor- 
ougti  TO  V WhWdwn;  Whitby  Tn  v Tow 
Law  TO. 


KAMSKT  (Mteon  Keynes):  (hraep  Ai  City 
ol  Portamomh  v Cheimsteru  iwj);  Lougb- 
borougti  Studtns  v RcWnsone 
Ts—meeew  Ai  City  ol  Potto  v Loughboro 
(IBLOJ:  Chetirwtord  v Roblneona  (2.0). 
ttooma  Bi  Edgbeatpn  vHampatnad  (1L0): 
Norton  v Anritorians  {A0).  Tuuiunewt 
EdgbaetH  V Norton  (120):  Hampstead  v 
AnBhoriana  (4.0). 

SComsH  UMOtlk  Edtnborgh  umv  v 
inverieffit:  Orange  v Western;  Kdbume  v 
Gordontons;  MtM  v Wamonlans:  Torisrax  v 
Menzleshin. 

KOSAH  HSH  CUPx  M (UC  OWStn, 
£30]:  Lbnagsrvey  v Pembroke  W. 

MDFS  CUUHi  Doncaster  V Cnestaritokt 
Drobwlch  v WSdneebury:  UcMald  v AF 
drWga;  WMBhureh  v 8wonsM. 
wowars  county  aumiMMh 
note  (OLHC,  Cttgweff):  {Atjbp  A:  Surrey 
v Northants  (1009;  Lancs  v Oka  (ll^S); 
Nsrthams  v Humberside  n-30);  (Bee  v i 
i Kent  (8.15).  Tomorrow;  ItemoeraWe  v 
Storey  (100);  Dorset  v NdrtluMB  (10.0). 
Orator  Be  Deraat  v Humberside  I1O0);  , 
eteft*  v Kent  (1145);  Surrey  v Dorset  , 
1130);  Lancs  v Starts  (3.16).  Tomenwan 
armor  K Knot  v Lancs  (11.46);  Staffs  v 
, Otoe  (11.45).  Ftosi  RLQ.  { 

WOMEN**  CUIBSk  Bowden  v Cotoyn 
Bar  KV  v E^tao;  OHen  y Hateorns. 

TeawHwr 

HA  CUP;  Seu*4biHi  ReacBng  v « Al- 
bans (Scnnlng,  tBt.  Sortition  v Tedffingten 
(260.  Sugden  M). 


Rugby  Union 

COUIIAOC  CUIBS  CKAMPtONSHIPi 
Laago#  Om  Batfi  v Gfoxusw  * 
Bristol:  Lelceeter  v Hartaqulns;  Northamp- 
ton v wasps  (2.16):  Orrsll  » Saracens; 
West  Hartlepool  » Ldn  Irish,  two  Coven- 
try v Bedford:  Moeelty  * Rotherham: 
Newcastle  v Ldn  Seonloh;  Richmond  v 
Hoainonam;  Wakefield  « Biaekneaih: 
Watsrioo  v Runny.  Threw  CUtton  v Lyd- 
ney:  FyWs  v Ldn  Welsh;  Havant  v Leeds: 
Uvarpool  St  Helens  * Harrogate:  Morley  v 
Redruth;  Ottoy  v Exeter;  Reading  v Whar- 
tadate;  Rossryn  Pk  v WslaalL  latest 
tew  Horde  Blrmlnghsm/SciIhuU  v Aapa- 
trlx  Xendal  v Bhsffie  I*  UcWteW  v Here- 
ford; ManWiasrer  v Stote-orvTrenc  Pres- 
ton OrasshopperavWtenlngton  Pk:  Sandal 
V BtourbridgK  Worcester  v Nuneaton. 
Itnekln  Baridng  v Tabard;  Camberiey  v 
Berry  Hill;  Hanley  v ChellentsuiK  High 
Wycombe  v Aakaans:  Met  Police  v North 
Waiahom;  Newbury  v Ptymouttu  Wasnn-S- 
Marev  cnariton  Pk. 

SWALBO  CUPi  Pteab  CardW  v Swansea. 

WOLSH  KATIOSIAL  LBAOUto  PlrM  D»V- 

Mom  Treorchy  v Nowport  (23D). 

Oga  Boroughmulr  v Heriote  FP  (3-0); 
Kirkcaldy  v Melrose  (2X1),  Bewh  Bigger  v 
Reas  Ktelt  (330);  Trinity  Acsds  v setklrfi 
ftfl).  Water  GHKv  Aberdeen  QSFP12JJ); 
Hawick  v Currie  (2.0). 

RBflfavLMBMe 

HATIOMAL  COMFEREMCS  LEAOUBi 
hrmidert  Oldham  s Amws  v Lock  Lane 
(2S0):  Wasi  Hull  v Egremom  (2S0):  Wtgan 
St  Patricks  v Dudley  ttti  (2S0).  Hrab 
Wigan  St  Judea  v Aakam  (2J0).  Iiwstfi 
Featheratone  Amateur  v Miford  (2S0),- 
Ovenden  v York  Acorn  PLS0);  SUrtau^t  v 
Dawabury  MnerffLXQ. 

ALUAHCB  Asa  Workington  v HunsM. 
tensui*  Cantata  * Hudderatteld;  Lancs 
Lynx  v Barrow;  Hamel  Hampstead  « White- 
haven; Kafgnley  v Doncaster. 


Tennis 


STQMIS  SUPBt  UWUD  Bradford  v 
Sheffield  (G.m;  London  v Leeds  (6S5). 
Oldham  v Halifax:  St  Helens  v Caabotord; 
Warrington  v Parts.  >Wr  Faaffieralone  v 
Wtdnea  CUD);  HudderslWd  v Workington 
(U0):  WOkeffek)  v Keighley  PJOii  WNte- 
havan  v Hull  KR  (MO).  Suneeri.  Barrow  v 
Lancashire  Lyrnc  Bratnwy  v Carlisle; 
Huitsfet  v Doncaster  Leigh  v York:  Roch- 
dale v Present 


Krajicek  whine  at  diners 


Stephen  Blerlejr 
In  Monte  Carlo 

NOTHING  is  ever  likely 
to  come  between  the 
French  and  their 
lunch,  especially  if  somebody 
else  has  paid  dearly  for  the 
privilege,  although  yesterday 
Richard  Krajicek  came  as 
close  as  anybody  to  storming 
the  hallowed  balcony  of  the 

Monte  Carlo  Country  Club 

and  setting  about  the  300 
diners  whose  constant  hub- 
bub went  on  unabated 
throughout  his  quarter-final 
against  Spain’s  Carlos  Moya. 

Cutlery  rattled,  champagne 
corks  exploded,  mobile 
phones  caterwauled  and  the 
shrieks  of  laughter  would 
have  done  Justice  to  a working 
men’s  club  an  a Friday  night 
“Just  shut  up.”  yelled  Kra- 
jicek during  the  third  set  but 
those  50  feet  or  so  above  the 
Wimbledon  champion  did  not 
care  a fig  or  a prawn.  “I  al- 
most wanted  to  ask  them  if  1 
was  bothering  them  ty  play* 
ing,”  fiie  Dutchman  said  after 
losing  1-6,  6-2,  6-4  to  Moya, 
the  beaten  finalist  at  the  Aus- 
tralian Open  in  January. 


Normally  these  bans  in- 
vents — beneficiaries  of  cor- 
porate sponsorship  — are 
safely  tucked  away  behind 
glass  but  at  this  venue,  actu- 
ally in  France  and  not  the 
Principality,  the  spring 
weather  is  usually  so  wonder- 
ful, as  tt  was  yesterday,  that 
the  wedgewood-blue-linen- 
covered  tables  are  placed  out- 
side. with  panoramic  views  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  — 
and  the  courts. 

Krajicek  asked  the  umpire 
if  it  was  possible  to  get  the 
noise  toned  down  and  met 
with  a decidedly  lukewarm 
response.  “He  asked  me  what 
he  had  to  do.  I said,  *Shoot 
them  if  you  have  to.' “ 

Not  that  the  No.  4 seed  used 
the  cacophony  as  an  excuse. 
He  won  the  Japanese  Open 
last  week  and  the  long  jour- 
ney, combined  with  his  lack 
of  practice  on  clay,  was  al- 
ways likely  to  take  its  toft. 

However,  his  chances  of  de- 
feating Moya,  also  ranked  in 
the  world's  top  10,  still  ap- 
peared excellent  particularly 
after  Krajicek  had  won  the 
first  set  in  half  an  hour. 

But  Moya,  surrounded  by 
hordes  of  fans  during  his 


morning  practice  session, 
returned  service  well  while 
surviving  two  break  points  on 
bis  opening  serve  in  the 
second  set.  Had  Krajicek  bro- 
ken it  then,  he  might  have 
rushed  Moya  into  submis- 
sion, but  the  longer  the  Game 
lasted  the  more  likely  it  was 
the  Spaniard  would  win. 

Today  Moya,  whose  form 
has  been  erratic  since  his  ex- 
ploits in  Melbourne,  plays 
Chile’s  Marcel o Rios  in  the 
semi-finals.  Rios  polished  off 
Sweden’s  Magnus  Larsson, 
the  second-round  conqueror 
of  Pete  Sampras,  &-2, 6-1.  The 
other  semi-final  is  between 
France's  Fabrics  Santoro  and 
yet  another  Spaniard,  Alex 
Corretja. 

• Both  Tim  Henman  and 
Greg  Rusedski  came  through 
unscathed  from  a week  a£  in- 
tensive practice  in  London 
yesterday.  Henman,  who  had 
an  operation  on  his  elbow  in 
March,  is  expected  to  make  a 
comeback  in  tbe  Italian  Open 
which  begins  on  May  12 
whereas  Rusedski,  who  has 
been  suffering  from  wrist  lig- 
ament trouble,  may  return  for 
the  German  Open  in  Ham- 
burg from  May  5. 
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Richard  Williams  reports  on  inflated 
expectations  among  the  faithful  as  Ferrari 
are  quickest  in  practice  on  their  home  track 


Full  tilt.  ..Eddie  Irvine  and  bis  Ferrari,  the  quickest  partnership  at  yesterday’s  pocactic»  session  ^tamc«arow,s  grand  prir,  speed  round  the  finals  track  photograph:  mjchael  cooper 


IMOLA  Is  Ferrari's  home 
circuit,  and  the  m<«t  fam- 
ous team  In  motor  racing 
responded  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  supporters 
with  first  and  second  places 
for  Eddie  Irvine  and  Michael 
Schumacher  in  the  opening 
practice  sessions  for  the  San 
Marino  Grand  Prix  yesterday. 

But  their  legions  are  used  to 
being  deceived  by  liaise  dawns, 
and  there  was  probably  less  to 
this  performance  than  met  th» 
eye.  The  feet  of  Ferrarls  in  the 
first  two  positions  last  night 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  no 
more  significant  than  fifth  and 
seventh  places  fix1  Jacques 
VlUeneuve  and  Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen  in  the  two  Wffliams- 
Rena  ults.  which  reflected  not  a 


collapse  of  form  for  the  cur- 
rent champion  team  but 
rather  a day  spent  working 
towards  a set-up  for  Sunday's 
race,  using  old  tyres  and  car- 
rying realistic  fuel  loads. 

For  Ferrari  the  priorities  ; 
are  different  At  Imola  a red 
car  in  pole  position  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a 
crowd  of  180.000  and  one  of 
90,000.  The  former  figure  was 
achieved  twice,  in  1983  and 
1996,  when  Rend  Arnoux  and 
Schumacher  respectively  led 
the  qualifying  times.  The 
plunge  to  half  that  number 
came  in  1993,  when  team  for- 
tunes were  at  a nadir. 

Decades  of  imder-achieve- 
ment  by  the  team  have  bred  a 
degree  of  cynicism  in  the  face 


of  hometown  performances 
such  .as  yesterday’s.  But 
whether  or  not  the  stopwatch 
told  the  truth  about  the  cars’ 
potential,  Irvine  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  a display 
which  came  on  the  heels  erf  his 
judiciously  aggressive  battle 
with  Villeneuve  in  Buenos 
Aires  a fortnight  ago.  Second 
place  in  Argentina,  where 
Srhumarhpr  crashed  at  the 
first  comer,  rehabilitated  the 
Irishman's  reputation  over- 
night in  the  eyes  of  a growing 
band  of  Italian  critics. 

Irvine  has  been  able  to  test 
the  car  more  frequently  this 
season,  and  his  labour  is  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit  "It’s  get- 
ting better  and  better, ” he 
said.  “Today  we  made  a big 


step  forward.”  Schumacher 
was  more  cautious.  “We  did  a 
good  job,”  he  observed,  “but 
we  need  to  find  an  even  better 
set-up  for  tomorrow/'  On 
Sunday  the  two  Ferraris  are 
scheduled  to  run  a new  ver- 
sion of  their  V10  engine. 


m MLLENEIUVE,  leading 

% M the  championship 
% m with  two  wins  from 
\§  three  races,  and 
W Frentzen,  who  is 
raming  under  pressure  to  jus- 
tify hi*  place  in  the  twm 
spent  much  of  yesterday  work- 
ing out  how  to  make  their 
brakes  last  the  entire  distance 
an  Sunday.  In  Australia,  at 
die  opening  race  of  the  season, 
Frentzen  was  denied  a podium 


finish  when  one  of  front 
brakes  exploded,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  on  certain 
circuits  this  is  the  only  real 
weakness  of  the  WEQiams- 
Renault  FW19. 

' According  to  Villeneuve, 
Imola  Is  even  harder  on 
brakes  than  Melbourne,  which 
Will  ptit  a premium  on  their 
efforts  to  reduce  overheating 
of  the  discs,  and  on  the  care 
with  which  they  plan  their  re- 
fuelling strategy  in  order  to 
minimise  the  weight  against 
which  Hu*  brakes  are  acting. 

For  the  Benetton  team, 
growing  impatient  for  a 
return  to  success,  yesterday's 
third  and  fourth  positions  for 
Gerhard  Berger  and  Jean 
Alesi  held  out  a degree  of 


promise.  Sunday's  race  wDl 
be  Berger’s  200th  grand  prix 
glace  his  debut  in  1964k  mak- 
ing him  only  the  fourth 
driver  to  reach  that  total.  He 
remains  hopeful  of  adding  to 
his  nine  victories,  an  inade- 
quate return  for  a driver  who 
has  spent  his  career  among 
the  top  teams. 

At  37,  Berger  says  that  his 
happiest  time  in  racing  was 
10  years  ago,  during  his  first 
spell  with  Ferrari  “In  ’87,  ” 
he  said,  “I  went  to  the  circuit 
in  fiie  morning,  not  knowing 
which  set-up  I had  on  the  car, 
and  rd  put  it  on  pole  or  lead 
the  race.  X didn't  know  what  1 
was  doing  but  I was  always  in 
front  And  r was  so  young  and 
free  in  my  mind  that  I didn’t 


even  know  that  1 was  happy." 

Imola  was  where,  in  1989,  lie 
lost  some  of  his  carefree  atti- 
tude to  racing  after  surviving 
a fiery  crash  at  TambureQo. 
Five  years  later  his  friend 
Ayrton  Senna  perished  at  the 
same  spot,  and  yesterday 
afternoon  a crowd  erf  several 
hundred  gathered  after  prac- 
tice to  watch  Frank  Williams 
unveil  a fine  bronze  statue  of 
the  great  Brazilian. 

Damon  Hill,  Senna's  team- 
mate in  1994,  wa s told  this 
week  that  his  appearance  at 
fixe  accident  hearings,  sched- 
uled for  Monday,  had  been 
postponed.  Yesterday  be  was 
encouraged  by  fixe  feet  that 
his  time,  although  good 
enough  only  for  13th  place. 


was  a mere  than  L3sec  away 
fixan  Irvine’s  pace. 

The  World  champion's  Ar- 
rows was  even  closer  to  the 
McLarens  of  David  Coulthard 
and  Mika  Hakkinen'  the 
promising  Stewart  of  Rubens 
Barrlcbello,  the  Frost  of  Oliv- 
ier Panis  and  the  Saubers  of 
Nicola  Larlni  and  Johnny 
Herbert 

He  finished  ahead  of  both 
Jordans  after  Glancarlo  Fisl- 
riwlla  and  Ralf  Schumacher, 
who  collided  in  Buenos  Aires, 
left  the  track  in  unrelated  ac- 
cidents at  adjacent  corners 
within  a minute  of  each  other 
early  in  the  second  hour. 


TIm  young  praflandar, 
pawn 


Time  to  take  stock, 
Hoddle  tells  Gazza 


David  Lacey  on  the 

latest  warning  for 
the  wayward  wizard 


Glenn  hoddle  last 
night  advised  Paul 
Gascoigne  to  rethink 
his  game,  both  on 
and  off  the  field,  if  he  is  to 
continue  his  England  career 
much  beyond  next  month’s 
30th  birthday. 

“You  need  to  think  about 
certain  things  when  you  are 
30,”  the  England  coach  said. 
“Like  things  you  used  to  get 
away  with  when  you  were  21. 
With  Paul  there  are  a lot  erf 
things  that  can  be  put  right” 
Raddle  was  speaking  prin- 
cipally about  the  long-term 
Injuries  which  continue  to  be- 
devil Gascoigne's  career  but 
only  this  week  Walter  Smith, 
Gascoigne's  manager  at 
Rangers,  was  reported  as  say- 
ing that  Ibrox  had  finally  had 
enough  of  the  player's  antics. 

Yesterday  the  Rangers 
chairman  David  Murray  was 
equivocal  on  whether  Gas- 
coigne would  be  retained. 
"He's  under  contract  for  15 

months  and.  although  Walter 
has  made  his  thoughts  public, 
I think  it  was  the  appropriate 
time  to  make  it,”  he  said.  "We 
will  sit  down  and  hopefully 
extend  his  contract” 
Gascoigne  has  not  played 
for  England  since  the  2-0  vic- 
tory over  Georgia  in  a World 


Cup  qualifier  in  Tbilisi  last 
November.  Hoddle  has  not 
recalled  him  for  Wednesday’s 
return  match  against  the 
Georgians  at  Wembley  be- 
cause Gascoigne  has  only  just 
resumed  playing  following 
the  foot  injury  which  forced 
him  to  miss  the  1-0  defeat 
against  Italy  in  February. 

In  the  meantime  he  has 
again  been  making  the  wrong 
sort  of  headlines.  A binge 
with  Chris  Evans  and  Danny 
Baker,  the  TV  and  radio  pre- 
senters,  ended  with  an  inci- 
dent in  which  Gascoigne  was 
alleged  to  have  slapped  a 
woman.  Then  he  turned  up  in 
an  Irish  bar  in  New  York  on 
the  day  of  an  Old  Firm  gawp 
wearing  Celtic  colours. 

Soon  after  Hoddle  took  over 
the  England  job  he  faced  de- 
mands to  drop  Gascoigne  ; 
after  reports  of  wife- beating 
and  pictures  of  a battered- 
looking  spouse  appeared  in  I 
the  newspapers.  Hoddle  1 
backed  Gascoigne  then  and 
praised  the  player’s  readiness 
to  undergo  counselling. 

Last  night  Hoddle  was  still 
prepared  to  go  some  way  to 
give  Gascoigne  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  ‘Tv©  looked  into 
the  trouble  that  he’s  allegedly 
got  himself  into,”  he  said.  “1 
deal  with  fects  not  fiction. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  what- 
ever happens  to  Paul  in  his 
life  is  fiction.” 

Hoddle  believes,  however, 
that  Gascoigne  could  do  a lot 
to  help  himself,  particularly 


on  the  field.  ‘If  we  are  going 
to  see  Paul  return  after  this 
injury  and  get  back  to  bis 
very  best  he’s  got  to  do  a lot  of 
thinking  and  perhaps  a lot  of 
preventative  work  so  as  not  to 
keep  picking  up  injuries." 

“Only  he  can  change  the 
other  things  in  Ms  life.  He’s 
got  to  just  help  himself  to 
have  the  maturity  at  30. 
There  are  a lot  of  things  that 
have  happened  in  his  life  and 
he  needs  to  learn  from  them." 

Hoddle  remains  convinced 
that  Gascoigne  could  st£fl  be 
playing  international  football 
when  he  is  35.  “Thirty  seems 
to  be  an  age  when  players  say 
Tm  in  good  nick  and  I'll  play 
until  Tm  35  or  36.’  That’s  the 
position  Paul  Is  in  now.  He's 
an  excellent  footballer  and 
has  an  immense  talent.  There 
is  still  time  for  Paul  to  get 
back  to  his  very  best" 

Hoddle  offered  an  olive 
branch  by  saying  that  Gas- 
coigne would  do  himself  a 
Savour  If  he  made  himself 
available  for  this  summer's 
tournament  in  France. 

England  reported  for  train- 
ing yesterday  almost  com- 
pletely free  of  injuries.  Ian 
Walker,  the  Tottenham  goal* 
keeper,  is  still  worried  about 
a strained  Achilles  tendon 
and  a shoulder  problem  bat 

Stuart  Pearce  was  causing 
more  concern  with  a linger- 
ing sore  calf. 
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The  UN  says 
that  up  to 

9.000  of  the 

55.000 
refugees  who 
have 

disappeared 
from  a camp 
at  Kasese 


were  in  no 
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condition  to 
walk.  They 
include  up  to 
2,500  badly 
malnourished 
children. 

Chris  McGreal 
reports  on  the 
chaos  in  Zaire 


Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


David  Lacey’s  oofcmin, 
page  23 


Page  4 


T Show  some  proof  it  wB  harm 
us — I challenge  you  (5,4) 

6 Where  to  find  Id.  like  la.  (4) 

10  it  takes  one  back  to  the 
ancient  poet(5) 

11  Mitten's  work  about  power 
and  law  in  an  intricate 
system  (9) 

is  Class  leaders  come  in  to 
avail  themselves  again  of  a 
hermit  (7) 

13  Stuffy  and  far  from  'irsute? 
(7) 

14,17  Sherrtffs  work  in  a date, 
to  stop  my  mistress 
roaring?  (W2,fi,7) 

21  Full  of  angst  (French  for 
anything)  (7) 


22  Routine  version  of  the  foetal 
position  (2,5) 

24  Build  up  to  two  hundred 
turns  incorrectly  (9) 

25  Star  ofthe  Virgin,  Southern 
type© 

26  in  and  out  sort  of  season?  (4) 

27  Mad  Hatter  and  God  may  be 
played  tantafeingly  (4^3) 

Down 


1 A drink  an  amateur  sent  up 
to  a prince  (8) 

2 Rising  French  writer's  tree 

(5) 

3 Victim  can  argue  another 
way  to  get  round  (1 4) 

4 Tell  occupation  In  Going  for 
Grid?  (7) 

5 Hit  the  hay,  perhaps,  at 
shearers'  feast  {4-3) 


.7  Mathematically, ten  (Mries 
make  just  over  fifty  (72) 

8 A fori  it's  crazy  to  help  (6) 

9 French  poet  led  RAF  astray 
with  five  hundred  birds  on 

TV,  perhaps  (6,2,5) 

15  A French  play  to  end  sadly, 
deprogrammed  to  become 
...(9) 

16  ...  unaware  of  topless 
Italian  soda!  worker  (8) 

18  Make  further  contact  with 

TUChero?  (7) 


19  Man  without  love  having 
taken  more  water?  (7) 

20  Remnant  of  a stroke  on  the 
right  side  ofthe  wicket  (6) 

23  The  East  side  of  Southfork? 


Neil,  Leon  & Co.  To  catch  the  polling  station, 
catch  the  Eurostar  from  Brussels  Station. 


Don't  get  caught  out  on  the  big  day  - Eurostat  win  whip  you  into  Waterloo  in  time  for  you  to  meet  the  polling  station  deadline. 
As  you  know,  it  goes  directly  from  city  centre  to  city  centra  (so  no  nasty  swings  either  wayj.  And  it  moves  as  fast  as  a candidate 
spying  a photo  opportunity,  (wall,  almost-  it  only  takes  just  over  three  hours).  So  whether  you're  in  Brussel,  or  Pari,  on  election 

day,  don’t  tat  John.  Tony  or  Paddy  down.  Take  the  Eurostar.  Unless  of  course  you're  voting  Mbneter  Roving  Loony,  in  which  case 
flying  is  a viable  option. 
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